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INTRODUCTION.^^ 


‘'History must ircm time to time be rc-WTittcn, rot- because 
many new lacts have been diicovcrcii, but because new aspects 
come it to view, because the pariicipani in the progress of an age 
is led to standpeints from which the past can be regarded and 
judged in a novel manner.” — Goethe. 

•' ■ “History is always growing ard lor this reason it always 

heeds to be re-written. History is a progretfivc sci«nce, not 
merely because new facts arc constantly being discovered, not 
inertly because the changes in the world give to old f.act8 a new 
significance, — but .also because ever)* truly penetrating and original 
mind sees in the old facts something which had not been seen 
■before;” — BRYCE,— Introduction to The Uniory oj the "World. 

• ' If the correct import of the two significant quotations from 
eminent thinkers, mentioned above, be carefully borne in mind, 
■prof. Kamdar need oflcr no apology lor adding to the large number 
of wdrks existing on the Eistory of the ZIxtyhal Euk in Imliot 
a 'subject of perennial interest not only to students and naders 
in the university but to all those who have to take part in the 
present politics of India. History records hardly any other instance 
of' a Single latnily which has prtduccd six unique figures oI 
character and capacity, who wielded the imperial sceptre at Delhi 
tor two hundred years. Their careers were so varied, the field o! 
their activities so extensive, and the records ol their aihicremcnts 
so'ptofntc,- that each of them has now attr.tctcd more than one 
specialist lor his study: and yet one cannot say that little now 
re’mains to be ins'csligatcd about them. 

Consequently Prof. Ksmdar's critical, frank and full expoti- 
tion of what the Mughal Emperors achieved during their sway 
of two centuries and why they altimately failed, w’Ol be found very 

. .. *I am very grateful to the eminent 'his|orian of the Marathas 
lor this introduction. K. H. K. 
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serviceable. He has, I perceive, brou|i:ht to bear on his theme 
all the erudition of an' experienced professor, voluminons and 
accoratc knowledge of a laborious' worker and practical lessons 
derived from' a careful observation of \vh.it is passing around us. 
We have here a critical examination of a succession of strong 
and vig-Jtous rulers, who, by' persistent effort, gradually brought 
the whole of India under subjectl^. These Mughal rulers, with 
a galax)' of eminent helpers whom they gathered round them, 
w'crc men of exceptional bodily activity and great force of charac- 
ter, and having been blessed, for the most part, with long lives, 
they gave to India a long and brilliant period, characterised by strong 
and benevolent government, by continuous conquest and consoUld- 
a'tion, and by increasing order ‘and tranquillity within the realm. 

The Indian community seems to Jiavc fallen at this mo- 
ment on evil days. It is rent asunder by strilc and disunion in 
all" spheres of its life, for which history supplies hardly any 
parallel. Every thbughtlul lover of India is using his best power 
to find out a solution- out of the disastrous impasse- India is 
struggling to acquire swarajya' ^ building up- a constitution of. 
her own on the parliamchUry model, altho igh democracy itself is 
on its' trial at this moment in Europe, where several powerful 
nations are seeking salvation from their ills ia dictatorships of 
one kind or another. How far this effort will be successful time 
alone can tell.'’ China, with all her rich and plentiful resources 
has not yet succeeded in creating a stable government of her 
own. At such a ' juncture in the history of onr country, it would 
do us tremendous good to know how, under similar circumstances, 
the same problems were successfully faced and how the common 
good was achieved through terrible difficiitjes. Let those svho 
have studied ithc subject speak: — 

T^he ^iughai government wis a^national governmen t solely 
hecause it summed up the hopes, the beliefs, and the ideas of 
the Indian n.stion.- The moral heritage' which, the' Mughal State 

* - • ' , . ..t 
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Ijequcathed to posterity iu the 'cause of Indian nationhood was 
its most important acliierement for which the India of to-day has 
reason to be grateful.” (Dr. Shaafat Ahmad’s Introduction to 
Prof. Beniprasad’s History of the Reign, of Jahangir), Prof. 
Kamdar says; “The Mughal r.nle effected the administrative 
integration and the cultural unity of the land. (p.2)...The 
Mughals taught us to think and act imperially, (p. 312). ..Their 
Tule instilled into us the tradition of imperial enterprise and. 
responsibility. We owe this great impulse to the Mughals. ^yc 
learned not only to obey but to command also. Xhe genius of 
the Mughal empire succeeded to some extent in bridging the 
gulf between- the various parts, and communities of India and 
•created a sense of imperial citizenship in the Indian mind.” 
(pp. 312-315). .,.B.abar, the mast captivating personality in orient.al 
history, was the first to create not only an efficient administrative 
system, but also a lasting theory of kingship” (p. 13). “Abul 
Tazl’s work is the most laborious and masterly e.xposition of the 
pslitical and economic condition of India in,thc^I6th century” 
(p. 103). Akbjjr studiously nurtured the idea of Indian unity.” 
(pp. 104-105 ) and effected a synthetic fusion of two cultures, 
Hindu and Islamic, in administration, literature and architecture, 
so well exemplified in Fatehpur Sikri. (p. 99). ..“By education 
and temperament, Aurangzib was unfit to handle imperial problems; 
he cduld. fast and pray, persecute and destroy; but he could not 
build and c insolidate. He himself admits: “My life has gone away 
for nothing. ’’...“After Aurangzib India relapsed into individual, 
provincial and communal je.alousies.” (p. 204-211). 

Such characterization is indeed full of valuable lessons in 
our present situation and it naturally suggests comparison with 
results attained by the present British rulers of India. The Hindus 
the Mohammedans, the two principal communities of India, did 
and once unite for the common service of their mother-land. Cannot 
they do so again in their own interest and settle all outstanding 
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FOREWORD TO THE 
FIRST EDITION. 

Indian historical literature is at present passing through a 
period ,oi renaissance. 01 course, it svill take long faelore we shall 
be able to claim that we have established a state ol swamjyit in 
this very important branch of onr culture. But there is no gain- 
saying the assertion that out present evaluation of persons and' 
events in the. long course of our chequered story is not the same- 
as it ■was even a decade ago. Yet, it is so regrettable to. find our 
university students .going through their academic apprenticeship 
by .reading texts, intended for the easy .and icomfottabic consumption 
of an entirely different class of people and prepared on the. basis 
of inatcrials, syhich were scanty, which were worked ont from an 
insular and not a continental angle of vision, and which were not 
h.andled ahy.ays. whh -sympath}'. The present work is an attempt. 

• to ;Supply a long-felt want- in this direction. Every effort is made 
to . make the .book acceptable to students and to. general readers: 
who have neither the inclination# nor the time, to look into big 
histories or special monographs on the period, discussed, here. Care- 
is ukcn.to.'see-that the work does not degenerate in toi. an exa- 

• anination-nianual or a “ crib ” and that the exposition of the matter 
stimulates - an mquisltire mind to a critical examination: and study, 
of the source-books .of Mughal . history. At the same time ;I h.we 
scrupulously- avoided overcrowding .thp-.-te^t with references,- quotas 
tions and matters which- were not absolately germane.-^to the idevc-^ 
lopmcnt.pL the main story, for that, would have only confused iind 
blurred the impression and defeated.-.thc.purposei, which it is required 
to serve. 

and: tbe._ pniversity student afe almost 
aUy.ny Si inclined, tp.f accept as :;gospeI tJSiths the .traditional and 
lol^cn. ^.intemperate (.yersjon.s o!.;,,m.any jimpprJant.and-intj^esting 
phases .of M.nghal-. history.. Bgt-bqth • s^qnld.M rsmjnded',.that.-.a 

'••••' V “ • V 
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careful pern sal'df ; many c'ontcm^rary and 'authbfUativcjworks written 
by Indians will produce a. just feeling of aversjon -against those garbled 
accounts. Indeed, we feel a ‘sort of great* intcliectual relief when 
\ve ' receive- different interpretations ’o.f.:the 'same phases from the 
pens of such Jmasterr-minds- like.. Prof. Jadunath Sarkar -or ProL' 
Hbdiwala.. . ; • 

.. Eor instance, .the learned critiques of the .one- on th'eDhccan 
policy, of Aurangzib and, Shah JahanV. last' days arid the very valu- 
able, dissertations of the other on -the coin-legend “AWakn Atbar’* 
or “the; Portrait Muhrs” of "Jahangir in his Historical Studies in; 
Miishdl Numismatics scatter to thc winds the common text-book 
talk, about Aurangzib’s blunders, old Shah -Jahan’s -debauches^ Ak- 
bar’s' apdstacy and Jahangir’s athiesm. Again^ one feels a" pardona- 
ble pride in. the achievements of his countrymen as - a historian, 
like Mr. G. S. S'ardcsai unfolds before- the view of the reader the 
great catastrophe that overtook the grand army 'of ' the EKao and 
the temporaty- snub, which:thc northern policy of the Peshwa, Balaji, 
received in 1761. The failure of 'a supreme effort fora gcod and’ 
patriotic.cause is more inspiring than a placid arid 'abject surrender 
or disgraceful inanity. 

■ I. am very grateful to Princip'al'Nawab'-AIi," editor of the 
Sliraid-AImadi, who always assisted- me'- to a" critical and an enli- 
ghtened view- of the religious politics pi' Albar- arid Aiirari^ib. 

The history of the later Miighals'-is so intricately inter- 
woven with that .ofi the MhrathaS in- northern India- that a book 


which is lntended:-to meet-' the rc^uiremeftts of university students' 
just going 'Up for ■'posUgraduafe .viWrk, dbes nof desetVe to be 
called a- text if it fails .to incorporate in-it- the results of- rcscar-' 


ches into the sources of Maratha history. I have .freely availed' 
myself of the many .instructive^ lessofti'in-thii'-dcprlmerit from 
the voluminous pen of Mr. G,'; S;^Sardcs3i,'whofe’ gi3?ial''afld'open-^' 


hearted friendship-!- had* th'e privilege ‘to'' claim *'fdr*a''ririmber "of 
years-'aC -Baroda; I -should-' also- -’thank •mJ'''frien*dj--M?. Vakaskar^-- 
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another impartial worker in the tame -field. 

I have attocl.ated Mr. R. M. Shah, once my student, in the 
^reparation ui this work but I owe it to him to say that (or the 
expression o( ever)’ opinion, (or the insertion or rejection o( ea’cry 
inlormation, and (or the evaluation ol every episode in Mughal 
?ii story the responsibility is mine and not his. 

1 know that 1 could have done much more to IntTtast 
i;he useiulness ol the work to the reader. That, however depends 
5ipon its reception. 


16 - 6 - 1928 . 

I. 

IIAROD.^. j 


K. H. KAMDAR. 


" The second edition appears In a revised and more complete; 
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A History of tlie Muglial Rule 

iu . India. 

1526 -ltei. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Chief characteristics of the Period. 

The period of Indian history from 152(5 to 
1761 is capable of a sharp differentiation from 
all other periods of it in several ways. Iis histo- 
ry- can be gathered up into two broad but un- 
equal divisions, the first covering the time fro.m 
the assumption of imperial rule by Babar in 
1526 to the decease of the old and worn-cut 
Aurangzib in 1707, and the second running from 
the accession of Bahadur Shah in 1707- to the 
defeat of the Maralhas cn the field of Fanipat 
in January, 1761. 

■ The first period is characterised by the establir 
shrinent and progress of Mughal dominion in 
India, excepting a slight break, occasioned by thei 
rise and fall of the dyn'asty of Sher Shah Sur. 
'During this period, India found herself integrat- 
ed 'into one great administrative and military 
eritity. The second stage in the period is speci-; 
ali’sed by the decline and fall of the stupendous 
state-system, raised by the ’ genius of Ak'haf 
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and nursed ’ by the ’ wise; add. benefic6hr care of 
Jahangir, Nur Jahan and . Shah Jahan. The seeds 
of its decay were sown by Aurangzib, after whose 
death its fall was ^accelerated by the emergence of 
the Marathas^ the Sikhs^ Nadir Shah and Ahmed 
Shah Abdalli, and the East India Company, ^o 
the first impo rtant, ch aracteristic of the period was 
the politic al unification of Indi a. ... . 

The next cha r acteristic feature of the period 

was the , administrative integration of the' land. 
.The Mughal Emperors instituted ;Urfiform systems 
of adrninistration, revenue, coinage, and arniy; 
Their feudatories accepted those j administrative 
institutions and established them in their . own 

* 'I 

states with slight modifications. Even the . Sikhs 
and the Marathas, .their most determined ..adverr 
saries assimilated these innovations :to their stated 
systems. Naturally, this political' and administra- 
tive integration led to .the cultural unity of;, the 

land. The Indian vernaculars were enriched. by the. 
inclusion of words of Persian, -Turkish, -and Ara- 
bic origin,.. Even the etiquette of the -Indian 
society lent itself to. this uniformity. Such a 
universal, unity of Indian civilization - had . never 
been experienced, . excepting • in- the . .days of ; the 
{Mauryas. .Consequently, the E mpire.of the Mughals 
or the ; MOGLAI .captnred, the ^/imagination- of 
the Indian pe'ople, ..and that\ feeling ^hasj, nojt 
still, .died out- .Even, the. British ; raised -Ur part of 
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theit administrative machinery on the state-system 
of their predecessors; -Many princely ‘ familiess 
which accept British suzerainty to-day, rose ‘ to- 
prominence in the course of the decadent stage 
of Mughal history. 

Another unparalleled contribution of the Mug- 
hal empire was the improved constitutional posit- 
ion of the, feudatojy -prince. The system of inter- 
statal relations was indisputably crude and impcrtect,. 
but still, the feudatory of the Mughals was no 
mean, partner in the economy of the empire. 
He represented the suzerain power in the local 
government, in the defence of the borders, and at 
the court of. an ally or an enemy, and held the 
highest position in the administration. ‘ 

Next, almost all the jnembers of -the Mughal 
dynasty showed very friendly feelings tp_ the 
civilization and culture of the Hindus. This 
mutual fellowship between the imperial adminis- 
tration and our hoary civilization resulted in. 
great- benefits to both. 

Mughal emperors were men of great culture. 
Most'oi them distinguished themselves as great 
writers .and buildeis. Under .their patronage aro^e 
Jiew schools of art, literature, religion, philosophy,; 
law, .architecture, painting and music. ThU alone; 
Would suificfe to keep i.for^ever the memory of their 
jfule greejrt in the; .1 n.dian . mind. 

'Mughals gave, us.' a .splendid an.d. .exten-i- 
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on ..history. .Their' empire stood, as 
a convenient and happy link between mediae* 
valism and modernism. This is the true interpre- 
tation of the famous introductory remarks in Lane 
Poole’s ‘Babar.’ 

“Babar is the Mnl: between Central Asia and India, between 
predatory hordes and imperial goyernment.** ■ • • 

The society of India was re-cast durih;^ 

these years. Hinduism and Islam felt the inevitable 

. ( 

action and reaction. 

The establishment of the great dynasty syn- 
chronised with the rise of-the Bhakti and Vaishnava 
schools. Gauranga in Bengal/ Kabir- and Nanak 
in the Punjab, and Ramdas and Tukaram in Maha- 
rashtra and Vallabhacharya preached different ideas 
of religion. Even Islam was threatened with a split 
by the oro^re^s of the Mahadavi sect. These 
reforming movements in Hinduism and Islam 
had great oolitical ■ effects on the, histories of the 
reigns of Akbar and Aurangzib. ■ ' 

It was on the eve of the establishment of the 
Mughals that Europeans first settled on our coasts. 
The Portuguese grew and declined along with the 
Mughals and the East India Company rose simul- 
taneously with the decay of the Mughal ""empire 
in the Carnatic and Bengal, its .hinter- lands. 

Lastly, the Mughals maintained- very brisk 
cultural and political relations ' with lands b>$yond 
tlitt Indus. '. Afghanistan was a province ^ their 
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empire up to 1739. The intellect and the arm of 
the empire were drawn from Persia, Trans-Oxiana 
and Afghanistan. 

Thus the period of Mughal history in India 
linked itself with the progress of history in Europe 
and Asia. 

CHAPTER II. 

Political condition of India in 1526. 

^ 1526 there was no paramount., power 
in India, claiming suzerainty over the whole or 
the largest portion of it. The country was broken 
up into a number of states, which contended 
with one another on a footing of equality. Kash- 
mir wa's ruled by the members of the Chak 
dynasty. At the time of Babar’s invasion the 
succession to its throne was under dispute. J^en- 
;;g^was independent of the Sultan of Delhi and 
in 1526, Nasrat Shah was the reigning Sultan. 
Jaunpur, Oudh, Behar and Allahabad were under 
the control of powerful Afghan families, the 
chief of which were the LohaniSj the Far- 
mulis and the Surs. The provinces of Agra,. 
Delhi, Sarhind and Lahore were under Ibrahim. 
Khan Lodii suspicious, greedy, miserly arid oppre- 
ssiveL He was just now atteiripting to gather.’ 
all the* scattered threads of the Afghan polity, 
into' his hands. But this centralizing, policy excii*-. 
ted the jealousies , and', resistance of his Hiridui 
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and. . Mussaltnan . .nobility. : "The . "Afghan sultan -s' 
oflSce was. from -the. first an elective one . and; it 
was an easy step from the respectable but .infe- 
rior .status, of a Khan to the" epiineht and all- 
powerful position of the Sultan.' Even this king- 
ly office had ceased to function and the. Sultan- 
of Delhi was an equal only amongst equals. As 
Erskine observes: — 

“These extensive possessions though under one k’ng had no 
strong principle of cohesion. .Tlie monarchy was a .congeries of 
nearly independent principatities, jaeirs and provinces, each, ruled 
by a hereditary chief or bv a zamindar or a delegate, from Delhi 
and the inhabitants looked more to their immediate governors, 
who had absolute powers in the provinces and in whose hands 
ay their liappiness and misery than to a distant and little- known 
overeign.' It was the individual, and not law, that - reigned. ” - 

The viceroy of the Punjab, .Datilat Khan 
Lodi, -and other kinsmen of the Sultan, were con-, 
piring against their chief. Beyond the Indus. 
a Afghanistan, Babar was the -most powerful 
leighbour of the Lodi dynasty.' In ^ultan and. 
v>ver the northern . parts of Sindh, the most infl- 
uential ruler was Shah Husain*" Arghun. Low er ‘ 
Sindh was under petty Mussailnian and Hindu 
chieftains. Malwa was under- Prince Mahmud 
of the Khilji dynasty with Mandii as its capital. 
This state was, however,- under the control of. 
the Rajputs, Raja'^ Medirii.Rai of Chanderi being; 
the- king-maker ' there. The state o£.- Gnja j^ was. 
held by Sultan .Bahadur "Shah. ' It. competed foi*.' 
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supremacy even with )the Sultanate' of) Delhi-.,: 
Sultan Bahadur Shah had established, protector- > 
ates ..over Malwa, Ahmednagar and even Khand- 
esh. He was in league with the . Egyptians and . 
the 'Turks and held the Portuguese on the coast at 
bay . because they intruded upon the rich comms . 
erce of , Gujarat. i.The last powerful kingdom of ■ 
northern India was Mew^. Rana Sangram Si- 
ngh, the acknowledged leader of all Rajputana,, 
had inherited from his ancestor, Rana Kumbha, 
a. great state and a great name, and had defied 
the states of Gujarat, Malwa and Delhi. He. 
could muster an army of 80,000 horse, seven 
princes of the. first rank, 104 chiefs of lesser 
rank and .500 elephants. Rajputana always ser- 
ved a very important historical purpose in Indian 
politics: it prevented Hindu civilization from, 
being completely effaced byj the Mussalmans of 
the north. Southern India was divided between 
the five Bahamani rulerships, the Imad Shah 
of Berar, the Barid Shahi of Bedar, the Nizam - 
Shahi of Ahmednagar, the Kutb Shahi of Goa-"' 
Ikonda and the Adil Shahi of Bijapur up to the-’ 
Tuhgabhadra, and the Hindu kingdom of Vijaya- ■ 
nagaf ‘ to the south. Berar and Bedar came up '■ 
soon for absorption by their very strong nei- ' 
ghbours." Bijapur controlled the western sea-boafd-' 
of the Konkan -and fought -on equal terms 
with the -Portuguese for -mastery'- of the sea-borne- 
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trade. Goalkonda swayM a part ^ of the east^: 
era sea-board. They were all fighting with their 
pDW3rfal neighbour-the Maharaja, of Vijayanagar, 
for the possession of; the : Raichur D oab. a ..no 
man’s land between the Tuhgabhadra and the 
Krishna and the Hindu king • of. Vijayanagar 
served the same historical purpose in the 

Deccan, as. the Rajputs of Rajputana in the 

north. He forced upon his northern antagonists 
a strickly Deccani policy; thus preventing them 
from extending their protectorates over Khandesh, 
Malwa and south Gujarat. 

The capitals of these states were distinguish- 
ed centres of art and learning. The Hindus did not 
receive a cordial treatment from their Mussalman 
rulers, though there were a few exceptions here • 
and there. On the other hand, the Mussalman 
subjects of Hindu rulers were treated with' 

sympathy and tolerance. 

Although we were very well advanced in 

the many arts, of peace, ws \yere exceedingly 
deficient in those of war, thanks to the social, 
and political exclusiveness of the Afghans. This 
lack of upto-date. military knowledge and. espe-. 
daily our regrettable ignorance, of the use of 
artillery and cavalry sufficiently account for the 
easy and complete victory, which th.e small but 
yrell-equippsd a.rmy of Babar obtained over the. 
multitudinous, brave, but ill-disciplined hordes 
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of Ibrahim Khan, ridiculously encumbered with 
elephants. 

CHAPTER III. 

The reign of Babar Padshah 

Forteenth in descent from Chingiz Khan 
on his mother’s side, and sixth 
Early Career in descent from Timur on his 

father’s side,. Zihiruddin Muhammad Babar was 
b.orn in February 14S3. He became ruler of 
Ferghana at the age of twelve on the death of 
his father, Shaikh Umar Mirza. His chief ambition 
was to seize Sama-rkand, the capital of Timur, 
which, he did in 1497. It was the proudest day 
of his life and he reraembeeed it to his last breath. 
But a, conspiracy was formed against him by his 
half-brother and he lost Samarkand and even part 
of Ferghana. In 1500, however, Babar captured 
Samarkand from the i nvete rate enemy of the Timu-o 
rids, the Uzbeg Sultan Shaibani Khan. A year 
later, it was again lost. In 1502, even Ferghana 
was lost. This completes, the first part of Babar’s 
romantic career. 

• Ferghana, Babar’s own patrimony, Badak- 
shan, Bokharg., and Khorasan were under .Shai- 
bami. So Babar turned his, attention, to the 
only remaining part of his ancestral dominion, 
Afghanistan. An internal intrigue had driven 
away his cousin from Kabul. So Babarj as he. 
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say sw in . his .ownjmempirs,i 5' without a 0ght, with^.: 
out an effort, by Almighty God’s bounty andj 
mercy, obtained and . made subject Kabul and 
Gazni and their dependent districts,” in October, 
1504. He drove away the Uzbegs from Kanda- 
hair: ' In - 1 507, he- = assumed- ^the -title . of Padshah, 
thus ' emphasizing • his primacy ^ among the~Cha- 
gatai and Mughal chieftains. When Shaibani Khan, - 
the terrible Uzbeg chief,- was slain in a fight 
against • the Shah of- • Persia, Babar conquered - 
Bbkhara, ' entered Samarkand and made friend- 
ship- with the' Persian -ruler. This completes the- 
second- period of Babar’s career. 

Kabul, as Babar himself described, “was" 
the intermediate point between Hindustan and 
Khorasan. ” The province of the Punjab was 
once a part ’of the dominions of Timur, and- 
in ' the uncertain ^ political situation which then * 
reigned at Delhi,- any -powerful descendent of 
that' great conqueror could claim that province, 
Babar rnade five a ttempts- t o have'- the Pu njab. 

In - 1504, he- raided India as iar-as- Kohat. In • 
1519. he captured Bajaur, ordered a general - 
massacre :bf- its population,'- and - advanced as far 
as the Jhelum. But Daulat- Khan Lodi- expelled 
the- Mughal -garrisonSi- So in - 1520, Babar for the 
third ■ • tinie invaded - the - Punjab . and , his • • army ■ 
encamped- as far. as- Shialkot. 'In -1524, he was. 
approached by Dilavar Khan, son of Daulat- Khan- 
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Lodi foi^ assistance to place.' the Sultan’s uncle^’ 
Alam Khan, on the throne of Delhi. So, for the 
fourth time, Babar occupied Lahore and conferr- 
ed, upon. Dilavar Khan the fiefs of Siiltanpur and' 
Jalandhar. But Daulat Khan and Alam Khan 
proved treacherous and as soon as Babar left 
.the Punjab, all his garrisons were expelled hy 
the Afghans. 

These interminable intrigues of the Afghan 
nobles convinced Babar that a permanent hold on 
the Punjab was possible only if he could humiliate 
for ever, and even terminate if possible, the 
Sultanate of Delhi. So he resolved to try his 
strength with Sultan Ibrahim. This was to be 
his fifth and last invasion of India. 

Bator. . started _fpr the last invasion of India 
in November, 1525, with a small 
t>«t well-equipped army of IZOOO. 
pat, April, 1526. men. Up to the Bias, no impor- 
tant opposition was offered to 
him. Daulat Khan Lodi surrendered and Dilawar 
Khan joined his army with Babar. Ibrahim Khan 
Lodi sent two advanced, parties but both were 
routed in the early months of 1526, By this 
Babar’s army was reduced to 8000. Besides, 
garrisons were left in. the conquered areas. On 
the other hand, Ibrahim Khan Lodi mustered 
up an army five times as strong and even more. 
The two . armies catne.. in :front of each other 
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on; the field of ^anipat, “ a large and populous 
town “ where the prize of India, had so often 
been the reward of the victor " in the morning 
of 21st April, 1526. “ Babar' had divided his 
troops into two lines, composed of four divisions 
with a reserve in the rear of each and a few 
light horse to skirmish in front. He linked up. 
his park of artillery with leather ropes, made 
of raw hides, according to the practice of the 
armies of Asia Minor. He also placed a grand 
reserve in the rear of both lines. Ibrahim Lodi 
drew .up his forces in one solid mass. The Af- 
ghans were almost cut to pieces. Five thousand 
men fell around Ibrnhim, who was found among 
the slain. According to the most correct account 
16000 Afghans were slain in this action, though 
some others have computed the number at 
50;000." Babar himself wrot,e:; “By the grace and 
mercy of Almighty God this difficult affair was 
made, easy to me and that mighty army, in the 
space of half a day, was laid in the dust. " 

Delhi was soon occupied. Agra was. captur- 
ed by Prince Humayun, who was presented with 
the Koh-i-mir by the royal family of Gwaliar. 
Babar was now proclaim e d emperor o f Hin^^jstan . 

Babar won because, in the first place the 
'. times were propi tious.^ India was 

■Why B.b» .t faoUoDs^ Babar 

Panipat. 6 j . 

was strong and prepared and on 
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his side there was a member of the Lodi family to 
sanction his plans and invite adhesion. Then Sultan 
Ibrahim was no^ match in generalship with Babar, 
who described him as “ an inexperienced young man, 
careless in his movements, who marched with- 
out order and halted or retired without method 
and engaged without foresight. *’ Babar had made 
very skilful and effectual dispositions of his army. 
The effectiveness of his artillery, under the aWe 
leadersh ip of its chief, Ustad Ali, a Turk, was 
another important cause of his victory. 

Babar had conquered Ibrahim. . But his 

difficulties were great. The ad- 
Babars difficuUics svstem of the Sultan 

of Delhi had completely broken down. Babar 
therefore had to create an administration, which 
would bring to the state sufficient revenues to 
pav the army and the civil establishments. He 
had to . create a sense of obedience in the mind 


of his nobility. Again the Afghans had never 
acknowledged the absolute prerogative of the 
Sulfan of Delhi. Therefore Babar had to 6reate 
not only d. rigorous and efficient administratiye- 


syfetem; he had also “to create a. theory .;of 

^ngship. ” .1 

These difficulties were legacies from his 
predeci^sors. Greater difficulties Were created bw;the* 
neW’ sittation. Bibar s men ddnged fb'r the cdbPand* 


rg&eshifig clini^te of Afghanistan-*- and ^dtsdSffied'' 



^edacttoh of the 
Afghans. 
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idea ;t>f ■'making - India, a permanent ‘>;homei 
X-he 'Afghans,, crowned one-‘ Bahadur- Khan Lodi 
as their Sultan* and their -chiefs- held independent 
rule at Biana, Mewat (Alwa-r), Dholpur,: Gwaliar, 
■Btawa,' Kalpi .and Sambhal. There was jthe Rajput 
-cenfederacy under Rana Sangram Singh to reckon 
with. Lastly Babar’s-army was. very small. Let us 
see how . he surmounted" these, difficulties. • 

The, Afghan chiefs . submitted , to -Babar, 
..when they, knew ..that the con- 
queror had come to stay in India. 
Humayun scared , away the 
Lohahis.aiid Farmulis from Jauhpur and Oudh 
and. B,ibar drove them away .beyond the Ganges 
•in 1528. ^ ‘ . 

' * * L • • j ’I 

. . , The Sultan, of Beng^, Nasrat.. Shah, shel- 
tered his relation,.. Muhammad,, son of Sikander 
Lodi. The allied. armies confronted. Babar at the 
•confluence of .the. G,anges and the.Ghagra. and- 
were completely .routed .in .May^ 1529. Thus ,Jaun- 
pur and Be;har„were secure.d,. , ■ - 

.1. Ranaj;Sang.rm- S.ingh ;Was-the :Other powerful ■ 

.. .prince • to be .tackled with by 
iabar and Rana Sang- ^abar.^The Rana had .once appr- , 

Battie oi Kanwa. oached Babar through an embassy • 
,-.r , ..... to , Kabul. , Now he took "Under 

his-, protection. Hassan • Khan -. Mewati and Sultan , 
Mphammad,- son rof.-Sikandar;/ Lodi. He besieged 
Biana* .and j dainied - from' j Babar; the .restoration ; 
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of 'Dholpur and Kalpil Tliis difference could only 
be settled by appeal to , force. The ■ two parties 
met each other near. Kahwa, ten miles from 
Fatehpur Sikri on the 16th of March, 1527. 
Rana Sanga commanded an enormous horde of 
200,000 men and was eight times as strong as 
his adversary. The vastness of his army 
* “ Kana Sanga exhibited at his death the 
fragments of a warrier. -One eye was lost in a 
broil with his ‘ brother, an arm in an action with 
the Lodi King • of Delhi, and he was a cripple 
owing to a limb being broken by a cannon-ball 
while he' counted 80 wounds from the swords or 
the lance on various parts of his body.” Babar 

himself pays a just tribute to him in his Memoirs. 
“It .is remarkable, that since this defeat, no Rana 

of Chitor has ever taken the field against a Mogul 
Emperor in person.” says Erskine. The great 
poet-philosopher, Nanalal, of Gujarat, philosophi- 
ses upon this in his .^Chagtai -Namu in. the follow- 
ing;- blank verse. " 

t^i^i .( yoilli ) 

■ (Rwisj).' wiQ) 

3l <vHRi4iyri.. >141^11^1 • 

^l3l ( 
aHie/! 

-KAJJMJJDI. C Gujarati rQaarterl^.)7c&hi!at^ti-s 
Ashvin, 1983, Sajnvpi.z 
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aftd .the reputation of tKe Rajputs for valour aiid 
stubborn fighting greatly unnerved Babar^s army/ 
In two small skirmishes, the- Rajputs were 
victorious. Babar therefore made a stirring ap- 
peal to .his soldiers* He broke all goblets and 
cups of wine, gave, up the piroperty-tax upon 
Mussalmans and vowed nevei? to .drink, if God 
gave him victory* The action lasted the whole 
day. The Rajputs vvere- m'bwed down by the 
artillery and matchlocks of Babar. Sangrarn Singh- 
fled away, to die •• sboii' after. The Rajput ihenace' 
was over and Babar was firttily established. The 
Rana’s son, Vikramajit, surrendered Ranthambhor 
to Babar and solicited his help against liis' 
brother. 

. * 

The Rajputs in ^Rajputaiia were shattered? 

■ blit they were very powerful in’ 

Capture of Chanclferi. the State of MaiwU' and the- 

fortress of Chanderi,^ which lay 
in the south of Malwa, was held by MedihT 
Rai, king-maker at JMandu. Babar offered special ' 

terms to Medini ’ Rai but they -were refused. So' 
Ghanderi was stormed , and - captured.- The Rajputs’ 

fell after . a . desperate- fight and jouliar^ BabaV 
handed over the fort, to the-Khilji Sultan of Mai wa^ 
He - -had an intention to' rnatch against Bhilsaj. 
Sarangpur and Raisin, which were in Rajput hands? 
bufc^i’he could not cairry out his design on account 
of the Afghan trouble in the. east. • 
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Babar had sent his ddest son, Humayun, 

the Uzbegs. 

Intrigues for the Advantage was taken of the ab- 

throBC. f , , . 

sence of the heir-apparent to set 
aside his claim to the throne and to place the 
husband of Babar’s sister, Mahdi Khwaja on it. 
But on the return of Humayun in 1529, the 


conspiracy was suppressed. 

Babar died in December, 1530, at the age 


IBabar's death. 


of 48, at Agra. A well-known 
anecdote attributes his fatal sick- 


ness to his devotion as parent. He lies buried at 
Kabul. 


Abul Fazl in his Alibar Naina mentions 


eight essentials of Babar as an 
Character of Babar. ... f . 

emperor: “(1) high fortune (2) 

great designs (3) conquering power (4) administrative 

capacity (5) civilising faculty (6) devotion to the 

welfare of servants (7) the cherishing of the army 

and (8) restraining it from evil.” Babar experienced 

the. strangest \4cissitudes of life. Before the age 

of.. 20, “he had experienced every diversity of 

fortune, having been by turns a petty prince, the 

conqueror of a renowned kingdom, and a houseless 

and hunted fugitive. But by his native energy, he 

emerged- from . the , sweeping inundation, which 

overtook the Timurids in their home-land and 


raised himself to the rank of a great ruler and the 
first emperor of . India.’* Exceptionally .strong in 


2 
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body ain^' very fond of physical exercises,* he was 
a great at hlete. He could often run along the 
battlerhehts of a fort, having a nian under each arm 
and thus encumbered could walk on and leap over 
the embrasures on his way. Frank, gay and 
affable, he was capable of the warmest affections 
f-of- kith and. kin and the most. extensive sympathy 
with human miseries. Love of enterprise and 
glory 'fired ,his imagination and boundless ambi- 
‘fibn ■ impelled him from defeat to victory and led, 
him on to eminence and renown. An idea of 
his indefatigable energy .may. be gathered from 
his own statement that he never kept his fast of 
Mamzan twice at the same 'place.. He never lost 
heart under the most trying, difficulties. A brave 
warrior, a renowned general, a master of sTmte- 
gy, Babar was the first commander of his age. 
Great as a soldier, he was still greater as a. 
prince of peace. ^e„;.laid' , out , gardens,- built 
palaces, introduced new plants and fruits in 
Hindustan, studied the customs and habits of the 
people, and patronised learning. . He. wrote the 
best Turkish 'poetry and we have the testimony of 
his cousin, Haider Mirza, the celebrated author of 
the Tarihli'i-Baslddi that, in this department he 
was matchless. He was the author of the JBahri 
mode of hand- writing. He’ wrote on. jurisprudence, 
religion and prosody. He: was a-- scholar of. Persian 
atid Hindi and was well-skilled, in music and pen-- 
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manship. He ordered all his marches to be "rega* 
larly measured. He established post-houses from 
Agra to Kabul at a distance of 15 miles each, with 
relays of od&cers and horses. Babar was exceeding- 
ly fond of wine. 

“ Let me have wine and blooming maidens. 

All other joys, 1 freely spurn. 

Enjoy them, Babar, while you may, 

For youth once past never returns. ” 

But he was not a great administrator or a 
great diplomat. He laid the foundations of a 
great empire only as a conqueror and it is no 
good to defend him and say that he had but 
tour years’ time to devote to this art. During 
the same time, Sher Shah laid the foundations 
of a great and permanent bureaucratic system, 
in a larger empire. He came in possession of 
vast riches at Delhi and Agra. But he squandered 
them away in lavish gifts. He parcelled out his 
empire amongst oihcecs, who did not scruple to 
intrigue against his son and successor, Humayun, 
But these weaknesses should not detract trom 
the distinguished position to which Babar is en- 
titled in history. As Lane Poole righly .observes, 

\ ** Baba r is perhaps the most captivating persona- 
jlity in oriental history.” 

A specimen of Babar’s siriiple poetry ihay 
he given' from Abul Fazl’s ATibar Namal 
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r.; "Though I be not related to dervishes, 

; Yet am I their follower in heart and soul ; 

1 Say not, a king is far from a dervish, 

^ I am a king but yet the slave of dervishes." 

Bibar wrote his memoirs in Turki. They. 

do not give a complete history 
Babat’s Memoirs of his reign because there are 

■j 

three imoortant gaps, from, 1503 
to 1504, 1503 to 1519. and 1522 to 1525. The 
memoirs were translated in a rhetorical style and 
in the third person in Persian by a courtier and 
secretary of Babar, named Shaikh Zahil. The 
authoritative translation came from the pen of 
Khan Khanan, Abdurrahim, in the reign of Akbar. 
They were translated into French from the original 
Turk! by Pavet D’Courteille and from Persian 
into Enelish bv Erskine and Leyden in 1826. Re- 
cently Mrs. Beveridge has obligei the reader by 
an Enelish translation with a complete index from 
the original Turki. 

About Hindustan Babar wrote, The coun- 
try and towns are extremely ugly. All its towns 
and lands have a uniform look. Hindustan is a 
country that has few pleasures to recommend it. 
The people are not handsome. Thev have ho idea . 
of the charms of friendly society. They have no 
genius, no intellectual comprehension, no politeness, 
npf^kindness, no ingenuity, no skill or knowledge 
in design or. architecture. They have no good- horses, • 
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no good flesh, no grapes or musk-melons, no good 
fruit, no ice or cold water, no baths or colleges, 
no candles or torches, never a candle stick 1 ’’ 
Babar however admits that “there arc some ad- 
vantages, such as abundai ce of workmen and the 
pleasant climate during the ram but on the whole 
the chief excellence ol Hindustan is that it is a 
big country with plenty ol gold and silver.” 

Had he been spared a decade or two more, 
and had he seen more of India and her people, 
he would have changed his opinion. 

Babar gave his revenues as 52 crores of 
Tankas eight to nine crores of which were paid by 
feudatories. 

The memoirs of Babar may best be com- 
pared with the "Commentaries” of Cscser and 
the “Expedition” of Xenophen and the memoirs 
of the best European writers fade into insigni- 
ficance in comparison with them. Thej' also surpass 
the reminiscences of Timur and Jahangir. The 
style of the work is c.\trctr.ely simple and bold. 
The writer gives in it a graphic and picturesque 

■ account of the flora and fauna of the countries of 
.his acquaintance and the life, manners, customs 

■ and habits Of the people, who came under his 
; observation. They arc also a store-house of infor- 
: mation on the author’s personal life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Humayun 1530-1540. 

Humayun a sce nded the throne at Agra in 
December, 1530. at tbe~aie'or 22. 

Humayun. Ht* diffi- '"Z -“r r'.' v — ■ — 

cDitfctf* ltTipo]itrc Hq nsu seen 3.ctive service dur* 
partition cf the cm- jng Babar’s life-time in Badak- 
shan, Agra, and in Oudh and 
Gwaliar. His weak and. indolent character had 
become the occasion for a court-intrigue to dis- 
inherit him. Humayun ha(3 to contend against 
very serious . difficulties. First, there were rival 
parties at the court, each inclined to set up its 
own candidate. '-Secondly, the army and nobility 
were prevaricating between India and western 
Asia. The heterogenous composition of this army, 
which consisted of Chagatais, Uzbegs, Mughals, 
Persians and Indians, was another weakness. Third- 
ly, the Afghans were still formidable. They held 
important jagirs in the east and powerful rule 
in Gujarat and Bengal. Next, the character of 
Humayun was weak. He increased his difficulties 
by the indiscreet .partition of his empire amongst 
his brothers. “Family affection was not the characte- 
ristic virtue amongst the brothers and sons of the 
Mughal emperors. His eldest brother, by name 
Kamran, nominated to the government of Kabul, 
and Kandahar during the life-time of Babar, took 
forcible possession of the Punjab. So Humayun 
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gave to him that province and also the fief of 
Hissar Firoza, thus elevating him to a rank, equal 
to his own. Humayun handed over Sambhal to 
Mirza Askari and Mewat to Hindal. By this im- 
politic division of the empire, the sources of- 
recruitment for the administration and army be- 


yond the Indus were allowed to pass into the 
hands of Kamran, the most treacherous of his 
three brothers and Humayun was isolated and his; 
position was made very weak. 

The first two years of the new reign were 


Reduction oi Ka- 
lanjir and the Al- 
ghsns. 


taken up by victories over the 
Rajputs of Kalanjar and the Af-. 
ghans. Sultan Muhammad fled to 


Bengal and Sher Khan Sur sub- 


mitted and agreed to send his son to accompany 


Humayun to Mahva and Gujarat. 


Sultan Bahadur Shah raised himself to 


Humayun and 
Bahadur Shah c! 
Guiarat. 


the throne of Gujarat bv cunning, 
resolution, and murder, just at the 
time when Babar established his 
empire in India. Bahadur’s was: 


a very energetic and victorious reign. He led the 


Gujarati armies against Bedar and Ahmcdnagar, 


Mahva and Mewar, Ajmere and Ranthambhor. 


The Sultan defeated a great Portuguese fleet 
off Div. He -strengthened the forts of Broach' 


and Surat and engaged a great artillery officer, 
RumI Khan, in his service. His word was law in 
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Khandesh and Berar. Thus the y6uri» Sultan raised 
the rich kingdom of Gujarat to a leading position 
in northern India. Many Afghan leaders clustered 
round him after their flight from I-Iumayun. He 
was once adopted as candidate for the throne of 
Delhi by the nobles of Jaunpur. He entertained 
Humayun’s brother-in-law and rival, Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza. The emperor demanded satisfaction 
for these insults. Again, political wisdom required 
that the disturbance in the balance of power by 
the rapid rise of Gujarat to a formidable first-class 
position should receive correction from the arms 
of Humayun. 

Bahadur Shah sent two armies against Huma- 
yun. But they were defeated. 
dw%harCo!>qu«t Humayun then advanced against 
and loss of Malvra his adversary. At this time Baha- 
and Gujarat. Shah was engaged in the 

reduction of Chitor, So the emperor maintained 
scrupulous neutrality. But after its fall in March, 
1535, he moved northwards and by blocking up 
all the avenues of supply for the Gujarati armies, 
compelled Bahadur to surrender at Mundeshwer, 
July, 1535. Many. ..from the en^iy’s army deserted 

to Humayun in this fight. 

Re-inforced by this additional army, Humayun 

pursued Bahadur Shah to Malwa. Mandu and 
Champaner fell to him. So the Gujarati Sultan fled 
to Cambay and then to Div, Humayun raided the 
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whole of Gujarat and returned by way of Burh'anpur 
to the north. The conquered province was left in 
charge of Mirza Askari. But the new, administrators 
made themselves very obnoxious. So the people 
rose in revolt and Bahadur Shah was again seated 
bn his ancestral throne in 1537. Humayun’s occu- 
pation of Gujarat had lasted only for nine months. 
But Bahadur Shah did not live long to enjoy the 
fruits of victory, for he lost his life in the course 
of a .scuffle with the Portuguese governor on the 
high seas off the island of Div, February, 1537. 
The loss of Gujarat was followed by the loss of 
Malwa. During these campaigns serious troubles 
broke out in the north under the leadership of the 
Afghan Sultan, Muhammad, and .Viuhammad Zaman, 
Humayun’s rival and brother-in-law. 

The absence of Humayun, the withdrawal 
of all the best troops from the 
northern provinces, the revolts of 
Muhammad Sultan and Muham- 
mad Zaman and the proved incompetence of the 
emperor and his brother threw the political situa- 
tion of Hindustan in complete disorder. The great 
Afghan leader, Sher Khan Sur, availed himself 
of this general disorder and became master of 
Behar and Bengal. But Humayun wasted one 
year in opium-eating and merry-making. Then he 
was stirred to action and in January, 1538, he 
besieged Chunar, Sher Shah’s strong fort. Rumi 
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Khan’s artillery compelled the garrison to surrender. 
But, Sher Khan quitted the fortress and made 
away to Bengal. His terms of peace were rejected 
by the emperor, who occupied Gaur, the capital 
of Bengal, in July, 1538. But the bird slipped- 
away. Sher Khan came out from the province of 
Bengal just as the emperor reached Gaur. He 
now possessed himself of the provinces of Behar^ 
Kanauj, Jaunpur and Benares, thus cutting off the 
communications of the imperial army in Bengal. 
At Agra, Hindal proclaimed himself emperor. So 
Humayun conquered Bengal only at the cost of 
fiis empire and throne. 

Humayun marched out of Bengal when the 
rainy season set in. He kept up.. 
Battle of Chaonsa. facing the enemy on the field of. 

Chaunsa for more than two 
months. He was hard-pressed for supplies. So one 
early morning, the intrepid and watchful Sher 
Khan led a surprise attack upon the army of 
Humayun. The whole camp dispersed in no time. 
The Imperial sanana fell into the enemy’s hands 
and Humayun himself narrowly escaped by the 
aid of a water-carrier, Nizam by name, who carried 
him safely to the other side of the Ganges. The 
Mughals were expelled from -Bengal and Behar 
arid Sher -Khan’s armies raided the imperial lands, 
as’ far as -Bundelkhand. Sher Khan became Sher 
Shah, Sultan of Bengal, by the end of 1539. 
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With a demoralised and defeated army and 
in the face of rebellion and in- 
Bsttlc of Ksna-ii. triguc at homc and abroad Hu ma- 
yun could not make timely prepara- 
tions to humble his great rival. Even a common 
disaster did not unite the four brothers. Still in 
April, 15-tO, the emperor started against Sher Shah 
with 40,000 men and a powerful park of artillery. 
The action took place near Kanauj in May, 1540, 
where Humnvun met with a crushing defeat Sher 
Shah pursued the defeated enemy right up to the 


Punjab, which was surrendered by Kamran. 

Humayun was refused permission to stay 
long in the Punjab by his bro- 
So he meditated 
an expedition into Kashmir. But 
in this design he was frustrated by his artful bro- 
ther. In despair he turned to northern Sindh and 
requested Shah Husain, the ruler of Bakkhar, 
to support the plan of an invasion of Gujarat, 
which he intended to make his base of operations 


against Sher Shah. But it was refused. So Humayun 


remained at Bakkhar and attempted its reduction at 
great cost of time and energv. He turned for help 
to Maldev, the Maharaja of Marwar. But the Raja 
was pressed by the armies of Sher Shah. Hen^ 
Huma 3 ''un.- went -to- -U market with a following of 
only seven .men.,_It was here that the great Akbar 
'' 3 s born, October, 1542. Rana Prasad, the chief of 
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U market, gave some assistance to Humayun. Thence 
he went to Sivistan and afterwards to Herat and 
thence to Kazvin in Persia in 1543, where Shah 
Tahmasp gave him a magnificent reception. 

Tahmasp’s sister developed a remarkable 
intimacy with Humayun, who heard discourses on 
the Shia faith from the religious doctors of Persia. 
So the Shah promised help to the exiled monarch 
for the conquest of Badakshan, Kabul and Kan- 
dahar, the last of which Humayun was to make 
over to the government of Persia. .Repeated pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon Humayun for con- 
version. But he refused to sign the articles of the 
Shia faith, although he ordered a public recital of 
its formula, adopted the bonnet of that creed, and 
almost approximated to it. 

With the help of the Persian army, Humayun 
captured Kandahar from Mirza Askari in March, 
1545. Prince Murad, the nominal commandar of 
the Persian forces, died immediately. So he kept 
the fort with himself. Kabul was seized froin 
Kamran in . 1547. The subsequent career of Huma- 
yun is full of varying fortune. Suffice it to say that 
it was not till his brothers were dead or exiled 
that he' had peace in his kingdom. Askari died jn 
the course of a pilgrimage to Mecc^TiinSal died 
in battle. And Kamran after repeated forgiyeniess 
had ' to be blinded and sent to Mecca, where he 
too died. 



Ilnriy in 1555. in the midst of confusion 
tlint marl'od th.c rule o: the wmk nnd inrHicirnl 
s-if Sh'^r Shnh, Ihimavun doccendod fmm 
Knhul with 15.000 Imr^o, scir«' l t!tr T*nn):ih, di-fon- 
led Sihnndnr Sur n* Sirhind, lune, 1555. orrupird 
Delhi nnd Af^r-i. .nirl set nlnnt orennirine the nd- 
m!ni^tr.T,tion of the torritoriec. Unforttisvilely, senr- 
cvly hnd there been six months .nfter riumnvun's 
occupation of the throne, when descending from n 
stnirense he slipped, fell hcid-lonn over n pnr.npel 
nnd died in October, 1556. nt the nee of fifty-one. 
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portray. Ha ntiayaa- as a geaial, ‘affectionate, polite, 
.{rank, generous and witty prince. He was a man 
-of great quickness of parts. But he was indolent 
and volatile and he -wasted the most precious liio- 
mehts of his life in ^idle" -merry-making and crude 
and fanciful- experiments in administration. He was 
very brave on the battle-field and his esc /lading 
the walls of Champaner at the risk pf life xtispired 
confidence and energy in the minds of his soldiers. 
Blit he had not the brain of a great- -and watchful 
•commander of largo armies or the versatality of a 
startegist. This accounts- for his defeat by Sher 
•Shahi Humayun- was an accomplished prince. A 
.poet,_^ a mathematician,- an astronomer, a. writer 
of no mean repute, and a great collector of books, 
he maintained his father’s reputation as a great 
patron of learning. Khondamir,. the. celebrated his- ' 
torian, was the special receipxent of his patronage. 

But overflowing -with the virtues of a gen- 
tleman, Humayun sadly lacked- in the qualities of • 
a. prince. Still he evokes the • historian’s admira- 
tion for the great fortitude and - patience, with ' 
which he bore his many afflictions. The tenacity , 
-of purpose and the single-minded care • with which, 
he -pursued his scheme for the re-conquest of • 
India specially merit a mention 'in an impartial.; 
judgment of his character, 

. Humayun desired to ^^p^cel his empire into./ 
•a nurriber of provinces, ;:each with its own capital : 
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and a board of administration. The emperor was 
to supervise their government by periodical visits. 
He divided the oMiccrs of the state and the 
inhabitants of the hingdom into three classcs- 
Ahl-i-Daulat-otCiccvs, AJil'-i-iSndat-good men and 
Ahl'-i-Murad-X*co\i\c of pleasure. The day.s of the 
week were divided in the same fashion and special 
days were assigned to each class, to which an 
arrow was given as mark of differentiation from 
other classes. A further division of the people was 
carried out into twelve classes. The affairs of the 
state were again divided into four departments 
according to the four clcmcnts-/I^fl.«:fn!, of fire, 
Haicai, of air, Ahit of water, Khal’Iih of earth. But 
these were fanciful e.vpcrimcnts. 

CHAPTER V. 

Sher Shah Sur, 1540-1545. 

The childhood and youth of Sher Shah 
were spent in the great school 
1466- Qf adversity. His grand-father, 
Ibrahim, belonged to the Sur 
section of the Afghan tribe and was a dealer in 
horses in the time of Bahlol Lodi. A native of 
Roh, he subsequently settled in the district of 
Narnol. His son, Hassan, is described by Abul 
Fazl as having been once in the service of Rai 
Mai, grand-father of Rai Sal Darbari, Akbar’s 
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courtier. Ha sa n h ad ty p so ns. F arid .a nd Hizanii; 
t he elder F arid_pr th e future Sher Sbah bavib^ 
been born -in about i486. -The -two brothers were 
unlucby' enough to : be the offsprings of an unfavou* 
ritey though the first wife, - and were very much 
ill-treated, by their father an^' step-mother. HasanV 
master was -transferred to the district of Jauhpur 
where he obtained lands near Sabasram and Kha- 
vaspur. But being disgusted with the ill-treatment 
he received under the paternal roof, Farid sought 
th^protection of his father’s patron at Jaunpur in’ 
about 1501, where he became an accomplished 
student of history and literature and an experieh-’ 
ced revenue officer. Consequently, when Jamal- 
Khan Sarangkhani, his father's patron, transferred’ 
to him the independent charge of Hasan’s jagirr 
Farid greatly improved its management and won 
popularity with the agricultural classes. But after 
eight years step-motherly intrigue once more 
compelled him to leave his father’s Jaffir^and seek 
fortune at Delhi and Agra. Ibrahim Khan Lodi 
passed the grant iri~ Farid’s name on the death, 
of Hasan in 1520. A quarrel therefore arose 
between him and his step-brothers. So Farid’ 
went under thfe protection of Baha'r Khan Lohani,. 
afterwards Sultan Muhammad, who employed him.- 
as tutor to bis son and as fiscal officer. In this 
service he once slew a tiger and so his employer: 
made him- Sher Khan; The Afghans were how a' 
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,conqucrcd tribe .’ind Shcr Khah became a tem'- 
\,porary Jagirdar of Babar. His innermost desire was 
.to organise an influential position for the Sur 
•family in south-westerly Bchar, and if possible to 
create a strong Afghan party with a view to 
expel the intruders from central Asia. But 

times were not propitious. The Afghans were 
ill-disciplined and dis-united and their several 
.sections submitted to the conquerors, one after 
another, 1526-30. So he waited for the time 
'being. Sher Khan married the beautiful and sagacious 
Lad Malika, once the wife of the governor of 
iChunar. By this marriage he obtained an influential 
status in south Behar and a large treasure and 
fort of great strategic strength. 

Humaj'un compelled Shar Khan to cede 

Chunar in 1532. So Sher Khan 
Conqucit of Bengal, himself with the governor 

of Hajipur, then a part of Bengal and helped him 
in his quarrel with his master. This alliance bro- 
ught on him the resentment of the power of 
-Bengal, whose armies, aided by the Portuguese, 
were defeated by Sher -Khan in March, 1534, at 
Surajgadh. The political independence of Bengal 
was iterminated' by this decisive victory. Sher 
Khan now became the most ^powerful chief in eas- 
tern India, ■ though ‘ still he - acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Humayun. But the emperor called 
upon him to surrender his mew title- - and .territori- 
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“ss. So .the seige of Chunar begih i in. January, 
1538. It .was during this crisis' that Shj^rrKhan 
treacherously .obtained the .pbsSession of Rohtas, 
“possibly the largest and strongest hill-fort iri In- 
jdia,” from Raja Harikrishna'.jRai, by bribing his 
Brahmin servant. T radition r.says' that Sher Khan 
smuggled: his army into|.the-fprt;'by dolts, butxthis 
•story, does . not ..find sanction in the /work of 
Abbas Khan, the historian, of . the nreign rof Sher 
iKhan./ / ■ ; • • .ii.f-v* ■ * ■■ 

Thej^stpry of the' fall , of • Chunar, the con- 
■- quest and loss , of Bengal ;by Humayun, and .Sh.er 
[Khan’s victory over the emperor ^at . Ghaunsa* and 
Kanauj were toldin the previous .chapter. .. ’ 

After ./ the ; battlp' of > .Chaunsa, Sher. Khan 
^assumed the title of Sultan- rSher .Shah of Bengal 
and Jaunpur,'':cqined money,- ordered the KJmtha to 
•jbe read . iq ,his- name; and: sent' envoys' to the 
/various kingdoms, of -northern India. " ' •• 

Sher: Shah' bec ame- Sultan' of • India after th.e 
r,-'. . defe^ of Hutnayun a^ Ka nauj. 

Slier Shah. as Sultan, . dream of . his ' life wkS 

■ 1540 — 45 .' ■■ " - 

.-realised. The. Afghans were once 
in ore. restored .to power.' 

"C S.her -Shah's; jgeherals ; utuvc. away, xne aast 
: . .Mughal soldierrfrpm' the JPunj^. 

Acanctio.n of thePanjal?. Xlie G'akkhars.-wh'o were the allies 

'.-.ofi.the ..fTimurids, .were;, invited 
to rsubmitj .but :pji their: ‘refq.eal:a\, .strongr-fOirtc. was 
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\vith 'd‘ viiBw to ihy^^ by way’ of Gujarat 

and M^%a i ' But' Slier' Bhah anticipated the desi- 
gh of ■'Humaydh.' M'alwa was the weakest spot in 


the political system' of' northern India at that 
time. It's 'several- forts were held by ambitious 
chief tain's, Mussalmaii ' arid Hindu. ']\ialdev, th'e 


Maharaja of Jodhpur, closely • watched the politi- 
cal Weakness of Malwa arid was only waiting for 
a favourable opportunity to annex it. Kadir ShahJ 
the ruler of Bhilsa, was suspected by Sher Shah 
of having 'carried out "the death of his eldest son, 
Kutb Shah, and recently he had c.oinmunicated 
with him 'on*a'foofiiig of equality. So the campaign 
af Malwa -Started in 'April, '1542. Kadir Shah fled 
away to Gujarrit. The other chieftains surrendered. 
Barangpur, 'CJjjain, 'Hindia, Mandui ‘Rarithambhor,' 


Ghanderii^all fell to' the invader, one by one. 


Malwa was • ann'eked. ■' 

l^_^ib, a strong fort standing on a very 
• high hill of the Vindhya moun- 
Seige. and captnrc . tkins and streching north rind 

south for about eight miles 
along the eastern bank of the Betwa, was held 
by Puran Mai, a celebrated Rajput chieftain. Sher 
Bhah offered Benares to him in exchange' for it 
but he rejected the terms and so the fort was 
beseiged by the Sultan - in person. The siege 
iatted from April to June, 1543i -At last Purari 
Mall ■ negotiated for' a surrender on condition that 
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passage to Mahva. The condition was accepted by 
Slier Shah. The fort was handed over to . him and 
the garrison, numbering 10,000, walked out of it 
and encamped two stages near the Afghan army.. 
But Shaikh Rafif-ud-din Safavi and other Ulam- 
as in the camp issued a public faitoah calling 
upon the Mussulman army to make short work of 
the infidels. So Puran Mall and his men massacr- 
ed their women and children and- fell, fighting to 
the last. Sher Shah cannot escape responsibility 
for the massacre, though an attempt is made to, 
justify his connivance on the ground that the fury 
of the Afghan fanatics was beyond his control. The 
Reduction of Raisin and the expulsion of the Raj-, 
puts completed the conquest of Malwa and the 
annihilation of Rajput influence in that land. 

Maharaja Maldev was the most powerful ruler 
after the Sultan of Delhi in 

Jodhpur^ India at the time. In. six 

years he had brought the whole 
of Rajputana under one “umbrella”, and established 
Rathod supremacy over the whole land-. He was at 
this, time, negotiating with Humayun, his. ambition 
being to hold the exiled emperor as an important 
pawn in the political game against Sher fchah. So 
in 1542, Sher Shah sent an army to press on Maldev 
to prevent him from giving assistance ‘ to Humayuri; 
Maldev .'submitted. But when Sher Shah detect^ 



^iis contumacy, ‘ _%ri:hea ’ oti, Kagore. ' T\^e SuU.. 
tan - captured that, town and then besieged Merta,. 
inhere a victory was obtained only by sending for- 
ged letters into' the 'camf)- of (he ehemy. Then, 
Ajinefe, Abu, Chifor, and even Jodhpur surrendered 
to the invader. So 'Maldev.lia d to submit. 

Raja Kirit Singh, the" chief of Kalahjar gaye 


e . , TT , . , shelter to one Bundela robber 

-Seige of. .Kalati]ar and r- c ot. oy. ‘ • ■, V 

^ Sher Shah’s death. Chief, bo Sher Shah besieged that 

inAA strong fortress in November,, 

1544 ; The seige lasted very long. Slier Shah ' was 

the point of entering the fort; when one bomh' 

XSuTcTca) collided against the "wall, redounded, and 

fell on the other bombs, all of which caught' fire. 

^er Shah himself was burnt half. Thie' fort was 


taken. But the Sultanas Burn proved fatal, May, 1545.; 

Before the ‘time of Sher Shah, there was n6 
-yj, .j provincial administration at all. 

oVsherSrSl Sultans of. Delhi divided 

: . rincialGovernmenti their empire into a number ■ of 
' military fiefs, each of which was 
j|)IacM under the charge of an Amir, who was res- 
ponsible. .for its - civil and- military administration* 
Sriiere .were. no' official ties td^^lihk^.-the. central 
government with" provincial administrations. < The 
Ine^^table consecjtrence' was that the l office: of the 
fief-holder became' a -stepping-stone to that. jo£. the 
Sultan,. Sher- Sh^ih ' completely : over-hauled- -the 
whole proyincihl. organization. He took-Ahe Paa^apm 
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as the unit of administration for his empire. For 
each JParatjm., officers were appointed,- who were 
known as Shiqdars, Amins and Karkuns. The' 
number of the Paraffvas is uncertain, although we 
have the testimony of the official historian of 
Alcbar’s reign; who credits Shcr Shah with having 
divided his empire into forty-seven divisions. The 
Shiqdar was responsible for the peace and police 
arrangements of the Paragna I the Amin was res-* 
ponsiblc for revenue; collectively both were responsi- 
ble <for the whole administration. These Paragnas 
were grouped together into Sirkars. For each Sir- 
kar, Sher Shah appointed a chief Shiqdar- Shiqdar- 
irShiqdaran and a chief, Munsiff-M#7isijj^-i*7;m»siJ^a77r 
The chief Shiqdar was responsible for the peace- 
of the whole Sirkar. The Mnnsiflf superintended 
the civil administration of the Sirkar and acted as 
a circuit judge. The. Sirkar was the highest unit 
of administration in Sher Shah’s time. Sher Shah' 
abolished his predecessors’ practice of creating big 
units for civil and. military administration. He 
trained* up a class of officers and created an ad- 
ministration, the! frame-work of which lasted to 
the end of the Mussulman time. 

. . Sher Shah abolished, all intermediate officers 
‘ of his. predecessbrs in. tlie army 

The ;ahd-.ciieatedi an entirely ‘ different- 

military organization, r'eenuited and paid under -the* 
personal , direction . of the Sultan. A/Tegula!r...rolq 
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was. kept of all soldiers. The practice of branding, 
animals in the army was .revived;, , Soldiers' '.were 
paid in cash. Only those were promoted to higher 
military commands, who showed- disti-ngAiished setr 
vice in ■ war. A • special , reserve • forced remained • on 
the personal attendance of the- Sultan. The wholle 
army was- divided- into divisions, each under a' 
Eaujdar,- whose duty was only military.- .^n- excep- 
tion- was however, allowed in. the' case of frontier 
provinces, where' the Faujdars acted as Shiqdars- 
viz-the civil and' military administration of the bor- 
der lands was left in the hands- of the same officers./ 
Spies were posted in every division and special offi-i 
cers were appointed to supeti'ntehd the brand-- 
ing of animalSi The army was-.constantly reviewed..' 
Fatigued soldiets were sent , back- to’ peaceful pro- 
vinces. The majority of the army of Shef Shah 
consisted, of -Hindus and many of' them held very: 
high posts' — two ‘Hindus, Brahraajife Gaur and Raja' 
Ram Singh of Gwaliar'. were- his best generals. 
Officers changed every two years., 

■ In< the department of revenue, .the Sultan gave: 

effect . to all the experience he 
Revenue. when he was in' 

independent' charge "of his ' father’s .jagir at Sahas- 
ram and when he worked, as deputy-goveriior of 
Behar. Sher Shah introduced a uniforiri unit of 
measuremenf-the gdz'-iot : land. The land was 
properly surveyed va: hiahai and the assessment 





.'inti coni-.dtt.aion-. Djjitsj: time *)J f;tmine, 

remir: ii'jjj; ;nul center. s- wt'ic ajjov.cd 
lo pea^-atur. Al! a- scrj.mtrn**: weto atmual. Wasii; 
lands were rc-claiTn'-d lo a;;ric’.siiu;c. lnvt>ll{;aH«»n5 
were erdvred into the luddiaj;,; uf all charitable 
iasliluiions and a Inrpc pail of land of doubtful 
alienation was converted into crown~land. Sher 
Shah collected ihu revenue Ihrouph Mukadatns- 
cfiiccrs oppoinlcd and paid by the ilalc. lie was 
opposed to the creation ot an intcrmcrlialc class 
of revenue-collectors, known in later days as 
Zainindars and Talukdars. 

Al the time of Sher Shah's accession to the 

throne of Delhi, specie was very 
Coinsre* , , , 

scarce and the metal in the offi- 
cial coinage was very much debased. He therefore, 
rc-conslruclcd the whole currency of the empire* 
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He established about twenty- three provincial ihin^ 
ts at important places, for' instance, at . ‘Delhi,’ 
ICanauj, Balckhar, • etc. > He issued a copper-coin " 
called the davi with subdivisions into half, quarter, 
eight and sixteenth parts. He coined excellent pieces 
in gold, silver and copper with fixed standards in - 
weight and fineness, su'sh ,as Dinars, Mohors, etc; 
He fixed the metallic contents of the rupee. These 
currency reforms were completed -by the great. 

, Akbar. But the principles were those which were once, 
fixed by Sher Shah and they are the foundations of. 
the Indian currency-system of the present time. 

. Sher Shah did away with all internal custo- , 


Coninierce and 
Transport. 


ms = and collected duties . only 
on frontiers. Merchants, and 
travellers were, absolutely safe. 


on the highways. Officers were prevented from ex- 
ploiting the -trading classes in the matter, of. prices 
of articles of common use. -- Sher Shah improved . 
the communications of the -empire. Agra was cho-: 
sen as the centre of roads, . which, ran, to Dacca- 
andHhe Ihdus,/fx) -Burhanpur, Jodhptir,_!ydiore 
and_ Multan. . These .roads, were of great strategic 
value. They were protected on the. two sides by. 
shady trees. All along them, the Sultan built Sar-^ 

ais or caravansaries at the distance of every four 

■ *' > 

miles with separate and free ..kitchens for Hindus 
and Mussalmans. .Horses . w.ere -kept at these, pla- 
ces ready for. 'exchange- fbrj ,the.. onward, journey? • 
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The Sarais functioned as so many dal‘chaw7ds' 


and rest-houses. Flourishing market towns arose 
round them. 

The Shiqdar was the ,chiof police-officer of 
„ . . the province Jails of the prese- 

^ nt type .did not exist; but. 

there were forts, where state prisoners were kept. 
Sher. Shah, built strong fortresses throughout the 
empire and . especially on the western frontier. 
Shergadh or Bukkhar in Sindh, Rhotas on the 
Jhelem, Chunar in south Bchar, were the most 
well-furnished and strongly built forts. It was 
Sher. Shah’s intention 'to have one good fort in 
every Sirkar. Peace was seldom disturbed. The 
Sultan’s writ was respected by the robber, the 
highwayman and the trader, the old and the 
decrepit, equally. Sher Shah’s, government was a 
military despotism and he rule.i with iron hand. 

Sher Shah lies, buried in an unusually sple- 


Sher Shah as a 
builder.- 


ndid piece of architecture at 
Sahasram. His tomb is almost 
comparable to t'ne, .famous Taj. 


at Agra. Sher- Shah built a fine mosque at Delhi. 
Humayuh’s library near it is still. Imown as . the 
Sher Mandal. 


Sher Shah’s daily life was very regular. His 
justice was stern and impartial, 

lSia?ti!torr." sparing even |his .own sons. 

He was very.kind. and sympathy. 
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ctic to the poor and helpless; bat his iron hand 
fell heavily oa the revolted and the oppressor., A 

great leader of men, cool and collected, in adver*^ 
sity, a master of strategj^ free from fanaticism, 
not disdaining to stoop to treachery when need 
for it grew hard upon him, he was the image 
■of the enlightened despot of the eighteenth century 
European state-system He had a great genius for 
administration and war. Of course, in the reforms 
which he carried out In the administrative system 
of [Hindustan, he did not originate a single 
institution; he borrowed the dagli or branding institu- 
tion and the practice of direct recruitment in the 
army from Alauddin Khiiji. The institutions of 
the dak cliawki and the and the principles 

of the settlement of the land tax were as old as 
the Aryan rule in India. But what redounds to 
his- credit is that he saw the need for a complete 
ire-construction of the system round him and he 
•carried it out, despite the fact that he was busy 
all throughout the five years of his reign with 
arduous militar)- campaigns. It is rather an exagge- 
rated compliment to- Sher Shah to- say. .of him 
that “he relaxed the rigour of the. Mahomedan 
law-code” and that “he was the first, who; attemps^ 
ted to. found an Indian empire broadly based upon 
the peoples’ will.” Of course, he had not Akbar’s 
versitality. He did not experiment in religion; nor 
did he dabble in literature and poetry. He did not 
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persecute the Hindus in the name of religion ,but 
he did not also abolish the Jaciya. His mild 
treatment of the Hindus did not follow from the 
great rational underslading that religion was a 
•matter of one’s conscicnce.lt was rather the result 
of a cool and calculated policy-Sher Shah was as 
great a master of political as of military strategy. 
iHe was not the nation-builder of India, as so 
many make him out. Still, he was the only Afghan 
ruler, who understood the arts of peace and war 
and who, in the midst of environment hostile to 
toleration and sympathj', established and kept up 
a stern and courageous but generous rule. He 
renounced the worn-out traditions of the rotten 
Afghan monarchy and drafted liberally on his 
"Own personal experience to purify and energise if. 
'This was his real greatness and .it was no small 
one. Unfortunately for his family and race, he 
got the sceptre too late in his life and was called 
‘away to renounce it too early in his reign. And 
Sher Shah -was not blind to it. 

Sher Shah’s reign was a revolutionary depart 
tufe from the time-honoured but therefore destructive 
practices of the feudal and elective monarchy of 
the Afghans. He despised and therefore abando- 
ned ' the custom of territorial iassignment to big 
'Sirdars and officers. He -discarded the policy of 
•^feudal decentralization. He vgathered in his own 
hands 'the full powers of the • state.- In the art o;f 
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war, Sher Shah’s generalship was an epoch-making 
•event.. He brought into the battle-field a. scientific 
irhagination, a bold bat \weIKconceived .strategy, a 
eentralized command, a knowledge ’ of how. and 
when to strike the enemy# rapidity in marches and 
'Caution in retreats, artillery, frontier defences,. -etc. 
effective points which the clumsy organization of 
•the Afghans had not known' before, except during 
the days of Alauddin Khilji. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Successors of Sher Snan. 

» I 


. S he r Shah left two sons, Adil and jaiai, or 
whom jjalal was proclaimed Sul- 
tan as Islam Shah. The. elder 


Islam Shah $ur. 


brother, Adil Khan, was supported by many . disti- 
nguished Amirs. But being a man . of ease, and 
•comfort, he was forced to salute his younger bro- 
ther as sovereign and retire to Biana. The. Sultan 
chased Kis brother , even there and , Adil,. defeated 
and pursued, was treacherously killed. The reign 
-of Islam Shah was chiefly occupied with the revolts 
cf the Amirs and the persecution of the leader of 
'the Mahadavi • movement, Shaikh Alai. He died, 
•Nov_embe£, 1554.' ..... . . ^ 

‘ ' Islam Shah was succeeded by • his son, Fito^, 

. \ g a boy o f 12 yea rs. So the admini- 

. ' ' * . ■ . stratlon of the empire passed 

dnto the hands of his . motheri .Bibibai_and; .her 
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’brothet Mubariz- Kha'ri, children' of - Nizam/ -Sher 
:Shah’s brother” But Firoz did' not live long. He 
was murdered in the very presence of his mother 
•by the unscrupulous Mubafiz,' who became Sultan 
Adili Shah. 


'Adili Shah was a worthless voluptuary. He 

squandered away the riches of 
Adili Shah, 1554-1556. / , r 

; the state. But he found" out in 

Heniu. _. a m Uita^rv contractor and a Bania by 
caste," a minister arid great commander, who 
rose to the first position in the state by sheer 
abilities. Rebellions broke out in different parts 
of the kingdom. Ahmed Khan Sur or Mansur 
Khan, husband of the Sultan’s sister, proclai- 
med himself emperor as Sikandar" Shah Siir in the 


Punjab. But he was defeated by Humayun at Sir- 
hind in 1555 and he retired to the hills. Ibra- 


?him:Kha;n Sur, husband of another sister of the 
;Sultan, became paramount in Bengal. Adili retrea- 
ted to Jaunpur. In the meantime "Humayun’s ge- 
.rieral','. Tardibeg, entered Delhi. So Adili’s minister, 
Hemu, 'besieged that city and compelled . the Mu*- 
:ghal commander to surrender it to him. Hemu now 
assumed" the title jb’f Yikraviajit, struck coin in’ his 
Jiame, and advanced against cPrince Akbar' and 
:Bairam who -held the Punjab - on behalf -of Huma- 
yun, now dead. Hemu even vowed to turn Muslirh 
if be. triumphed; over . the Mughals. ’ But he was 
defeated .= an d slai n at jP anipat/. 1 556.~ Akbair- b'eca- 


me’ femperor ' sbbn after;; Sikandar Sur submitted 
rhimself to. him. arid accented a Adili - was 

■killed in fighting against, a ’ son of -the -Sultan of 
®erigal. Yet jthe,.:; Afghans _ were .hopeful. They 
raised Adili’s son as Sher Shah II to the office 6f 
the Sultan. But Akbar’s general, Khan Zaman, 
:defeated him. So he and his fdllowers. became Fa- 
kirs. '.Several Afghans accepted service under 
Akbar. Others became political refugees tin ‘the 
'kingdoms of Bengal and Gujarat. The Sur- dynasty 
came to an linhappy end and the Mughals -once 
more became rulers of India. 


-CHAPTte vir. 
Akbar, 1556-1605. 


The Establishment , of the Empire. 


Earl^ life oi Akbar. 


Now we take up the reign, of. one of the 
most illustrious rulers • of the 
world and 'the luckiest- and 
most versatile, of the Mughal dynasty. Akbar, 
“the pride . arid ornament of his 'age” was born on 
the full moon 'day in November, 1542, at U markc t 


and was named Ba.druddiri. Muhammad _A^bar:. 
Four years later, . the. name was changed -to 
Jalaluddin 'Muhammad . .Akbar, by which he is 
known in history. .He was first left in charge of 
Mirza .Askari .at Kandahar. Then he -was sent to 
Afghanistan under the -care of a sister of Baban 
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Kamran was in possession of Kabul and he had 
the hardihood of once exposing Akbar’s body ta 
cannonade, when the city was being bombarded 
by Humayun’s artillery. Soon Humayun became 
master of Afghanistan and he made special efforts 
to give a liberal education to his son. But Akbar 
did not show any noteworthy inclination to learn. 
In 1551 the jagir of Gazni was bestowed upoa 
him and he was betrothed to the daughter of 
Hindal, his deceased uncle. In 1555, he accompa- 
nied Huma5'un in his expedition against Sikandat' 
Sur. The Afghans were defeated. Akbar was left 
in charge of the province of the Punjab while 
Humayun proceeded to Delhi, where he died. So 
Akbar was crowned emperor at Kalanaur in the 
Punjab, February, 1556. 

Times were hard when Akbar mounted the 
throne. He was as yet a boy of 
thirteen and had to rely on 
the counsel and experience of men, whose interests 
and views, never- agreed and who were not renow- 
ned for selfless devotion. XJ?begs, Turks, Afghans, 
Persians and Mughals-these were the races of 
which his army and his ill-arranged administration 
were made up. -The Indian Afghans were strong 
in Oudh, Behar, Bengal, Gujarat and Malwa. The 
last Sur remained still to be driven away. The 
rulers of Rajputana and the vast Hindu population 
of the land did not know whom tachoo.se betweeii ' 
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the two parties billow jcompeting:..fori supremacy in: 
the land; therrtried-g.nd.,proved~wanting Afghans or- 
the unMiridd and pncert^in Mugh^s.. A.fghanistan, 
•was in the almost rUidependent; charge of .Mirza^ 
Muhammad Hakim,, Akb^r’s step-brother,- a minor 
and under the. care .o,f his mother. Lastly.- there 
was the large, well-paid and w^ll-led,.' army of. 
the Bania Vazirjof-, Adili Sh,ah Sur, Hemu, who, 
^as marching in full j speed - to meet, -vdefeat, and; 
expel the victorious but small ‘Mughal army from 
the Punjab. Thus the bqy-emperor of thirteerir 
was called .upo.n to face, a situatipp, made desper' 
rate by. his,:. own. minority,: the disunion- amongst 
his officers .and .qommanders,: the strength- of the 

enemy andithe/pncert?Li.nty.;of ;the - politic^ situa* 
tion in India and his own rear,, Afghanistan. We 
shall : see below, how : he.- steeled. - . cleat: - jpf all of 
them .one .by one,..and;by pluck, courage, concilia- 
tion and ■ sometimes .. harshness established for 
himself, -his.: jdyh?5ty and -Indians a polity, which 
was ;the;renvy of the world then, which -was the, 
glory -and- pride of his,',successofs-..and which still- 
lives in the memory of -Indians. ; 

Bairam-MK han. the Protect on- sent-, .small :par- 
. . .-. ! i ties ria pursuit .pf Sikandar Shah 

^Mughal VictorJ*.' and himself advanced in the 

= ..direction of- Delhi, -which had air 
ready fallen to Hemu. ,Xardi Beg who had sur- 
rendered the ■ fort to. Hemu . was ordered to-be 



^:^X"cutcd hy the I\c{;cni, bccav.sc jcaloury J)a(i 
spru»i; up In'Uvccu ilic ;wo and becam e ihc rq;cnt 
inies’.dcvi 10 n;al:c hi:; Jaic an example lo ihc 
v.vcihaiini; lubk-s u* ihc :lalc. Then iJanani and 
AhLvir meed Uensu ai rampai. Ilenuj had 15,000 
cavalry, 51 ar.d rOJ clcj’.jniti;: . lie v.a: a: Abu 
Far.l "a cxccHci-.i .M.;v.ini. anal he had 

a lojiy bkriunc had aaourcii hnn <:nt>rmou:i- 

ly in *.he snulliiade v»! isiud uolu'.c:;, a nun]!>er of 
able e*j;;ce:i, Osc plenty i*: :ituilc:y and pi.>v,cr of 
clephani:?. Hi:- aitillc.'v had nutlnn;; like si except 
in Turkey.*' T;;e le, u asm;eh stsei in November, 


.1550. Tile action vn.i; :.iub:»osnly ioui;hi. liesnu, 
buinj; wounded in the eye, ’.eil uistvtsscious in bin 
hju\Ui and the driver ol his cleplv.uu v.a*. captured 
alonj^ \\ith iho be;i‘..l and masicr. The captive was 
brought before Ahbar, who refur.ed lo strike him, 
saying, he was as good as de;id bvreause •* senna lion 
and aciiviiy had leJi hnn." Then ITiiram Khan 
severed llcinu's liead from ihebo.iy. Immense booty 
leil into ihe bunds oi the viciors. Tlie action of 


Panipac was a decisive victory. The Mughals once 
more became masiciHof India. A great famine raged 
in the neighbourhood for two ye:irs after this and 
the scarcity of corn was so great that men tcok 


to eating one another. 

Delhi was soon occupied. The Afghans fled 

deduction ol the pursued 

AiKtani. . and conquered, Sikandac Sue 



Surrendered and Akbar gave him jagirs in the pro* 
^nce of ' Bihar, 1557. Agra, Gwaliar, Sambhal, 
^aunpur,- Chunar ‘and other forts were captured 
itom the servants of the Stir dynasty and with the 
’defeat of|]Sher Shah-II, Adili Shah’s son at Jaunpur, 
■the Afghan danger came to an end. 

Bairam I^an was a_ Turko-man and a 
' subject of P( 2 rsia._;:His services 

•Protectcfate of .Bairam lent by the Shah of Persia 

to Babar. Bairam served that 
•emperor' and Humayun faithfully. During the 
•exile of Humayun, he acted, as his chief adviser. 
Now the sceptre of India had devolved upon a 
boy-prince. Naturally the Turko-man, upon whom 
'Humayun had bestowed the title of Khan-i-Kha- 
.nan or chief Amir, became the lord-protector. He 
was married to Salima Sultan Begum, a daughter 
of Babar’s daughter. 

Bairam Khan was a good and generous man; 
but being susceptible to flattery, jealousy, and 
-iriolence of' temper, he roused the resentment of 
=the Amirs, and specially the mother and .chief 
nurse of Akbar, Hanuda Banu Begum and Maham 
'Anga. Bairam Khan’s treatment 'orTardiHegT'^^d 
■-others made him very ^unpopular. . He gathered 
round him many unworthy ' flatterers and friends. 
•The Khan-i-Khanan ^did' nbf' show sufficient 
respect and regard even to the emperor and bis needs. 
'■So in;1560, Akbar left his protection at Agra and 
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went to- Delhi to meet his sich mother under the 
pretence of hunting. Orders were issued from that 
place removing Bairam Khan and his party from 
office. He was asked to go on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. But his friends gave him the evil advice 
to stir up strife in the Punjab. So he was pursued 
and defeated and compelled to apologize. At La- 
hore, the Khan-i-Khanan was received with great 
kindness by Akbar, who provided him with an 
escort to lead him to Surat, whence he was to go to 
Mecca. But when he reached Patan in Gujarat, he 
was killed by his Afghan servant whose father 
Bairam had killed in the battle of Sirhind. Bai- 
ram Khan’s widow became Akbar’s wife and bis son 
Abdur Rahim became the great Mirza Khan-i-Kha- 
nan, governor of Gujarat and comraander-in-chief. 

But the removal of Bairam Khan did not 


bring any great improvement in 
situation. Akbar had only 
changed masters. He was still 
busy with pigeon-flying and animal hunting. Of 
course, he was slowly recovering to himself the 
powers of the state. But the administration was 
in the hands of an unscrupulous and incompetent 
party, whose members traded upon the weakness 
and want of experience of the dowager empress and 
the chief nurse. The officers enriched their own po- 
ckets, and the poor emperor was once refused the 
modest pocket expense of Rs. 18 even. This junto 
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toisiriattiaged '-the - foreign - policy of -the state :iti 
MaWa and GondaVan. Adham Khan, Maham -Anga*s 
soil, bnce killed Shamsud’din' Muhammad Khanr, the 
Vazii^ in the palace. The emperor was "awakened 
frhm sleep by the resultant uproar.- The liiurde- 
rer Was. prepared even to attempt the imperial life. 
But Akbar hurled him headlong and insensible -oU 
the floor. Then he 'was ordered- to be". thrown 
away frorti the top of the terrace till he died. 
Adharti’s mother, the chief nurse, - died soon after. 
Hamida .Banu’s- influence was destroyed when -her 
half-brother, Khwaja Azam, was executed for killi 
ng his wife. Akbar Was now free- from the influen- 
ce of the harem. By this time, he had gathered 
round him a small circle of able, experienced: and 
loyal officers, some of whom were drafted -from an 
entirely new field, e. g. Raja Bihari Mai... 

Malwa was the legitimate possession of Akbar 

because he had succeeded to all 
Conquest o{ Malwa. conquered and protected pro- 

vinces of the Suf dynasty. In 1561,- the. government 
of the province was in the hands Of ah Afghan officer j 
Baz Bahadur, a drunkard and musiciani He refused tO 
acknowledge Akbar’s suzerainty. ' j^dham Khan- arid 
•pir Muhammad Khan were sent against him. They 
defeated Baz Bahadur. But they committed unpardo- 
nable atrocities, arid' refused tO - give' an -accourit of 
their conduct and the spoils of the victory tO the 
'emperor. It- Was in the course of-tbis victory that 
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-tlie ' famotis ’ ^dpa^ati), Baz Bahadur’s- slave-girl, 

‘poisoned herself '.'wh'etl' Adham Khan sent' a'gents 

to capture heri.Biiz. Baliadtir fled towards ■ Burhan- 

phit and tempted’' away Pif .Muhammad to fight 

hgainst him.''Pir Mahammad was drowned in the 

Nartada. Baz Bahadur fled to^the frontiers of Gujarat 

atid then to Chitor. He submitted at-Nagore in' 1570. 

•Malwa now became' a'province of the empire. 

Gbndavan was that tract of central India, to 

the north of which was Panna, 

.Conquest of . • . . •j.jjQ east Ranthambhor, to the 
Gondavan. , ^ , 

south Deccan and to ‘the west 

Raisin. It 'was a very flourishing principality, ruled 
by a Rajphl prince, Vir'a Hat-ay^j.'whos*^ 'toother, 
;Rani Durgavati, brave and able, commanded 20,000 
cavalry and lOOO elephants, and was mistress of 
great wealth; '-An Amir of ’Akbar, Asaf, Khaoj^at- 
-tacked her territory, on the flimsy ground that a 
-nobleman of Adili Shah Sur had fled to her terri- 
tories. Rani Durgavati was defeated at Mandla. 
Btlt she cut herself' to pieces, rather than retreat. 
-Her son, Vira' 'Narayan, 'died, fighting. Her ; forts 
-surrendered 'soon. Durga%'ati’s sister .and other 
Rajput girls were sent to the ‘harem of Akbar. 

All Kuli Khan Z^any the conqueror.'-of Sher 
Shah di',%his brother Bahadur 
Eastern RebeUtonU.'. . Khanj^a^ Asaf .Kh^i ' the : con- 
•-querbr -ot Gt)nda^an, now .made 
•common cause’ .'against Akbar. in •5564, and refused 
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fco’ give a dear account of the spoils they had ob- 
tained in their respective campaigns. Their rebellion 
spread over the provinces .of. Jaunpur, Oudh and 
Behan The emperor, his two best generals Munim 
•'Kfiah' and Raja Todar Mall, and others were kept 
‘Engaged by them - for full three years, and the 
seriousness oi their revolt was increased by the 
help they received from thef> iSultan of Beng al.* 
■But' they were defeated and dispersed and their 
-followers werib pardoned. Khart Zaman was killed 
-in a fight. Bahadur Khan was captured and execu- 
ted; The Sultan of Bengal agreed to read the 
Khutba and coin money in' Akbar's name. 

Thus Akbar had quelled his Afghari enemies 
and his rebellious Amirs. Now he 


Rebellion of the 
Tvlirzas. 


was: called upon to deal with a 
situation which, was the creation 


of his own kinsmen, the Mirzas, and which threatend 
even his throne. Mu^ mmad Sultan Mir za, a des-. 
cendent of Timur, was a Jagirdar in Sambhal. His 
five sons revolted and attacked Delhi but were 


opposed ..by Muriirh Khan. So they proceeded south- 
wards arid seized the important forts' of Ujjain, 
Hindia, etc. in Malwa. When the imperial armies 
were sent against them, they fled to the kingdom of 
Gujarat, 1567-1568. One of the Mirzas, Ibrahim 
Khan, separated himself from his party and after 
wandering into northern Gujarat, the Punjab and 
iSambhal, was captured and killed. Others had very 
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eventful careers in Gujarat, Malwa and the Deccan 
and their fortunes had great results on the polir 
tical history of India under Akbar. In fact the 
conquests of Gujarat and the Deccan were under-: 
taken by Akbar to defeat the plans of his rebelli- 
ous kinsmen. 

The Rajputs under Rana Sangram Singh 

were defeated by Babar. Sher 
Akbar and the Rajputs, defeated Maldev of Jodhpur 

and established strong military posts in Rajpu- 
tana. But on the confusion, which followed after 
the death of Sultan Islam Shah Sur, several Rajput 
rulers possessed themselves of important points of 
’vantage. Akbar expected them to acknowledge his 
siizeranity and all of them except the Rana of 
Chitor submitted themselves to the inevitable un-r 
der more or less military pre ssure. The Chief of 
the royal family of Amber, Kachchva Raja Bihari 
Mai, was the first to understand the spirit of the 
aige. He made peace with the young emperor by 
interceding at Narnol and asking its commandant, 
a slave of Sher Shah, to surrender the fort to 
Akbar. When Delhi fell, Bihari Mai’s son. Raja 
Bhagvandas, attracted Akbar’s notice by his brave- 
ry. In 1561, Bihari Mai’s daughter was married to 
Akbar and later on, Bhagvandas’ son, Man Sing h, 
was exalted to a high rank ifa the state-service. 
Gwaliar was surrendered by Raja Ram Singh. Rai 
Surjan Hada, after a protracted liegotiation and 
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siege, gave- -up' Ranthambhor, 'whieb 'hfe'- 'baeP^'yeHed 
for the- Rana -bf 'Ghifor fr<2>'iri a S€?fv§nt 'of Salith 
Shah, 1564-69. ^ Raja" Ratacliarid ceded ''iKaiailjaf 
and Pahna, a'nd'sent-tlie'faiiious naastei’ bf ithnsie; 
Tan Sen, to the. cbhrfj‘1567-69i • jhimal •' arid 
Devidas, officers of Maldev of Mafwair, ceded 
Mertha "arid 'Ghandra Sen, son of Maldev, accepted 
the suzerainty. In cbtfrse'of tlirie, Bikanair, Sirphi, 
i'dar, Dungarpur,- VarisVara • and Orchcha in 
Bundelkhand accepted the overlbrSship ' of Akbar, 
Only Mewar remained -P fedurate ; ■ •. .• 

When we remember- the- peaceful recognition 
'of Akbar’s suzerainty 4>y the ■'rOyal ' '.family- of 
Amber and' its earliest- i'lriarriage-connectmn with 
the- emperor, -ype -can Sufficiently, linderstand the 
causes- of the great influence which- its members 
fcommanded at the court. The greatest officers did 
riot show- ' such political ■sagacity,'-: adaptation and 
loyalty, -secrets ''of official recognition. ' .;v/ t 
'< We- saw -"above - that-, the-- •.object of Akbar’s 
-i ’ military -pressure- upon . the :Rajf- 
Akbar and -Mfiwat.- ' puts wris that they should kck? 
r, . .1 ‘ .^C- .riowledge him as their over-lord 

arid state-craftr-requited tiiat that should -be done as 
peacefully, as'-^possible. .5Bufcj^the...Kanq^ i pfi Cbitpr 
persistently refused ..to i dp, dt.. IJeharhorired Jaimal, 
the Rathod -chieftain irom Merftha, aJnd.fjgave, pro- 
itection to Baz Bahadur,:' die rebel of .-Mahya. His 
ifeudatory, . 15^1 Surjan,- - .held -jRanthambhor. ^Hik 
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brotlicr, Sukct Singh, once abruptly left the cairip 
of Akbar. So the emperor made up his mind - to 
chastise the Sisodia Maharana Udai Singh of Chi-> 
tor. The campaign began in 1567. Chitor Ava's 
besieged in October. The Rana fled away. But the 
defence was ably organized by Jaimal and his party. 
Akbar had very powerful artillery with him. The 
walls were ordered to be blown up. But the garrison- 
refused'to surrender. One nicht. the face of Jaimal, 
the leader of the fort, was lighted up by the firing of 
a:.cannon. Akbar at once shot him dead. Next day/ 
the Rajputs performed the Jauher', the fort was 
taken, but not before 30,000 men lay dead in Ihb' 
streets, February, 1573. Abul Fazl gives t lurid 
picture of the fight. 

‘ No one ever ?.nv such hattic, 

i^OT ever heard from the experienced; 

What shall I say of that battle and cnRapemcnt ? ■ 

I coaid not mention one item out of a hundred-thousand. 

As Tod says: “Horse could not stand in the mire 
of slauehtcr till sword hilt and spear butt were too slippery 
with blood to be longer held ” 

Udai Singh fled to the Aravalli hills and fpun- 
ded modern Udaipur. He died in 1572, and was 
succeeded by his celebrated son, “ the Suh of the 
ilindus,” Raria _Pratap, who carried bri • a ' guerilla 
Warfare and ah unequal fight tilThe drew his last 
breath in 1597, with the help of- his fearless Sirdars; 
•and the-' celebrated Jain minister, - Bhafna -Sliab, 
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I who emptied out their blood and money in the 
'.desperate defence of their home-land. Armies after 
armies were moved against the Rana by Akbar under 
the comihandership of men of his own race without 
any avail. In 1576, Raja Man Singh was sent^ 
The armies met at Haldighat, June, 1576. “The 
swords of the Rajputs, the brave twenty thousand, 
in the beginning, swept off heads and arms of the 
enemies... In the dust and the turmoils, in the 
thickest of the swaying throng, the Rana on his 
war-horse *• Chetuk ” slew and slew, ever seeeking 
to cut his way where Man Singh rode beside the heir 
to the throne of Akbar,’.....” His followers fought 
like fiends, but they had lost heavily and the supe- 
rior ‘number of their enemies began to tell. Pratap 
•fled •■away. His retreat towards Kumbhalner was 
covered by a faithful few, all of whom were 
overpowered till Pratap could easily escape the 
pursures. The action was fought near the defile of 
Devri, where Badayuni was present. He extolled 
Man Singh’s excellent generalship. 

“ A Hinds wields the swcrd ol Islam. The air was like z 
furnace and so power or movement was left in the soldiers, to 
fierce was the Kajpnt blockade. 

The for t of Gogunda fell to. the victors. This 
was the most illustrious part of the protracted 
campaign. It is needless to detail its progress .any 
further. SufBce it to say that Maharana Pratap 
idid not accept the suzerainty of the Great Mughal 
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nor did he agree to send his son to attend upon 
him; even the proposal to accept a nominal vassa- 
lage \%*as proudl}' spurned by him* 

The Rajput offensive of Akbar is universally 
misunderstood on account of its rhapsodical cha- 
racterisation by the celebrated historian of Rajas- 
than and its people, Colonel Tod. But it is ind- 
eed a bad historical perspective, an unfair reading 
of Akbar’s character, and an unjust censure of 
the motives of Bhagvandas, Man Singh, and To- 
dar Mall to say that they were actuated in their 
work by lust of conquest and anne.vation and 
thirst for blood, or that the Rajput allies of the 
emperor only desired to compel upon the unwil- 
ling house of Mewar a marriage alliance with his 
dynasty. As Count Von Noer has observed, "The 
Rajputs aided hluslim rebels or protected necessi- 
tous Rajputs, so that a new focus of conspiracy 
was formed partly within, partly without, the Em- 
pire.. .They marauded from their strong hill cast- 
les upon Mughal territory and interrupted communi- 
cations; if pursued, they found ample shelter in 
the impracticable defiles of their mountains. As 
long as the audacious Rajputs niched on the roc- 
ky heights of Malwa, endangering the transit of 
■imperial troops and plundering travellers and ca- 
ravans or levying black-mail on their passage and 
goods, so long assured possession of the country 
•was out of’ the question. The direct rodd to the 



Narbada valley and the Deccan -lay through the 
•country in which the Rajputs were located as gua« 
rds of the frontier. Their lands were a gatev/ay, 
'of. which it was imperative to wrest the key from 
their charge and ■ that key was Mev/ar.” Still the 
defence of Mewar by Pratap and his people shed 
-an undying glory upon the Rajput name, . 

' (^jarat- was once conquered by Humayum 
. Akbar could therefore claim it 

•o^GojSt. political condi- 

tion- of Gujarat on ^the eve * of its 
conquest was “-organised or constituted anarchy.’/ 
As the author . of the Mirat ~-i~A1iamadif Ali Mtr. 
•h’ammad Khan,- said; “The cause of the conquest 
'of Gujarat by Akbar was the animosity of -its nor 
bles^' assisted by rebellious subjects, whose mutiny 
c.nd endeavours -reverted ’ on themselves". Its Sul- 


'tan, MuzafFar Shah Illjr -was only an equal among- 
-st -equals, ' while - the whole . kingdom -was -divided 
'between him and his very powerful nobles.' Ahme- 
■dabad and Cambay were held- by Itim'ad Khan, 
the' Vazir; Surat, Broach, Baroda and Champaner 
by Chingiz Khan, a generous . patron of learning; J u- 
'tiagadh by Amir Khan Ghori, and Dhandhuka and 
Dholka by Sayyad Hamid; These nobles fought amo'-; 
ngsf themselves for power and influence.- So Itim- 
;ad'. Khan 'invited Akbar.: to save - him from ruin. 


Many Afghans like Baz Bahadur: and others ,v/ere 
•shelterd -by Sheir Khan, the fief-holde'r of Patap. 
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The revolted. Mirzas had got possession of 'Broach, 
Surat .and Champaner. ,At this very time, insurrec- 
tions' broke, opt in Bengal and on .the north-west 
frontier; So the conquest of Gujarat became a po- 
litical necessity to, Akbar. In September,- 1572, he 
marched to the succour of Itimad Khan, the Gu- 
jarati "Vazir. At Patan, the Gujarati nobles submi- 
tted. Sultan Muzaffar .^Yas taken prisoner;, and in 
November, the emperor e'ntcrcd the capital, Ahme- 
dabad. It was in the course of this . campaign 
that Akbar fought the celebrated and despera- 
te action' -pf [Sarnal* in the Thasra Taluka of 
Gujarat, even risking his life, against *. Ibrahim 
Mirza with ;succcss. The other Mirzas \Yere driven 
away from the province. Aziz Koka wss made 
Subedar. Southern Gujarat was left in charge of 
Itimad-ud-dawla and his party. But; the.y • proved 
incompetent. As Abul Fazl observed ‘‘Timidity, 
deceit and falsehood were mixed up with- a little 
honesty and made into a paste to which, the name 
of Gujarati was given.*’ No sooner was Akbar off 
to Sikri, his capital, than insurrections broke out 
all over the land under the leadership of. Husain 
Mirzaj who seized Broach and Cambay, the 
Kaja ; of . Idar, and .pther. leading Gujaratis. 
Akbar' learnt this and with . extraordinary haste 
appeared before, the gates of Ahmedabad in eleven 
days from Fatehpur Sikri-a remarkable'; feat of. 
military marching. Muhammad Husain Mirza and 
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hfs 20,000 ' nien were surprised, defeated arid 
dispersed by Akbar with 3000 men only on the 
banks of the Sabarmatl under the very walls of 
Ahmedabad. Akbar appointed Raja Todar Mall to 
regulate the revenues of the province while Mirza 
Khan, son of Bairam Khan, was made Subedar. 
The influence of the Mirzas was extinguished and 
their rebellion was over. But Gujarat continued 
seething with sedition. The disaflected soldiers, 
the Kathis of Kathiawar, the Jam of Navaha^r 
and Amir Khan Ghori of Junagadh joined 
Muzaffar and he was once more crowned as Sul« 
tan in 1582.. The Mughals almost lost the whole 
prownce. Akbar was at this time engaged in the 
Kabul campaign. But on his return to India, he 
inade supreme arrangements for the suppression 
of the rebellion. Muzafiar was driven away. Juna- 
gadh was captured. The Jam was defeated. The 
ex-sultan of Gujarat, finding no succour, went to 
Bet, the last extremity of Kathiawar, and theiice 
to Cuchch. But Aziz Koka .and' Nizamuddin 
Bakshi, the author of the TabTcat-i-AMari sent 
parties even there. So the Rao of Cuchch delivered 
over the person of the Sultan to the Imperialists 
in exchange fOr i'Morbi. The rebellion in Gujarat 
was over.y But>'nts end was very tragic. Sultan 
Muzafiar t was'^ibeing_ taken to " the^ ..emperor-'by 
the- rettti^ning' f or cei' when near Bhrol iiLKathiawar, 

f ' lias' .ranch at the hands' of his 
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he .pretended to retire to a .call of '.nature and: 
there committed suicide with a razor, which he; 
always used to keep with himself, 1593. 

; .The conquest of Gujarat had great results 
The pro\nnce opened up vast sources of revenue. 
Akbar came into contact with the Portuguese 
government of Goa. He got first-hand information 
a.bout Christian, Jain and Zoroastrian creeds through 
their . priests, who were invited to Sikri. And 
lastly, the revenue settlement of Gujarat and the 
splendid architecture of its mosques and temples 
became so. many patterns for imitation and 
adaptation in northern India. 


Sulaiman Karrani, the Sultan of Bengal, who 
■ had acknowledged AkbaPs' suze- 

of 'Bengal.' rainty, died in 1572. After some 

trouble, his younger son Daud • 
Khan was installed as Sultan 'with the help of a 
powerful and sagacious • minister, Lodi by name. 
But Daud was a dissolute scamp and he soon fell 
out with his own benefactor. Munim Khan, Akba- 
r’s governor of the- eastern provinces, was approa- 
ched by the disaffected party for help. So Munim 
Khan, Raja Todar Mall,- and finally Akbar himself 


enemies. He maintained an unequal fight against splendid resour- 
cei- for full' twenty 'years with great' resolution, energy, acuteness, 
and patience. Gujarat has found no sjmpath-etic historian, Hindu, 
MJihomcdan, or. European, j and' her last Sultan ^ died unsung, un- 
wej)t, Jard is forgotten now.. 
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started ‘ fot the east, June, 1574. ^Daud was very^ 
powerful;- he had 50,000.^ cavalry, 1,50,000 Jnfant’ry 
arid 3600 elephriiits,- besides artillery of very great 
strength. Still iii 157'5, Tanda, the capital of Ben- 
gal, was entered by Munim KhaOi Daud fled to 
Orissa. But the imperial forces being very weak, 
Daud plucked up courage, issued out of Orissa and 
fated his enemy at Turkroi or Mughalmari, March, 
1575, where a gr^t fight took place for full three 
days ending in victory for the invader. Daud ' fle d 
to Kaittak where he signed an agreement in April, 
1575, acknowledgirig"^kbar’s suzerainty. But a se- 
vere plague carried away the general, Munim Khan, 
Akbar therefore sent- Khan Jahan and Raja Todar 
“Mall. Daud was defeated and killed in July, 1579. 


It seemed as if the ^nexation of Ben g al w as co- 
riiplefeT''But disappointment followed soon. 

In is 80, Akbar was faced with a very serious 
. ' . . situation. In Behar his bfScers 

ind'^Ben^l!^ tactlessly enforced the. regulations 

about drilling and review of .j 
troops and branding of animals. This created re- ^ 
sentment in the minds of., local Zamindairs. “The , i 
contagion of revolt spread to the- province of Be- J 
ngal, where the governor applied the new measu- - 
res relentlessly and ill-treated and even tortured 
several local officers. To crown the mischief the 
new revenue minister, Khwaja Mansur, ordered 
reductions in increments rec entlv::gra nted to soldi- 
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It will be remembered that Akbar’s half 

brother, Mirza Hakim-, was in in-. 

Muhammad Hakim’s dependent Charge of Afghanistan’ 
invasioa oi India. ^ , , , , 

and th&t the Uzbeg leader's whof 
had broken out in revolt against the emperor ill 
Sambhal and Jaunpur, had once declared for him. 
That had greatly emboldened him. So when insu- 
rrection's were rife -in Gujarat, Behar, Bengal, and 
Malwa, he’i.crossed the Indus- and advanced as far 
as Lahore. Akbar sent' Raja Man Singh against 
him' and then he himself started with • a formida;' 
ble army. On -hearfng of thfe hmpeYor’S' approhcli^f 
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H^kim : retreated. AkBar sent Prince Murad in pur^ 
suit .of -him. :. Mirza ; Hakim fled away to Badai' 
kshan and. Akbar,. entered: Kabul in triumph. The. 
Mirza soon ; returned home and made submission 
After hi^: death ’ Afghanistan , became' a part of the; 
Indian • empire and was. ruled from Delhi. An exact* 
account of ■ this campaign is obtained from ;the'i 
records bequeathed to us in the - Gbmmmiwry - 'of 
Father; Montserrat, the Jesuit preacher, who ac-^' ' 
companied Akbar to the western frontier. . ' ' 
t i It was in the course of the Afghan campaign^ 

. that Khwaja Mansur, once ati; 
accountant in the perfume depart.^ 

. « ment and subsequently Vazir, 
was execnted-for sedition in February, 1581, in '■the 
Punjab. The Khwaja -had alienated the sympathy 
of the court by his policy of retrenchment, meticu-; 
loUs interference and cupidity. ’ Th e execution was 
ordered by Akbar on the evidence of cartain 
letters which were subsequently.’* discovered to have’ 
been forged by the victim’s enemies. Akbar repented 
of it afterwards. .... .. . 

While Akbar was returning home from Kabul/ 
the leader of ■ the *Roshanai sect, 
The T.T»»rzats. Pcfen jaial, left the court and . killed- 

•Birbai. the local officer. So-'Zain Khan 

' ■ Kokaltash:was sent against them?. 
The' ■ enemy ' collected-’ 30,000-. horse. . Zain Kha^^ 
fought twenty-three 'battles, .destroyed, seven armies" 
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and built several forts. Still, the rebellion was not 
completely crushed. So Akbar sent his favourite, 
Raja Birbal, and Hakim Abul Path. But they 
quarrelled among themselves. Near Mount Bulan- 
darai after a desperate fight of two days, the 
Raja’s section was cut olT from the main army. 
He himself w’as fiercely attacked by the enemy 
and the whole army of 8000 men was destroyedj- 
1585-86. The death of the Raja and the defeat of- 
the army greatly afflicted Akbar. Raja Man Singh 
and RajaTodar Mall kept the Usafzais under con- 
trol by occasional fights and specially by raising a ' 
series of military posts or thanas between the Indus 
and Kabul. 

The Baluchi chiefs made submission to Akbar . 
Conquest oJ and Baluchistan was annested ■ 

Baluchistan. . ■ , 

m 1595. 


Ali Chuk, the Sultan of Kashmir, died while •' 


Conquest a! 
Kashmir. 


playing polo in 1576. So there 
was scramble for succession bet- 
ween rival candidates. One of 


them, Yusuf, appealed to Raja Man ^Singh, who ’ 
installed him on the throne. But he' and his sons • 


refused to continue in the government of Kashmir 
as- peaceful feudatories of Akbar. So armies were- 


sent against them and’ they were brought under ^ 


subjection. The final' conquest of Kashmir was ’ 


carried out’ iU' 1592 by Akbar himself in a canipa- ! 
igh of fifty-two' days.J 
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;; ;; .Therruler. of Thatha had receiy.ed . Akbar-fe 

lielp against the chief of Bakh-. 

Anneration of Smdh, Mirzas of Kandahar'. 

Orissa and Kandahar. 

as early as 1551. The ruler of- 
:• . j . . lo-vrer Sindh had accepted Akbar’s, 

rjeligioin.. After his . death a complicated womanly: 
intrigue, in;the. details of which .it is. not necessary., 
tp. enter, here, resulted in.the annexation of Bakhar; 
a.nd ..lower .Sindh, in 1591'. 

. Orissa was annexed by Man Singh in 1593. 

. r . Muzaffar Hussain, the Persian governor of Kan-r 
dahar, gave up Kandahar voluntarily to Akbar in 1595,. 

The.D.eccan was .divided .at this time, between- 
' the four Mussulman .kingdoms, 

Khandesh, Ahmednagar, Bija- 
Chand Bibi; .. pur and Goalkonda and the small 

Hindu . Ki.ngdpm of Penukonda 
to the south .of the . .Tungabbadra, successor ..of the- 
great . empire . .of .Vijayanagar. . The Muslim king-r 
doms exchanged , envoys with, the Mughal empire- 
alnioBt every year. The ruler .of Khandesh had even 
^ven a. daughter of his in .marriage to Akbar. But. 
the ponquest. of,. Gujar.at and the rebellion of the. 
Mirzas disturbed these amicable rdations between; 
them. The Mirzas and .their followers e.scaped tO: 
the south and found at its various courts happy, 
homes., and easy .opportunities for conspiracy. 
Besides,, thei Sultan of Ahmednagar imprisoned, 
his younger brother, Burhan Shah, who escaped to-. 
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Alibtir along with many dislinguishcd officers. Thc5'’ 
lived in the north ns Akbar's Jagirdas. In 15SS 
Murtuaa Shah of Ahmednagar was murdered by 
his son who became Sultan. But his succession 
u’as contested by other candidates of whom Burhan 
Shah was now the most important, as he had the 
support of Alcbar. Burhan promised Berar to the 
Mughals and he agreed to acknowledge Akbar as 
sur.crain. So Akbar sent him to his native land of 
which he became master in 1590. But after be- 
coming Sultan Burhan Shah refused to carry out 
the terms of his agreement with the emperor. So 
Akbar sent Abul Fair.i, his friend and poet-laureate, 
to him as envoy. His embassy had no effect. So in 
1595 Prince Murad was sent with a strong force 
and the viceroys of Gujarat and Mahva were in- 
structed to help him if necessary. The prince be- 
sieged Ahmednagar, which was ably defended by 
the celebrated Chand |Bibi, Burhan's sister, who 
had assumed charge of administration on her 
brother’s death. Four parties competed for chief 
power at the capital and Chand Bibi could not 
offer a very effective defence of the fort. Peace was 
therefore signed by the defending party. Bahadur 
Shah, grandson ofBurhan Shah, became Sultan under 
the suzerainty of Akbar, who obtained Berar. But 
the treaty was soon broken and Akbar again sent an 
army to invade Ahmednagar. The Sultan was help- 
ed by the friendly rulers of B ijapur and Goalkonda. 



''But 'he was ' defeated ’itvAshti'iri'' january,- ' 1597, 
by'-' the Mughals <■ who’ ' numbered: only ‘15,00() 
•^gainst ’60,000.. 

i ! • The next ’three. years were xaicen up oy cne 
siege ’of lAsirga’dh and ;the campaign in Khandeshi 
iWhen Akbar • was free he once’ more launthed 


bis great and now the last attack upon the fort 
of: AHrh'ednagar. Prince Daniyal- was placed in 
cotnmand of the'opefations this time'. The garissorf 
was divided against itself. Chand Bibi counselled 
jpeace; But her enemies ddsired war. _ So sh e was 
iriSirdered. : Even theh the fort could .riot be savedr 


][t..fell in August, T60r. : By.'a treaty the ' Sultan 
parted p’ermane’htly' .with the”' province of Berar 
in exchangejfor Ahmednagar. ‘ ■ . . i ' 

; Great eulogies are lavished: on- Chand Bibi,‘ 
-..J ; { • ' ' Of I masculine ' eriergy,- a born: 

^^hard Bibu ■ / ; leader, of mankind,: adept ih'- 

statecraft, a wbnderful drgciniser of the ’ army,' self-' 
les^ and shrewd,- she .'stands peerless in the history’ 
bfi.fhe-Deccani .Sultanates. As ^ Noer’ .said;- “.When 
Englishmen.’ .fled befor .'the -Maid-.of. Orleans,- they, 
railed at her.; fo’r ;a .-witch; the- discomfited- Mughals: 
praised with ienthUsiism :the L'ady df ' Ahmednagar 
arid. '.respectfuUy .honOurb’d' -her with, the -title .of 
£}Jidnd Sultan:'' I •' --re!.'. ^ '■ 

i:; -j . Embassies : wefe-.-sent' to 'the kingdom^ i-d£ 
“'Akbar and dther:’^ i. iBijapuf. .dnd Goalkanda. : Ibra^ 
^^eccaiii powers., ; •, t .him ' AdU: : Sha'hViwthe. Sultan of 
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• * 

'Bijapur, accepted Akbar’s suzerainty, ’ agreed t6 
pay -tribute- and . gave hisfdaugh^r' to Daniyal' in 
marriage. The Bijapuri princess was accompanied^ 
by • the celebrated historian, MCihammad Kasim 
Firista, to her husband's home. Akbar received' 
embassies from Kochin. 

'Raja Ali Khan, ruler of Khandesh, had always 

, . professed great friendship to 

Siege of Asirgadh An- He is said to have once 

negation oi Khandesh. 

observed that he would salute 

thousand times on the mere mention of Akbar's 
name. He joined his forces with the Mughals in the 
lat-ter’s fight against the Bahmani kingdoms on the. 
field of Ashti, January, 1597. The Mughals.were 
victorious. • But Raja Ali Khan, their friend, lost 
his- life in fighting. His son, Bahadur Shah, reversed 
his- father's wise policy and joined the state of* 
Ahmednagar. He made great preparations to resist 
Akbar by strengthening his strongest fort, Asirgadh 
with 100,000 animals, and 15000 artisans and stored in. 
it -large quantities- of graifi. Oil, opium arid inmniense 
artillery. Akbar otde'fed his generals to besiege Asir-' 
gadh and 'he himself encamped in front of it in April,: 
16bCf.-The sifegef lasted up to January^TODl, a'nd tlie 
fort was surrendered to the invader only when idefehce 
became hopeless, because a grOat : pestilence had 
broken out iff. the city^ After the r^eduction, .of 
Asirgadh, t-he-^ state iotKhandeshi was made a-proyi- 
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pee of the empire, and the ruler, Bahadur Shah, 
pras imprisoned. Abul Fazl became the first governor 
of the new province. Immense, booty fell in the 
hands of Akbar, of which thirteen hundred pieces of 
artillery were the most valuable, as the Mughals. 
were short of it and had even requested tfie, 
Portuguese fathers to arrange for assistance in 
them from their government at Goa. 

The late Mr. V. Smith accused Akbar of 
treachery and perfidy in his dealing with Bahadur. 
Shah and the garrison, and Abul Fazl of falseho- 
ods and suppression of truth in describing the 
operations of the seige. The Jesuit version is now 
given to us in a reliable form in English by Mr. 
C. H. Payne, who has subjected Mr. Smith’s sto- 
ry to , a critical examination. He argues that Mr. 
Smith was very imperfectly acquainted ‘with the 
original. Again the account of the Fathers was 
based upon second-hand information.. It should 
be remembered that V. Smith relied in this case 
more upon the account of Faizi Sirhindi than upon 
the Al:har Nama. Another evidence against V. Smi- 
th’s unjust and contemptible allegations is forth- 
coming from an independent source, “ the History 
of Gxi]2LT?Lt"-Zafar’al-Wdli, written in the sevente- 
enth century. 

Akbar’s ambition knew no bounds. He 

conqDcring the v;hoIe 
poffcfi. Deccan, He had designs on 
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Badakshan and even Tnran. He had made great- 
military ipreparations to capture the western ports- 
from the Portuguese. He received ambassadors.- 
from the. rulers of Kashgar, Turan, and Persia and. 
he had almost prepared to send envoys to Spain. 

Akbar had three sons, Salim, Daniyal and 
Murad. Salim was the eldest. But 
Sabms rebellion. developed the evil ha-\ 

bit of drink. He was not on good terms with his, 
brothers. He enjoyed the rank of a Mansabdar of 
10,000, while they had held in recent years very, 
important commands. So. he felt jealous of them.. 
He disliked Akbar’s experienced friends like Abul 
Fazl. Once he was suspected of having poisoned, 
the emperor. In 1599, Akbar asked him to proceed 
against the Rajputs of Mewar. But the prince wa-. 
s.ted his time and sent Raja Man Singh there. 
At this time the imperial forces were engaged in, 
the Deccan campaigns. Taking advantage of these, 
conditions Salim revolted. He possessed himself of 
the provinces of Allahabad, Behar and Jaunpur, ^as- 
sumed the title of Padshah, and refused, to accept 
his nomination ^ governor of Behar and. Orissa. 
So. Akbar returned to the north and sent for Abul 
Fazl from Khandesh for- advice. Salim, afraid of 
the Shaikh’s influence over his father, caused hini 
to be way-laid and killed by Vir Singh Bundela* 
tjie chief of Orchha, in August, 1602. 

: Akbar felt bitterly the loss of his Qearer.t_,iri» 
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€^iid and the 'guilt 61 his son; -.Butlthe latatesmatf. 
ahd’^fatheT' overcame* the (judgei . and' the ;;prince .Was. 
reconciled through ^the intercession . of Hamida Banii'. 
Beguiri and Sultan Salima Banulbyj the -end- of 1604* 

- '.Signs, were riot wanting - to- .indicate, the’. 

r 'approaching end -.6f-i the.'. reign 
Akbar’s death. ^ life of Akbar. His best friends, 

Abul. Faizi, Abul Fazl," Shaikh . Mubafrik, Raja Bi- 
har! Mall,' Bhagvandas- and Todar Mall,' had .pas-" 
sed away. . Prince Murad 'died' . .of ; excessive: 
drink in May 1599 in the Deccan. Hamida Banri' 
Begum died, August, 1604 and Daniyal :iri.. the be- 
ginning of 1605. After a' brief illness,. Akbar' also. , 
passed 'away in 'Octo'ber, 1605. He was - buried- at 
Sikandra near Agra in a fine tomb, the grandeur 
of which so ' appealed • to the German Count Von 
Noer that he was impelled to write his ^celebrated- 
biography, 

; CHAPTER Vlir. 

Akbar’s, institutions, religion, and character 
His place in Indian history. 

The above pages noticed the political’ history- 
of the reign' |6f Akbar.' It now- 
Akbar s person. . remains to describe bis character, 

his administration, his religion, and his friends, -and 
then to evaluate his true place in Iridian'Chistyoryr 
The person and character of-^ Akbar are- 
described b/ Jahangir in his Memoirs and by 
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Christian misrionarics in their Corhmentaries. They 
agree remarkably even in details. The following 
impression is left to us bj» the Christian Fathers; 
Father Montserat describes him in his Comvicniarics 
thus: — “He is of a stature and of a type of coun- 
tenance, well-fitted to his royal dignity. He has 
broad shoulders, somewhat bandy legs, well-suited 
for horsemanship and a light brown complexion; 
He carries his head bent towards his right shoulder. 

His forehead is broad and open; his eyes so 

bright and flashing that they seem like a sea 

simmering in sunlight. His cyc-lashes are very 
long. His eyebrows are not strongly marked. His 

nose is straight and small though not insignificant 
His nostrils are widely open as though in derision. 
Between the left nostril and the upper lip there 
is a mole. He shaves his beard but wears a mous-’ 
tache like- a youth, who has not reached his 
manhood. He does not shave his hair which he 
gathers in his turban as a concession to Indian 
usage. He limps in his left leg though indeed hq 
has never received any injury there. His body is 
exceedingly well-built and is neither too 'thin not 
too stout.. He is sturdy, hardy and robust. When 
he laughs, his face becomes almost distorted. His 
expression is/tranquil, serene, open, full of dignity, 
and w;hen ,he is angry, of aweful majesty. It is 
hard . to.- exaggerate how accessible he -makes him- 
self to-; all,' who. wish audience with -him. He 
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endeavours to uho\^ '^himself .pleasant spoken and 
affable rather than severe towards all who come 
to speak to hiin; His courtesy and affability attach 
him greaty 'to Kis people. He has an acute* insight* 
•and shows much vfise foresight both' in avoiding 
dangers and in seizing favourable opportunities for 
•carrying out his designs. He is greatly devoted to 
hunting. As he is somewhat* of a morose dis'posi- 
tion, he amuses himself with various ' games. He 
•is very fond of strailge animals,' birds' and... things. 
He can control the most mischievous' elephants; 
horses and camels; He hardly drinks wine but he 
uses opium. Sometimes, he quarries stones himself, 
watches and practises the art of an artisan... He 
is a great patron of learning.... 'lie has an excellent 
judgment, very good memory and knows many 
subjects. He is ignorant of letters but he is able 
to expound difficult matters very clearly and 
lucidly. He gives his opinion very shrewdly and 
so appears very learned. ...He is very stern against 
offenders.... He has great regard for right and just- 
ice in the affairs of government. He hates and 
punishes severely debauchery and' adultery.... He 
asks questions even without waiting for answers 
to previous ones.” 

Nov/ we take up the administrative reforms of 

Akbar and first, the new theory 
Ai^nintitratton. r i t ' . 

or ktngship. In many respects, 

Akbar followed and improved upon the salutory 
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•precedents of his great predecessor, Slier Shah and^ 
lit introduced hew principles also. Sher Shah had 
abolished the theory of an elective Sultanate and 
consulatioh with a narrow council of nobles. Akbar 
persevered in these innovations. But he did more. 
He made the office of the emperor absolute, heredi- 
tary, symbolic of the majesty of the state, thd 
fiource of all power-and patronage, the dispenser Of 
«qual justice to all, the fountain of honour, offence 
against which was not only treasonable but also 
sinful, and suzerain of all Hindustan. The imperial 
■writ rah with sacred and equal strength in all parts 
■of the empire. The Turkish theory of kingship was 
•not so universal, so divine, so majestic. Akbar’s 
tiew kingship or Padshahi was essentially Ihdian. 
As Abul Fazi says in his preface, “The Emperor 
was the origin of all stability and possession — ro- 
yalty was a light, emanating from God arid a ray 
from the sun, the argument of the book of perfec- 
tion, receptacle of all virtues, paternal' love, . a 
large heart, trust in God, prayer and devotion. 
Obedience to it was divine worship. The ceremo- 
nies of weighing, Pakslia-Bandhaih darsJiana etc. 
.all emanated from the same idea. 

Akbar’s system gave expression to another 
very iihportant idea. The em- 
Oae all-powerful, His .em- 

pire should therefore be undivi- 
ded and indivisible. Babar and Humayttn spent 
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almost a-, liifetime..in asserting supremacy against- 
tith. and kin., Akbar .read this .important lesson; 
ill the annals, of . the Timurids,. and he waged, 
relentless war, against the theory of a. partition of 
the empire.,, He never divided . his dominions with. 
6is brother,, sons, or. kinsmen.. But the Mughals 
were slow to, accept, his theory. 'J‘^e death_o£,.an; 
^peror was invariably a^ prelude . to fatricidal. 
intriguV and war. 

Akbar.’s third great innovation, was the insti - 
, tution of a new nobiHty;., The;, 
^ew Nobihtjr. . .very heterogenous constitution ^ 

of Indian society . facilitated his work. The rank 
a.nd file bf^his nobles were, drawn from Uzbegs 
Turks, Persians, Afghans, .Rajputs, Khatris, etc. Th( 
Rajputs were themselves great territorial cheifs 
with pedigrees going, back into countless centuries 
So the . emperor,, th^e 'lord., .of such a class, .was 
invest^ with super-prerogatives. , . v 

Akhar’s^nobility was energetic, loyal, experien- 
ced in war,, adrhiriistration and state-craft, and 
certainly not hereditariy. No member of it disputed 
rank and prerogative with the emperor and. it 
muttertd “Amen” to all that fell from the august 
lips .of, the great ShaliTinrShah. It was thus radi- 
cally different, from the . one, which thronged in 
defiant and uproarious inood ground the -throne 'of 
Kiiilji Jalaluddin, Bahlol Lodi, Islam Shah Sur and 
Humayun. . 
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Thc departments of the state in Akbar’s time, 
. , , . detailed in the Ain-i-Ahhan did 

not fundamentally diner from 
those, given in the histories of earlier Mussalman 
rulers. Then as before, “ Royalty received its final 
tint fint from the department of Vakil, the Regent, 
under whom were Mir Ma’l, officer in cliargc~nf 
the Privy Seal, Mir Bakshi, chief pay ‘master, Mir 
Arj-officer in charge of petitions, Kubegi or bearer 
of the imperial insignia, Mir Tozak-master of cere- 
monies, Mir Bahari, harbour master, Mir Barr, chief 
forest officer, Mir ^lanzil, quartcr-mastcr-gcncral of 
the court, Khwan Salar, superintendent of the kit- 
chen, Munshi or secretary, Kushbegi or Superin- 
tendent of the aviaries and Akhtbegi or superinten- 
dent of steeds; secondhf from Vazir as Finance 
Minister, under whom worked Divan, Sahib-i-Tanjih, 
deputy Divan, A war jah-navis, accountant, MirSaman, 
superintendent of furniture, Nazir-i-bayutat, chief of 
the workshops, his Divan or accountant, Mushrif 
or clerk of the treasury, Khajanchi, Waqnis or 
recorder, and Amil or collector of revenues; thir- 
dly from . companions of the King, viz. Sadr or 
administrator-general of charities and chief justice^ 
Kaji or judge, the Hakim or physician, the poet, 
etc. and lastly from the personal servants of the 
emperor, viz. table servant, etc. 

The Vakil or Regent was as it were, the 
.Chancellor of the empire. But his office was not 

G 
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So important as that of the Vazir. 

In 1583 Akbar created twelve special' depaxt- 
ments. 

We describe the' central ' government. The 

Sliah-in-Shah or Emperor was 

tral Government. ' . ■ . ■ -j! • ' ■ • j- ' ' ' *■ ’ 

of course its presiding genius; 
The YaTiil or Regent looked after the empire iri 
the absence of the emperor. The ‘^dzir was chief 
finance-minister. The BaJcslii was’ payihaster of the 
administration; he had under him assistants directly 
responsible to him all over the empire in all de- 
partments. The commander of forces or Sipdh- 
was ’one of the most important officers of the 
empire. He was looked upon as the vice-regent of the 
emperor, exercising powers of life and death and 
rights of a revenue and judicial officer even. The 
Mir Adii and chief Kaji were the first judicial offi- 
cers of the state but their duties could not have been 
so detailed and regular as of the high court jud- 
ges and legal remembrancer of our days, ' as 
gradations of courts, highly cultivated systems of 
substantive and adjective law and legislation were 
unknown at the time. 

Akbar’s provincial administration was radi- 
cally different from that of Sher Shah and others. 

He abolished Sher Shah’s divi- 

Provincsai Adminzst- sions of the empire into small 
ratiun. Sabaz. .f . 

units-Sirkars. He divided his 
empire into large provinces, called "Sabas, each 
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Suba into sub-divisions; -called Sarkarsj and'each- 
Sarkar into still: smaller units, called Mabals. Acc*^ 
ording to the in ' 1594-95, the em'pire con- i 

sisted of' 12 'Subas, subdivided into 125 Sarkars, 
again subdivided into 2737 townships. The twelve 
Subas were Bengal; Behar, Allahabad, Oudh, Agra, 
Delhi, Lahore, Multan, Kabul, Ajrnere, Gujarat, and' 
Malwa. Kashmir was included in Lahore, and Sind * 
in Multan. Later on, three more were added by/ 
the' conquest of lihandesh, Berar and part of 
Ahmednagar. 

An idea of the provincial organizatio'n may 
be gathered from the following table about Gujarat, 
taken from the Mn-i‘Akhari> 

The Suba of Gujarat was divided into nine 
Sarkars, namely, Soruth (Kathiawar) Ahmedabad, 
Patan, Kandod, Champanair, Godhra, Baroda, 
Broach, Surat. The Sarkar of Baroda was agaia 
divided into four Mahals-Baroda, Sinor, Bahadu- 
rpur and Dabhoi. 

The Suba was placed under the charge of a. 

governor, known as the Subedar,: 
Snbedar. Sipah-Salar, Hakem or Sahib' 

. Suba. or simply Suba. Ain I in book III in thy 
Ain-i-ATibari gives his duties. He was the emperor’s 
deputy im the province- whose troops and people 
were under him. He could punish them with death, 
hold judiciaT investigations, appoint trusty guards 
on -high.ways, . employ- spies;, attend 4:o- agriculture 
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arid irrigation, send Amils to collect revenue, 
construct wells, gardens, Serais "etc arid look' after 
the general administration of the province. 

The Paragna, the next unit of administration 
in the provirice, was ruled by the 
Faujdar. Faujdar Gard. . Akbar expected 

him to collect the, revenues of crown-lands-; and 
dues from Zamindars, to chastise rebellious culti- 
vators, to. insnect troops and horses and to be res- 
ponsible for fthe civil and military administration 
of the'Paragna. His duties are described in Ain 

Ain IV in the third book of the Ain -i-Ah- 


Kotwal. 


hari records in very erreat detai- 
ls the duties arid responsibilities 


of the next important officer in the provincial hie- 


rarchy-the Kotwal or guardnn of the citv. He was 
to, watch and patrol the city at night, keep a re-, 
gister of its houses, organize its defence bv citizen- - 
soldiers, keep a minute account of the income and 
expenses of people, control markets, provide relief, 
for the poor, collect local imposts, regulate prices 
and weights, prohibit the, use of wine, keep an inyen- 
tory of the property of those who died heirless,' 
forbid ?laugh ter of animals on appointed days. and. 
organize festivities oh state-occasions. , 

The Amil punished .robbers, .advanced money 
. • • .T; [tor cultivators, appointed Patels, 

*. recovered waste-land for . cultivar . 
tion, .stimulated the cultivation. of .valuable, produce,. 
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measured the land and assessed it, collected re- 
avenues, kept records of individual farms, appointed 
Karkuns, Mukadams, Patvaris and Kanungos,' ins- 
pected receipts passed by individual collectors, and 
.seiit monthly statistical abstracts about the moral 
and material progress of the province. 

He kept' the treasury with the knowledge of 
.Treasurer; the registrar and Shiqdar. 

■It was stated above that Akbar created a new 
class of nobility. Its members 
Man^bdars. were known as Mansabdars from 

; : ' , • the Arabic "Mansab" meaning 

.an "office. Akbar diviaed the nobility into 66 grades, 
;zrom the commadant ot 10 to the commandant of 
iQjOOO. Commands above 5,000 were reserved for 
'princes; Each Mansabdar was paid according to a 
*nxed standard and he was allowed to keep a 
contingent of troops, horses, elephants and beasts 
of burden, according to rules and regulations. Every 
^3ne of the 66 Mansais had three distinct classes 
with' varying- pensions and contingents for each. Jn 
•actual, -ipractice, ' thirty-three and not sixty-six 
Mansabs' existed on the official lists, e. g. three 
^Mdnsabs lor the three princes, of 10,000, 8,000 and 
7,000, and thirty; JbfansaSs of -5,000, 4500, 3500, 
;3,000, 2500,' 2000, 15QU, 1250',:i000i 900, 800, 700, 
bOO, 500, 400^. ."3i0, 300; 250, 200, 150,' 120, 
100, 80, 60,:-50;. 40, 30/20, 10.' - Mansabdars • 

IOqO were Umraos, Amirs, 
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.Sipah Salars and they were appointed as governors 
j and Faujdars. MansaSs^were jdt and . sawar Man'- 
-SflJSji. e. they were personal distinctions ^nd they 
• were conferred with a- view to- require the holder 
j to bring, contingents of trodpa.. .The distinctions 
were personal only. , On the death of the Mansab- 
Idar the Mansah lapsed to the state. The institution 
was Perso-Arabic in origin. The military organi- 
•.zation. of the empire depended upon its actual 
: working. It should be noticed that Akbar gave up 
.‘Sher Shah’s practice of having military recruitment 
.and organization under the personal care of the 
. emperor. So his Mansbdar developed into the rebel- 
, lious provincial governor. Abul Fazl gives a list 
'.of -the higher Mansabs from a ’ study from which 
.two facts can be deduced. Higher ranks in the civil 
:and military services of the empire were held by 
Persians, Afghans and Mughals. Hindustani Mussal- 
‘mans were very few in number. But the list of 
j.Hindu Amirs was fairly good. It should |be re- 
imembered that the subordinate services of 'the 
rstate were run- wholly by Hindus, especially the 
Kayasthas and Khatris. » * . 

i The following column illustrates what a 
Mansabs and. a Mansabdar were: — ' 

.Command Horses Elephants Camels Mules Carts 
,■ 10,000 80. , . 200 . . 160. 40 . 320 

Monthly salary for the first grade: 

60,000 Rupees. 
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There were no. second and third .grades f^r 
this, which was .the first Maiisah in the empire. 
It was held by’ Prince Salim. 

. The tax on land was first fixed by Bairam' 

Khan according to the kind 

of produce. It was revised 
Baniobast- _ , , , 

in 1565 when Muzanar Khan 
became revenue minister. But these devices proved 
very arbitrary. Hence in 1574-75, Akbar caused a 
fresh measurement of the land to be taken and a 
special officer was appointed, known as the Karori 
over every holding producing a crore of tanTias. 
But that too did not work well. So when Todar 
Mall became finance minister he carried out special 
reforms in 1577. All land was surveyed and classi- 
fied as followes: — (1) Foloj land;' cultivated for 
each crop in succession and never allowed to lie 
fallow (2) Paranti land, left out of cultivation 
for a time to recover its strength (3) Chachar 
land, allowed to remain fallow for three or four, 
years (4) Bitnjar land, allowed to remain uncul- 
tivated for five, years or more. Of the first three 
classes, three types were allowed, viz. good, midd- 
ling and bad. Revenue officers added up the 
produce of each sort and tpok the average i. e. ^ 
of it to represent the medium produce,. The state 
claimed ^ of this ^ To illustrate: 

Polaj land: 

Best middling. Worst 

Wheat, 18 7naunds- 12 maunds ' 8-35 seers- 





cultivator's choice either in cufrent coin or in kind. 
Special Concessions in the form of temmissions and 
suspensions of the tax and loans were allowed t'6 
agricultural classes during eoiergencies. The reader 
however should not forget that the science of statis- 
tics wis unknown in those days and that there was 
always a good deal of uncertainty and elasticity 
in‘ the manner of assessment and collection. With- 
out troubling with figures, it may be argued that 
the land-tax did not fall* very heavily upon the 
Agricultural classes in Akbar’s days. 

Akbar abolished many inland customs and ta- 


Other Reforms.' 


xes on internal trade, the pilgr- 
im tax at places of pilgrimage, 


the '^<ii;iya, and a host of improper agricultural cesses. 
H& built the fort of Agra at enormous expense, 
laid out the foundations for a great town-Nagar 
Giiln near ■ Agra, made able defences for the em- 
pire by raising forts at Attak, Allahabad, etc, alio- 

f'** L» • 

wed widow re-marriage, prohibited Bath child-mar- 
irihge and slavery, and issued regulations against 
Slaughter of animals on certain occasions. JPublic 


houses were prohibited in the midst of the capital: 
Islam ‘like all other religions has been ‘‘difFe- 
' teiitl;^ interpreted by its followfers 
Akl?aVs rcHglon:' : ' different periods of' its 

" ; ^ ■ history under the mfluence"bf 

the civilization of Persians, ‘Greeks and Indians: 
1-h" the ^'ib'th ‘centufj? a 'grbk'£.^''rerf6ftti-Tn0vemdnt 
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was. raging in , the ..world, of Islam and the Ma- 
hadavis and .Roshanias . were its principal expo- 
nents. Suffism.was eagerly practised, by many re-, 
nowned Mussalmans in India and. outside. Babar. 
and Humayun had allowed great. ^ latitude to their 
subjects in religion. Rulers of different provinces in 
India, specially the Sultans of Bengal and Gujarat, 
had inclined to Sufhsm and Mahadavism. The 
Mahadayis were persecuted by the Surs. But their 
influence had greatly increased in the Punjab. The 
Sikhs had presented a common platform for Hindus 
and Mussalmans and Akbar had interviews with 
representatives of Sikh thought. Nor should the 
influence of preachers like Kabir be ignored. Babar 
is said to have left a dying advice to Humayun. 
to tplerate Hinduism in the empire. Humayun 
was almost inclined to the Shia sect, and in his 
last days he was very partial to the Shias. Akbar’s 
first tutor was. one Abdul Latif, who is described 
to have impressed Shias as a Suni and Sunnis as a 
Shia. Akbar’s childhood was spent in the atmosphere 
of religious, toleration. His tutors read to him books, 
on history and theology, and he never entertained an 
intolerant attitude towards religious questions. As 
eariy as 1561 he began to seek the company of 
Jogis, Sanyasis and Kalandars. He paid periodical, 
visits to the shrine of the celebrated Khwaja Moinud- 
din Chishti at Ajmere and Nizainuddin Auliya at 
Delhi. He paid^ frequent personal visits to Shaikh 
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Salim at Sikri, after whom he named his eldest 
son. In 1567 when he was at Chitor, his courtiers 
presented to him Shaikh Faizi, son of Shaikh 
Mubarak, a man of great learning and piet}' and 
a persecuted Mahadavi. Akbar was a m 5 'stic. Many 
a time he experienced strange spiritual visions. H& 
is described by Abul Fazl as having often emerged 
from “the mystic veil with wetted eye-lashes.’*^ 
Abul Fazl himself waited upon the emperor after 
1574. The presence of Rajput ladies in the harem 
and Akbar’s friendship with Rajputs impelled him 
to take the bold step of abolishing the pilgrim-tax 
and the Jasiya. But he was still a devout Muss- 
ulman of the orthodox Sunni creed. 

After the conquest of Gujarat, Akbar cultivated 

the friendship of the Parsi priest, 
FarnJJUrity with other Dastur. Meherji Rana, the Jain 

priests, Hirvijayji Suri, Bhanu- 
chandra and Shantischandra, and the Portuguese 
Fathers, Aquaviva, Montserrat, Xavier and others. 
The Christian Fathers paid three visits to his 
court, 1580-83, 1592-94, 1595-1605. Akbar showed 
a disposition to understand and if possible to 
assimilate the doctrines of different creeds. In 1575 
he built the famous Ibadat Khana at Fatehpur Sikri 
Avith reserved seats for officers, Amirs, Ulamas,. 
Suffis, Sayyads. etc. Discourses were held in its 
hall every Thursday and orthodox doctors of Islam 
were worsted in the heated controversies on religU 
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bn and rules of conduct. The veilality of the Sadr, 
^daularia Abdiin ' Nibi, Und the violence of tenlpbr 
exhibited by .^the Ulamas; for whom even the ortho- 
dox Badayurii has no good word to' spare, convinced 
Akbar that “He could." no longer Hnd any -mark 
of enlightenment in the learned of the age or "the 
Wearers of rags.” The Jain" priests ' impressed him 
greatly ■ by the rigidity of their life and their 
saintliness;' Akbar showed veneration to Jesus> the 
Virgin Mary and the Apostles and their relics. 
He abstained from eating flesh and he prohibited 
the massacre of cows and innocent animals on 
the days of -his coronation and birth.' 

Abul Jf’azi says: “The object of the Ibad’at 

Kbaha was to test the masters of 
Akbar breaks away from sciencS and ethics, the devotees 

of piety and contemplation, to 
■«ixamine the principles of faiths and creeds, to 
investigate religions, and to separate the pure gold 
from the alloy. ” In the course of discussions 
'Akbaf declared his repentehce that' he had once 
persecuted the Hindus because they were hot of his 
faith. He said, “ To repeat the creed, to remove a 
piece of skin and to place the end of one’s bones 
oh the ground from dread of the Sultahj is not 
seeking after God; The first step in this desert is 
to do battle with the soul and by rigorous self- 
■examinatidn to make anger arid lust the subjects of 
'pure'rbasdh, and to erase from the'Heart the marks 
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of censurable sentiments. We blame ourselves for, 
what we did in accordance with old rules, before 
the truth about faith had shed its rays on. 
our heart. .He is a man who makes justice, 
the guide of the path of enquir}-^ and takes 
from every sect what is consonant to reason.” 

He began the worshio of fire, and issued 
a ne.w era called the divine era. He even' 
believed in the transmigration of the soul. On the, 
reoresentation of manv Mussalmans that early 
rulers had read the l-Jmtha themselves, he tried 
to do the same himself, though in the course of 
the call to prayer, he stumbled badly. 

Then Shaikh Mubarak, Abul Faizi, Abul 
Fazl and several other Mussalmans represented to 
Akbar that he should become the Peslma or the 
Primate of the kingdom in matters, religious. So 
after decision by a conference of learned men, 
of whom Abdun Nabi and Mubarak were the 
chief, a document was signed by the doctors of 
religion, declaring that Akbar was the Pope of 
Islam and that his opinion should be binding upori 
all in matters of religious difference. They argued 
that their action was in complete consonance with 
the Koran, the requirements of political expediency 
and reason and declared that they had written arid 
signed it for the glory of God and the propagation of 
Islam. After 1582 Akbar gave up the practice of going 
on pilgrimages tp shrines of renowned .saints/, the 
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■observance of tbe Kamzan fast and even" prayers 
which every devout Muslim is required to go' 
through. His hand fell relentlessly upon Liuslim cha- 
ritable institutions and venal Sadrs and Kazis were 
severely punished. 

• The final outcome was the promulgation of a ' 
reformed creedj called th e Divine 
3)in-e-lhhi. F^th, or the D in -e-Ilah L , Its 

•chief doctrines were (1) There is but one God. 
(2) Man can establish communion with God without 
the intervention of a third party (3) Matters of relig- 
ion should be decided by reason. (4) There should be 
■complete toleration of all creeds. (5) He, who ob-' 
tained initiation in the new brotherhood, was to 
:Surrender his life, property, creed and love to the 
Church. Some describe the new creed as pure deism 
•or as eclectic pantheism, or eclectic monotheism. 
The above is a brief historical and analytical 
outline of the developement of 
■Critique. • religion. ’ Attempts are 

made to describe this curious phase of Akbar’s mind 
as an intentional and -violent apostacy from Islam. 
Nothing is more unjust to Akbar and his friends^ 
Shaikh Mubarak; Abul Fazi and Abul Faizr and oth- 
■ers from beyond the Indus, who were advisers of 
Akba.r, were not apostates from Islam*, they were 
sincere reformers. They were men of great learning, 
piety and righteousness and in condemning Akbar, his 
Vraducers tondemn the- distinguished men who were 
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free from cant. Akbar did not compel any one to 
become a member of the reformed church. The 
very smallness of the number of its followers sp- 
eaks much in favour of Akbar, because if he had 
intended, he could have used his great position to 
propagate his beliefs. 

Again the attempt of Akbar to define Islam 
"and to make it so broad-bottomed as to afford 
members of divergent creeds a place in it was the 
repetition of a similar experiment made in the 
palmy daj^s of the Abassid Khalifs of Bagdad. 

Akbar’s reformed church lived on to the time 
-of Shah Jahan when the Dabistan was written. 

Calumny against Akbar is pressed still further. 
It is alleged that he considered himself as an incar- 
nation of the Supreme Deity! Nothing can be 
more reprehensible. The Christian Fathers who 
attended his court, do not say so. Jahangir pays 
the most eloquent testimony to his father’s sense 
•of humilitj'. Says he in his TiizitJc: “Notwithstanding 
•fais (Akbar’s) kingship and his treasures and his 
buried wealth, which were beyond the scope of 
counting and imagination, his fighting elephants and 
Arab horses, he, never by hair’s breadth, placed 
his foot beyond the base of humility before the 
throne of God but considered himself the lowest of 
created beings and never for one moment forgot 
<5od.” To these critics, even.Jahangir was an athiest ! 

Of course Akbar was styled Jagad Gibru' by 
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the^ Hindus. But it should, be. remembered that Jfe 
does not mean Gpd!s Avatar or. incar natipn, , ' 

The late Raja Ram Mohan Roy founded ,th.e 
BraJimo Bamaj, Did he cease being a Hindu ? Are 
not the. Brahmp Samajists . Hindus?. ■ The late 
Swami Dayanarida Sarasvati . founded the Arya 
Bamaj. ,His followers may .be censured by the 
Sanatani.sts but that denunciation should in no 
way induce , a. critic to call them :. non-Hindus. 
Cannot we take the. same view about .Akbar ? As 
Prof. Habib says in the brief but highly, suggestive 
preface to his “Sultan Muhmud of Ghazrii’V* Islam 
as a creed stands by the principles of. the Qur'an, 
and the life of tjie Apostle.” , ' 

'. .4.* . 4. r. *. V 

,, ^ The reign of Akbar constituted a landmark on 

account of its characteristic^atti- 
Akbar and Indian Culture. ' , , ,, . . ' ' 4 

tude to the ancient culture andi 

cmlization of Intha, At the age of tiyenty-one when 

he was at Mathura he noticed the iniquity, of the 

pilgrim-tax and abolished , it-. The abolition; of -the 

Jazia, the ordinances which he passed against 

child marriage and in favour of wido.w ;re-marriage; 

his regulation about Hindu converts; to Islam, his 

toleration of all creeds, his . reverent attitude -to 

Hinduism,. Jainisin>..Zo.r9astrianism, .and ^Christianity 

and the special, .conc.essions. .yhich he madej^o 

representatives and., heads of .those .creeds, all sugg- 

est '.his great and „ rational, understanding, of the- 

io'. M',. ' >j i — J'" 

culcuraLreamrements .df.his age.-.HjLS predecessors 
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had allied thcmscKxs with Rajputs by marriage. But 
they were political connections forced by the conq- 
ueror upon the conquered. I'iron Shah Taghlakh 
had encouraged the translation of Sanslirit worlcs 
on medicine, etc. into Persian and the great Khalifs 
of Bagdad had encouraged and patronised the 
same Indian learning. But the system of .Mjbnr’s 
marriages with Rajput families and his encouragement 
of Indian learning did not carry the .stamp of a 
conqueror or a research-worker or a translator. 
They were the works of a great political genius, 
who had an intuitional perception of Its effects 
upon posterity. If the Rajput ladies were made 
partners in his domestic happiness, the Rajputs 
were admitted to positions of imperial trust and 
responsibility. They were made partners in the 
economy of the empire and their kingdoms 
were restored to them even after conquest, Mussal- 
inans were encouraged to learn Sanskrit, e. g. 
Badayuni, Abdur Rahim, Faizi, etc. Akbar entrus- 
ted Badayuni with the translation of the Mahal/Jta- 
rat Abul Fazl co-operated with him; and the em- 
peror himself corrected a part of the work. Bada- 
yuni was also ordered to translate the Kailui-Barii- 
Sagar and the Sirihasanhafrisi, The Ifaniagana, 
the JSai'i Yaiislia Pii}a7ia, the Panolmianfvtt^ the 
TiiXamii Ganita, the AUiarva Veila, the story of 
'I^ja Nala and Damayanti, and the. P'ajaiarangii\i 
of Kaihan . or the rhistory of .Kashmir,, the., Yoga 
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Fasw7rf7ia, were translated in Persian and their copies 

distributed" among Amirs. The Hindu Pandits and 
Jains were allowed to stand [shoulder to shoulder 
with Muslims in the world of the learned who were 
divided according to the Ain-i-AJcbari into five 
classes, i. e. (1) those who understood the mysteries 
of both the worlds (2) those who understood the 
mysteries of heart (3) who ' knew philosophy and 
theology (4) who knew philosophy only (5) who 
knew sciences on testimony. Musicians and painters 
were encouraged without distinction of creed or race. 
A great library was collected, consisting of books on 
many subjects and in many languages and a tradi- 
' tion says that a Jain monk named Padma Sander 
left a large stock of useful books with the emperor. 

All this had a great educative value. Nizamud- 
din Ahmed, the Bakshi of Guja* 
rat, wrote his celebrated history, 
the Tahqat-i-AMari^ Badayuhi. ah orthodox Sunni 
historian, wrote his MunialcJiah Faizi Sirhindi was 
another historian. Abul Faizi was the poet-laureate 
of the court. Akbar asked Gulbadan Banu Begum; 
Babar’s daughter, to write the Kumayiin Namoi 
and patronised Jauhar’s and Bayazid’s Memoirs 
on Humayun’s reign. Babar’s Memoirs were trans- 
lated from Turki in Persian 'with remarkable 
accuracy by - the' Khan-i-Khanan Abdur- Rahim. 
Father Xavier vsras asked to compose a life of 
Christ" ih Persian, Many learned ' and liberal 
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commentaries- were ordered to bc' written oUt on 
the Quran. Kaja Todar M.iH’s reform' iiuluccd the 
Hindus to learn l\-rsian and Urda and a great 
revolution commenced in the attitude of that co- 
mmunity to the Jiteraurc, philosophy and history 
of Islam. 

Asoar thus in.ide me rem.iriiable attempt in the 
direction of a synthetic iusion oi two cultures, 
Indian and Islamic, in administration, literature 
and architecture. iMichpur £>ikri wnich served :is 
capital lor aoout a dee.ide alter the conquest of 
Gujarat and Agra Fort arc perpetual memorials of 
the genius of Akbar’s reign. The Jodhoai Mahal, 
the j<iiiungifi Mahal, the L>iwan-i>am and Dtwan-i- 
khas, the runen Matial, the X'urktsn csultana's 
house, and the Jami ^l.isjld arc examples ut hts 
attempt to assimi.aie t.ie beat leaiures of Hindu 
and buracene architectures. 

Great Foets, philosophers, men of letters, 

monks, physicians, artists and 
Akbar’* Couri. • , J 

musicians thronged at the court 

of Akbar. Raja Bihari Mall, Bhagvandas, Man 

Singh and Todar Mall, Khan-i-Khanan Abdur 

Rahim, Munim Knan, Mirza Aziz Koka and others 

were great administrators and generals. Kai Pursh- 

ottam, Nizamuddin Ahmed and othcis were the 

principal subordinate oihcers. Kavi Oanga, Hirvijaya^ 

ji Suri, Devidas, Bhanuenandra, Shantishchandra the 

•author of the Kri^a ltdsa Kosha, Fathers Montsc* 
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rfatp A'qira^vivav Xavier atid-Shatkli Mub’arak; -wOTe' thfe 
ofi'-lettersi -Raja Birbal or Mabeshdas,' a 
Brabrnabbat from- Kalpi, • was tbe* emperor’s witt}’- 
story-teller and --friend.- Tansen and' Snrdas were 
tbe great-mnsicians.- Ganga was tbe great Hindi poet. 
Lfal Kalavant was a great artist. He was 'tbe 'only 
Hindu, of. tbe new- Church. But-tbe most confidential 


friends, of the emperor were tbe two-sons of Shaikh 
Mubarak, Abul Faizi. -the poet-laureate, and- Abul 
FazI,- the. distinguished author- of the Ain-i-ATcbari^ 

. . .. Abul Fazl- gives at the end. of his 


Abul Fazl. 


-a biographical account of -himself. 

He- was born in 1551 in the 


family, of.- Shaikh Mubarak - whose ancestors -once 


settled in Sind from: Arabia and who studied vari- 


<Ous lores at Ahmedabad, Nagore and- Agra. The 
family professed the Mahadavi creed and was the 
object of relentless persecution by Islam Shah Sur 
and his successors. Shaikh Mubarak was introduced 


j^tp .Akbar ..by Aziz. Koka. His two sons, Abul Faizi 
and Abul :Fazl, developed a friendly acquaintance 
-with the emperor, the one by his poetic powers, 
the other by his, ..broad-mindedness, learning and 
..sincerit}^. In childhood Abul Fazl was very prec'o-" 
„cious. His memory was uncommonly sharp and:.rete- 
rUtive and his reading was extraordinarily wide. The 
Jain and Christian monks speak of him . in very ap- 
,preciatiye terms. Honest and selfless, he never accep- 
,ted a tWe from .the emperor* -Worthy, of.high trust, of 
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liberal . views .-and painstakings -Abnl 'Fazi-'was-r the.- 
most .remarkable man at. Akbar!s. .court: He-bas;; 
immortalised himself, and his. patron, -the emperor^ 
by the celebrated<.jli 7 i-.£-jlA' 6 a 7 :i.-He was a h^tprian,' 
statistician, resear chrtW.oxker, . commentator .. .and. 
phil.osopher, all. cpmbin^d..:yincent Smith- traduce^ 
him^as.a flatterer;, but this.allegation. is. unjust and 
without foundation. The-s.tyle-of-the Ain-i-ATtlariM 
of. course florid and artiticial. But we- should remem* 
ber -that every writer - in -Persian has .accepted^ it 
as. his model and that is was the- .traditional* style 
in Persian literature. Abuse -and. fines never existed 
in his household, -His dishes were very costly and 
any one could partake -ot. them. .-The , contents .o£ 
his - .works.-, are. tree trom impurities; wom.an Js. 
never lightly spoken ot;- -his . regard ior .truth, was 
great and his sentiments , were -highly noble. Abdulla 
IQian. Uzbeg,- Prince, of, Turan, used to say that 
he- was more afraid of- AbuPFazl's pen' than* of 
Akbar.’s arrow.- Abul- Fazl was the .author of .other 
works also. . ; 


Ain-i-ATihari’X^'^^.mugmim opus. o£ Abul 


'Ain-i-Akbari, 


' Fazt and -a store-house, of-- in-, 
formation -. about . Hindustan *. in . 


the 16th century.- The Ain* was first published by. 
Tieffentaller in* 1776; in his -description of India’s 
geography .-and '.-inaccurately- by -Gladvin in ,1783. 
The first part of it - was translated * into - Engl’ 
Blochmah and the next* two volumes A . , 
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tfe'd- by' Golbhel *Jiarret'. ' The ’first book of tfie 
t-AMiari' describes " fhe vanotis departments of' the' 
atb-fe ahd their^workiri^ in hinety ^It'ws or Institutes.’ 
The second book eivps in thirly or Institutes' 
tbe arirtv breratiisation, the svstem of Mansabdars, etc.' 
The' third 'book has sixteen 'Aim which describe 
thft ’Subas' with ‘ theiir histories ind statistics. ' The' 
Ain^iAlibari deals with the" philosophical sys- 
terhs ’of Ttidiavits ^edsraphv and its literature. It' 
eiids with an autobiographical notice of the author.' 

• ' The AJchdr Ndmd is a contihuatibn of the Ain-' 

■ ■ ' ’ i-Akhdri and gives the history of 

Akbar Nama.j . .. reign of Akbat almost up to 

,the time of the author’s death. Abul Fad’s work is the 
most iaborions and masterlv ej^position of the political 
and economic condition of India in the l6th century. 

• The Christian Fathers and Jahangir in his 

' ' - ■ ' ' Memoirs describe Akbar as illi- 

.Wa^Akbar , illiterate? in the Ji/cJur' 


litama says how Akbar showed- great’ reluctance to 
learn from his teachers. But he also Says more 
than orice that Akbar’s mind- was strongly drawn 
to the' composition of Hindi and Persian poetry. 

‘Firishta confinns this in his history, although it 
may be said- that he • drew his ■ information from 
Abul Fazl. Akbar used to recite- off-hand the jna- 
»nmis <5f Jalaluddin.Rutni and the of Hafiz. 

He - was very critical and hair- splitting in the nice- 
ties -of -poetical diction and a -very shrewd and. so-. 
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und Judge of caligr.iphy. Abiil Fazl observes in 
his Ain that when boohs were being read to 
Akbar, he used to reward their readers according 
to the number of pages read by them and marked 
by the emperor. From this it appears that Akbar 
was illiterate in the sense that he did not read 
or write diligently or extensively, not that he did 
not know how to read and write. 

Such was Akbar, the first amongst the Great 
Mughals. The boy-emperor of 
thirteen, Hying pegions, hunting 
tigers and deer and riding the 
most mischievous elephants, developed into one of 
the most serious, versatile and the greatest of In-- 
dian rulers, just as the little kingdom of the Punjab 
at the time of his installation was enlarged in 
course of time into the great empire of Hindustan. 
Akbar dissolved the narrow, bigoted and clannish 
polity of the Afghan kingdom of Delhi and built 
upon it a great state-system, whose foundations were 
laid deep and almost permanent in the soil of India. 
The Afghans wasted the rich resources of their 
people and territories in fruitless wars among them- 
selves and against the Rajputs whom they could 
neither crush nor obiltcrate, and refused to learn 
by experience; Akbar terminated the internal 
strife of Hindustan by defeating sedition, rebellion, 
insolence and family intrigue, and by. uniting with 
the Raiputs, he. . launched . the;new Indian state 
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into a ‘ policy ■ of^ peace, • adniinistr&,tivfe and ' ^social 
reform, ^arid 'aii understanding 'of' the ■ values of tlie 
different, and especially tlie "t\vG,'cultufes'6f 'India* 
He released the Muslim rule in India froth ■ faha-' 
tidisni- aiid - clerical'' influence. His revenue fefoims 


simplified the' intricate prdblem of Ikhd,- repleriished 
the treasury bfi^the state,- and created a cdritehted 
and prosperous peasa;ntfy,'‘‘the'pride''of -every- well 
organised-- state.' His institution ^^f-^ the indnsal) gave 
to the empire - a loyal - and ’ eicperienced civil and 
imiTitary -service,' which vkerved ‘the state ;with effi- 
ciency -i arid - wisdom ' tdi^the"' last days of his life. 
Akbar trained^ up '-a schbol-^of administrators. He 
created - a ‘great ittkditiOn ofiUbyah and "vaUaht- Seri* 
vice.' He . or^nized a-^ strong and -able ‘ defence of 
the; north-west" frontier-th'e grip on Afghanistan 
gaver-peace ‘ to India -to^the ‘ time' 'of "Nadir Sliahi 
.Thercbnquests -of' Akbar were'-'corhplete. They were 
riot;' there i. military 'occupations or' administtative 
•annexations. .The rule' of Akbar healed the wbunds 
of' anarchy 'and' rais-ruie and-ip'erma'nebtly attached 
'.the: people .to 'his;-thfone and! administration- This 
-was;' .the cause -why few -local rebellions disthtbed 
.'the peace: of the * empire! during- the reigns of ’bis 
;successors. He crated -a* -sense! of;' imperial Consci- 
,'Dusness in themind bf;the Indian; the Bengali, the 
.Hindustani, the Rajput'i'the Gujarati, all merged 
their local and pro'vincialieXiste'nce 'into ^e-Mi£g1dai- 
:TKe old' Afghan "rulfe had- b'S'en nourished oh des- 


tnictive practicfes-demolition of ■ temples, eftiiascul^- 
tion df'tbe Hindu nobility aind peasaritry, internal 
discord, >the institution of slaves, provincial' jealou- 
sies, administrative, inefficiency, and racial and reli- 
gious isolation. Akbar’s new system destroyed this'evil 
tradition: He, instilled in the Indian mind the sense 


of pride in the glory and work of the Mughaldi- 'His 
recruitment of services was as broad-bottomed as 


;t could have been at the time. The appointments 
and tranfefs of officers in tne various parts of the 
empire brought in their train an ever-moving mass 
ef people, migrating from one province to ahotHeri 
■iesuitihg in the breaking down, of, barriers of 'reli- 
jgion and provincialism. Akbar nurtured the idea of. 
Indian unity. The emperor was the Sulla of , the 
Mughal . dynasty-he never undertook an enterprise 
, -which he did not carry through; fortune always 
favoured him. Like Augustus, he brought 'to the 
teeming communities of Hindustan the message of 
peace, reform and union. And by liberal patronage 
of learning, even distribution of offices and creative 
attitude to . India’s culture, he brought another idea 
to us-the idea of progress. Of. course • the emperor 
was sometime cruel; he was ' hot-headed; his' was 
■not a saintly' and spotle'ss character. But if we’judge 
him more as ruler and less' als man, our estimate Of 
him \yould.ri9t: suffer by such lapses. The. ruled are 
.the best judges of their rulers and Akbar has liyed 
.onlaour.memorisever. since. .Fearless, in \yar,- .regular 
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and abstemious in habits, of warm friendships, quick 
to learn new lessons, bold in imagination, of great 
political sagacity, grateful for obligations received, 
forgiving and forgetful, generous, anxious to under- 
stand the view-point of the opposition, a father to 
his people, Akbar shall for ever answer the ideal 
of Indian rulership. 

Note A 

Chapter IV in the supplement of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, a 
Tiistoiy of Guiarat, written hj AH Muhammad Khan’ during 1 7.50- 
1761, describes in some details government oStciali and their 
appointments, a brief summarjr of which is given below from 
the translation of Prof. Syed Nawab Ati, m. a. and C. N. Scddon, 

published as No. XLIII in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series- 
The information is supplemented by the account given in Appendix 
1 of the same work. The information pertains to the Snba of Gujarat. 

The Suba was known’ also as the Nazintt who received, 
when he was posted in Gujarat,. 1,85,900 dams-1 85,000 as inan 
and the rest as jagirt besides tribute from the Zamindars, in the 
time of AH Mohammad. Khan. 

The Faujdar. Gard was appointed by the Naaim for the 
defence of the- suburbs and the administration of places near and 
was paid Ks 20,000. He was ordered to keep ready a contingent 
of horse, half of whichrsvas utilized as patrol. There were sereral 
such oiRcers in the cities. 

The Faujdar Gard had several Thanadars of Villages under 
him. The thanae meant enclosed quarters where cavalry and 
infantry with muskets and cross bows were kept for the preserva* 
tion of order and the protection of the travellers and inhabitants. 

The Diwan of the province was appointed by royal order 
and order the seal of the Vazir; His -ofRcial' establishment consi*' 
sted of the Feshkar, Secretary, Daroga, superintendent, Mushriff, 
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tres surer,- TahvUdar., MunsH, and clerks for the Huzur, the Suba,. 
crown lands, records and salaries, record-keepers- and news-writers,. 

. The judicial department in the province was presided by 
the district jndse. known as Sadr-Eacheri-i-Sadarat. He was 
appointed, br the Sadr-us-Sadnr or Chief Judiciai Functionary from 
the capital. He held a mansah and a salary of.Rs. 50 per month,. 
He. checked the sanads of the subordinate oHicers and looked 
after the charities of the province. 

The Qazis were appointed by the Sadr-ns-Sadur. 

The court had its o^n Vakil, Muftis, accountants and clerks.. 

The Muhtasibs for the cities and the towns were appointed 
br the Sadr. They exeeuted the commandments and prohibitions. 
of the law and supervised we'ghts and measures. 

The Bakhshis paid the salaries of the officers and sent reports 
of the administration to the emperor. 

■ The State emnloved special reporters who functioned as the- 
secret service of the empire Thev worked as postal superintendents 
and thiv sect their reports every veek openlv, enclosing letters, 
applications of the Naz'ms and the Diwans, treasury account sheets,, 
etc. These were opened in the presence of the superior officer- 
by the Daroga of Posts- They delivered to , the Nazims and* 
Rcrenne officers the firmans and orders issued by the Khals& 
office. The emperor kept special Ahadii ssho travelled under passport 
from the post master and who got provision from -the local officers 
and Jagirdars. Couriers had to run one Jeos per ghadi. They were 
helped by scouts specially posted for the purpose by the-loca^ 
administration. In Gujarat there were 62 couriers, in all receiving- 
's. 250 per month. 

The Daroga appointed Harl-aras to aquire information; 
and report to the Nazim. • - 

The branding department employed Amins, Darogas, Mush^ 
rifs, and other clerks. It did not exist in the time .of th& 
later Mughals. ... 
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./.'•The Kotwals ’were appointed -bjr the' emperor or by the' 
Jfazim .and got Ri. 213 .each per month. . ■ -f- -. 


* ]. Special officers were appointed: for portr like, those of Surat, 
ctc,;known as .ifttftfsaddis.' ' 


'• The ' treasury • had' the four "departments of taxes, arrears, 
«lm8 and"'the' Jozsa.':.. . r ..... .. . . 


' The state mamtamed a de^rtment for the regulation of the 
cloth market known as Sad J^anj-ot five per cent department. 
The Jlf«gappi?ra' h«d - prices in the market and received annas 
twelve' lof every- Rs. 100. He paid to the rbyal treasury RsJ 1,003 
every' year.' Customs were fixed in this mirket, which had juris* 
•diction in the Paragnas and towns. These were markets for jewellery, 
cattle, pan, drags; corn, etc. also. ' i. - ■ . 


'! There were departments for mints, the purchase and breeding 
•of' horses, royal wardrobe, gardens, bnildings, timings, iree kitchens^ 
liospitals with' Hakims^ Vaidyas and snrgeohs, hunting animals, etc. 

.. - mote B. ’ ■; 


, .; The effect -of Akbar’s tolerant and sympathetic palicy to- 
the- "culture and civilization ot India was great and it is ' easily 
discerned in' the growth ■ of • the vcrnaculars-^Prakrits and 'Urdu of 
India. This need.'s no 'exaggeration. Babar’s and.:Hamayun’s reigns 
were mostly Turkish and their'leanings-were to the Turkish 'which- 
was the spoken language oi -the court andj to -Persian, vrhlch .was' 
the -language. '.of - the - administration,..sthe ; court and the ■ learn'ed. 
world. ' Both’ Babai and Hnmayun; had -spent the -greater 'part- of 
rhc'ir- lives outside. India; Bat with Akbar.it was .different. He- 
was the first of the great Mughais who spent their lives -in' India. 
His contact with -the indigenous culture oi India; was the greatest. 
So his reign vntnessed by fat the best: develhpment oi the 
-languages and. literature/of’Tndia. This development was' universal— 
it ‘fembraetd^ihe* Persian, -Urdu and Hindi literatures evenly. Wc 
notice another great change. The Turkish language lost the patronage." 
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«{ tfc Mttsilul court in India and I’rrvian and Urdu Ulcraluffr 
in Ird'a liccatnc more “ rra);rUifcd.*’ The Hindus had commenced 
the ttudv of lalandc cuUwrc ever lirce iHc day« of Mahmud 
Gsr-nj hnt iheT entrance in the higher tcrvicet of ihcir Mtjffini 
raticTt commenced tpeciaUr from the reipn of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi. In the rcipnt of Shcr Shah and Kit •ucccuort, the 
attociation of the Hindni hecamc more pronounced. It hccame 
complete in the reipn of the preai Ahhir. The re*ull wat that 
the preatett co-operation en'ued hetween the cultured meiubri^ 
of the two eommunitict. Turiti wat cntitrlv nipcrjcded hy 
Urdu hr the time of Shah Jahan. For a detailed Hudv of, the 
tjoettioni ditcuited here, the reader it referred to .1 TUfUirt/ of 
TVr.tfan r.annunof oud Ttil^raturf at th<' yUiohil Court {with a 
jr/rtvj/ of f7tf. gro\cOi of Vriu Jnnnun^i'') 3 Volt hy Muhammad 
Abdul Ghani m. «.t.itt., (Cantab) Aliahtbad: The Indian 
Preu, 1929-1930. 

CHAPTER IX. Jahangir, 16054627. 


Maintenance of the Empire. 


Some time before Akbar’s death Raja Man 


Prince Salim as 
emperor. 


Singh and Mirza Aziz Koka, 
maternal uncle and father-in-law 
of Prince Khusbru, Salim’s eld- 


.cst son, set up an intrigue to place that boy of 
seventeen on the throne. But they found no support 
from the nobility and Akbar nominated Salim as 
his successor. So the nobles supported Salim- oh 
•two conditions (1) that the followers of Khushru 
•should be pardoned and (2) there should be no 
•religious innovation and the Suhni faith should be 
.respected.'- .Salim became emperor under :the title 
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Rana - Amaq ,Singh. ;.But. the .expedition < prpVe.d:af 
failure.' ;in 1608 M^habat Khap,- vyas' sent. But.hn 
too failed. Mirza Aziz Kpka;. cpuld> not;, vanquish' . 
the Rana in 1614. -Prince/Khur.rum. was, -sent 'agai- 
nst Arnar Singh. He, established, .military posts .in: 
Mewar., . Soothe. ^Rana; tnad^, peace^. HJs_;tern^^^^ 
were . restored . ,pn cqpd.itibn ; that; .;he/ accepted 
J.ahangii;’s supremacy, and neyer.fortified.oi'i.repaired 
the . fo rtrjss.;qf_.Chitpr. But hp was .exempted: from 
offering, ..personal, respects, to the; emper.br.and- was 
allowed to send his son.,..R.ai Karan,, to 'wait upoi> 
hjm. Rai Karan, received., very cordial ; treatment 
from the emperor, throughout the, re.ign and' Mewar 
remained, loyal to the empire/up .tb Aurangzib’s- times 


; Khwa ja., Muhammad . Shariff, .grandfather i.pf' 

~ ,Nur Jahaoj :was.,a ; native Ij-of 


Nor Jahan. ; . . Tehran, and;.was..ya;zir of Khq.^ 


;i. .I":.,. 


rasan and Yezd in .Persia. He had two; sons, ;;the- sec-r 
pnd of whom., Mirza G hiyas Beg , beirig .reduced , to 
poverty, travelled to- Hindustan ’with his.-' wife, r two 
sons and , :a daughter.- While; passing.:, through 
Kandahar, his wife was deliyered.;of,. a..baby,;;^who 
subsequently became Empress' Nur Jahan. A mer- 
phant ffierid introduce d Gh iasuddin to ,Akbar.who 
appointed him in the perfume department. ;In course 
of (time, he rose to great prorninence. Mehrunnissa^ 
his ypngest daughter, was married to a Persian, 
An.Kuli;Beg. by name, who had immigritted intq 
India from - Persia.. -Akbar placed him on the 
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personal staff of Prince Salim and be won the 
title of Sher Afkun. When Salim rebelled, Shcr 
Aflcun remained loyal to the emperor, but the Pri- 
nce forgave him and on his accession he gave him 
a jagir in Bengal. There the Afghans rebelled and 
Sher Afkun lost his life in the scuffle. So Mehru- 
nnissa and her daughter, Ladili Begum, went to 
the court, where they were placed on the personal 
staff of Salima Begam, the dowager empress. In 
March, 1611, Mchrunnissa attracted the notice of 
the emperor at the vernal fancy bazar and in Ma)' 
next, they were married. First she was known as 
IQur ^lahal; but in 1616 she became Nur Jahan or 
the Light of the World. 

Nur. Jahan was in her thirty-fourth year 
when she became Empress of 
N«. .h«acl«. Hindustan. Thin and soft in 

features, with an oval face, a broad forehead and 
the blue eyes of the Persian, Nur Jahan preserved 
excellent health by frequent exercises in hunting, 
shooting and riding. She had great vcrsatality, 
resourcefulness and strong common . .sense. She 
wrote poetry. When the dowager empress, died in 
1613, she became , the leader of society,. As such, 
she kept up the prestige of the court by sobriety 
and moderation and encouraged several crafts by 
. introducing new fashions in dresses, decorations 
and domestic furniture. She was extremely affable 
, and generous and she gave awa r 
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ntlmper of . ‘girls in' 'marriage /at her /expense. 'Nuf 
Jahaii'-vvas a ^ woman- of 'great statecraft; -her ^adm'i- 
fiistration was 'mild' the /people' blit ■st'erri- to the 
seditious. 'She was ‘ithmensly fond' of' power '^hich 
'she 'surrendered only ’ 'under force. Her ■ favdurijfces 
'chjbyed'tiie highest distih'dtiohs;' buli a'rebel 4gairis1: 
'lier had only to lick the’ dust-such- -was -'Keif' gteat 
aScOndency ' o'vbr' the erhperOr’s ' mitid and'' p'oHcy. 
Her pfcsehcc of 'mind 'was'''gteat. 'Her' dove* iaihd 
Vegard for -the' ‘emperor’ were 'unparailelled.' They 
^c're ' fitting cdmpl'em'erits' to e'ach ’ other.'- .-Jahangir 
wa’nted a life bf Pasei lie ’ therefore transferred 
'all ’ ■autHdnty to l^ur^h'ahT® 1 ' '|rah^ • were- seal'eid 
by N ur J ahanT Jahahgif''alld w'ed''her' the' 'prerogatives 
'of 4ov'ereig'nty.'‘’Siie’dffered herself ' fOr ddrshana to 
the pophlace. ' Coiris '-were sfr’rick with the stamps 
of Jahangir and ^Nur 'Jahah.' ^Unfortunately, ' fdur 
Jahan could riot avoid- the’ cbnSequeric'es of 'h'e’r ' sex. 
Possessed'of great' resdurcefuln'ess and extraordinary 
presence' of mind, ' "she corild riot "lead 'a - troop of 
soldiers Or dffer 'mllitary’ resistance to* a subordinate 
prince or noble.' This weakness'’proved fatal to ’her 
ambition arid po'wer. ‘ 


t^ur Jiihan waLS given 'b. mavsah of 30,000 
' ' ‘ and the income of Vast jdgih- She 
distributed patronage, directed 
the eriipire’s domestic and fore- 
ign policy and becanie solely responsible for the 
government of the state. Shrewd, versatile and 
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prudent ns she was, she and her relations scrupulously 
maintained the traditions of AUhar's policy, louring 
her .a<im‘;nistrali<m, the empire was ahnost at pence. 
The .aflministr.ttion was catfit<l on by Nar 
J:\han wiilj the help o! (i) her 
A Fi . W ja.nc. mother Asmai Jicjpnn, who ex- 

ercised a ;«e-;k:nting inthicncc upon tin: uicvpcrictic- 
cd and intriguiuj; einprcs- (-) Ntir Jahan's lather, 
Ilimaduddawla. lie was- the nv’st prominent memher 
of the group. Ihligent m Mudy and v.'ork, sympa- 
thetic to the poor, oi great (siuanimily ot temper 
and given to liic jiahit oi keeping very accurate 
account}', Iiimad-iui-dav.*Ja w.is the tiun person in 
the stale with a ;/.a >;. m ot Ill}- lomhni Agra is 

a monument o: the arii}?tic taste »•: the nobility of 
the time. But liimad liad one weakness: iie was 
corrupt. (3) The next member of the group was 
Asaf Khan, Nui jalian’s brother, v.hose Icnowledge 
embraced evc:y tieparimeiii oi learning. (•}} The 
last but not the member was l-'riiice Khurruni, 
the conqueror ol .Mew.ir ana the Deccan. Me 
was married in 1012 to Asaf Khan's dauglitcr, 
Arjumand Banu Begum or the famous .Mumia;'. in 
whose memory he built the Taj. A great lavouriic 
of Akbar and Jahangir, Khurium received a 
liberal education and at the age of 20 lie was the 
ideal of temperance, courage and magnificence, lie 
was an able warrior and a versatile strategist. 
From the very first, people fi.vcd him as successor 
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■to; the throrife. In 1611j lie was' a Mah^ 

,12;000.'.. His 'marnage 'With-' the r empress’ niece 
-strengthened his position - and marked him out ' as 
the most' fortunate man in the administration. His 
alliance with Nur- Jahan lasted up to 1622. ‘ 

• The- reign of Jahangir offers few important 
. . episodes in political history. The 
tions '*'"**** annej^i- empire in complete peace, 

a sufficient tribute .to , the. iCfii- 
ciency of its administration and to ;the skill of j Nut 
Jahan and . her party. A few Rajputs ; of. Bikaner 
revolted only to be suppressed; A rebellion ■. in 
Gujarat under the son- of its ex-Sultan ,;.Muzaffar 
was / crushed. The Portugueze were , compelled to 
surrender after a brief siege of Daman- The Afghans 
in Bengal found a leader in Usman and allies in 
one Raja Pratapaditya and the .Maghs. But Jahan- 
gir’s general defeated and lulled ..Usman, and conci- 
liated the Hindus. On the. north -\yest frontier the 
Raushanias. proved very unmanageable. Jahangir 
made an unsuccessful attempt to . conquer little 
Tibet. In Behar, the -rich diamond-mines of 
.Khokhara were annexed to the empire in . 1617, and 
the same year, witnessed the surrender of the Jam' 
of. Navanagar,. who porsonally. waited upon the 
emperor at Ahmedabad with specimens of the famous 
breed of horse from his land. In 1620, Jahangir 
annexed the province of Kistawar, south of Kashmir, 
rich on account of its saffron. The impregnable 
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fort ot Kangra fell in the same year. The governor 
of Kandahar, Shah Beg Khan, repulsed an attack 
of the Persians in 1600. The ruler of Persia 
threatened that place. So in 1622, Shah Jahan was 
asked to go to the succour of the city. Kandahar 
fell to the Persians in 1622. But this event opened 
a new page in the history of Jahangir’s reign. 

The domestic and foreign policy of Jahangir 
did not difier from that of Akbar. 
"^mbar. That ruler had almost completed 

the reductian of Ahmednagar 
when he was called away to the north by the 
rebellion of Prince Salim. The ^pre-occupation of 
Akbar, his subsequent death and the crisis of 
Khushru’s rebellion gave a much-needed respite to 
Ahmednagar, which received a new lease of life . 
for thirty years by the emergence o f Malik Ambar. 
This talented general and administrator of the 
Deccan had received his early apprenticeship in 
'war and counsel under Chingiz Khan, the conqu- 
eror of Berar. He introduced Todar Mall’s system; 
of land revenue in the south, created a well- 
equipped army . for his master, and taught to it 
a method of warfare which- ultimately destroyed 
the empire when used by Shivaji and Baji Kao. , 
History records no other 'instance of an Abyssinian 
slave rising to such eminence. In warfare, command, . 
sound judgment ' a.nd administration, Malik Ambar: 
had 'no equal.. He shifted’ ;th'e; capital from Daulata-. 
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bad': to. KhirKee or Aurangabad; built splendid- 
palaces there and in every, way behaved: like a- great 
leader :ofMnen, -i . 

: ; Jahangir, sent Khan-i-Khanah Abdurrahimy 
' ^ .. : Pervizf ■- Man Singh- and' Khan 

^AvSeSga?/ against Ahmednagar 

in. succession- but they failed- to 
reduce, the- Deccanis. In 1616- the emperor decided 
to -sunervise the operations' himself. He moved in 
the- direction of Mandu.- and appointed Prince. 
Rhurrum'tb the cotnmand'of the armv. Khurrum 
arranged a_tru.c.e_with' 'Malik Ambar. The province 
of-’Balaghat was ceded to Him and Ahmednagar was 
formally surrendered. But it was a short-lived truce. 
Malik-Ambar’s predatory army ravaged the borders 
df- Malwa. So Prince Khurrum compelled, him to 
surrender his conquests, 1620-21; Bijapur and- Goal- 
konda treated with the Prince at the time. But 
the next year .witnessed the supersession of. the 
Prince - in the Deccan. Politics' at Ahmedna^r 
therefore took a new turn. 

Jahangir had four sons; (IJ Khushru, whom 
' . I. 11 -' Shah Jahan did to death- at 

Burhanpur in September, 1621- 
(2)' Pervia (3) Khurrum, born of Jagat Gosai in 
January, 1592 and' (4) Shaliariyar, born of a- 
concubine in M605. Perviz was- vain’ and much 
below the average. Shahariyar was known, as; good^- 
for-riothing or ruishudani^ So Khurrum was marked- 



out, as the most, likely ..successor to.Jahangir. , He; 
was made Shah Jahan and. a special -honour was : 
bestowed upon him, by Jahangir, by. allowing him - to 
use a chair near the ^imperial throne, after his Deccan.' 
campaigns. .^.But.^it . roused^^^ jealqu.sy. ;.pf Nur, 
Jah^n., She had. once, intended to. give., her daughter, 
by. 'Sher Afkun, Ladili Begum, to Khushru. who. 
rejected , the, .offer. . The princess was. therefore ^ 

married, in April,- 1620i to. Shahariyar who became, 
the object, of the. empress’ attentions. Her > mother 
and.; father died in 1621-1622. .Asa.f Khan, her 
brother, was the father-inriaw of Shah Jahan. So 
the Nur Jahan junto was practically dissolved; The 
empress wanted to destroy Khurrum’s influence*. 
He was. asked in March, 1622,, to go to Kandahar, 
which .was threatened . by the Persians. But .Shah 
Jahan refused to march beyond Mandu, unless he: was, 
assured, of a. safe position in the empire. At Dhol- 
pur a skirmish ensued between his army and the 
imperial forces, which infuriated the emperor. Shah. 
Jahan, was deprived of his jagirs in the north. Nur. 
Jahan now called Mahabat Khan from Kabul . to 
go against the revolted prince. Prince Perviz and. 
other imperial officers drove away rebel parties 
from Gujarat and Shah Jahan himself from Hindu- 
stan. That prince escaped to the territories of 
Goalkonda. He sent invitations to Ahmednagar and 
Bijapur for. help. Then he ravaged Orissa, Bengal, 
and Behar and occupied, the. pronnces of Allaha- 
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biLid and Jaunpur. Bdt Prince Perviz '^and Maha^ 
bait Khaii defeated" him at 'Allahabad.'' So ShaH 


Jahan' once more turned to the south ^aind * besieged 
Borhanpur. Even there Perviz and Mahabat' Khan 
frustrated his plans. So he raised the siege and made 
his submission, June, * 1626 . Shab Jaiian ceded the 
forts of Rhdtas and' Asirgadh and sent his twb'sons^ 
Dara and Aurangzib, as hostages. • Jahangir accepted 
the submission ' and appointed ' him ' governor . of 
Balaghat^ Shah Jahan fixed up his residence at Nasib. 

‘ Mahabat Khan’s ori^nal -name : was Zainana 

■ -■ ’ Beg; He was the son .‘of an 

Mat^at Khan ;and . Afghan of Kabul and hadionce 

, Nuf Jahan. . 

! " ■‘ .'-served -Jahangir . as "his ^Ahadi, 

From that humble position,' he’ rose to . great «mi- 
henfce. He distinguished himself in the campaigns 
df'Mewar and the Deccan, ih-' the government -of 
Kabul and against Shah-'^Jahan and- he won the 
regard of Kaj put -soldiers to such an extent -that 
they' and their histolrian,-- Colonel Tod' afterwards, 
attributed to him- a Rajput ^ parentage. -Sagar, - the 
treacherous- brother of Rana Pratap,"was fastened 
upon him as his father; Mahabat' had crushed ' Shah 
Jahan’s revolt. 'But' Nur Jahari' suspected 'him. So 
she broke up the' 'combination' of the prince -'and 
the commander by transferring the latter to Ben- 
gal. The policy of the' empress" we'ht still further. 
She was after humiliating and if pos'sible'destrdying 
Mahabat Khan as she 'had ‘destroyed 'Shah Jahahi 
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So the general was accused of dishonesty and in-' 
subordination. She alleged that he had failed- to j 
give’ a • proper -account of the administration orthe | 
imperial in Bengal and had married his da- ’ 

ughter to a courtier without imperial consent. An. 
explanation -vvas asked of him. Mahabat was quick in ■ 
answering. With 5000 Rajputs he hurried up to the 
jhelum and arrested the emperor when his party 
was about to cross it. Nur Jahan and her protegee, 
Shahariyar, escaped to the opposite bank in dis- 
guise; but Mahabat compelled them to surrender. 
Mahabat was now supreme and Nur Jahan’s influ- 
ence came to an end. But it was a lew days’ as-' 
eendence only. The resourceful empress effected the 
release of the emperor at Rohtas in May, 1626. 
But Mahabat was able to escape to Shah Jahan. . 

Prince Perviz died in October, 1626. Shah 
Jahan was at this time contem- 
Jahangirs death. plating to go to Kandahar and: 

was near the walls of Thatha. But on suffering a 
reverse he retraced his steps to the Deccan. There 
he was met by Mahabat Khan. Nur Jahan despat- 
ched Khan Jahan Lodi against this formidable, co- 
mbination, when the death of Jahangir in October,- 
1627, near Bhimbhar dissolved all her plans. 

After the emperor’s death, Asaf Khan arrests 
ed Nur Jahan, proclaimed Davar 
^ 'Bakhsh. son: of. Khnshrui-. :as 

emperor arid . sent fast courriers .to the .. Deccan .to 
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inform Shah Jahan of.the state of affairs. Another 

section raised Shahariyar to the throne, at Lahore 

but . that. unfortunate prince was defeated and blind*- 

ed., Shah. Jahan soon, repaired to the north. In 

January, 1628, he_was proclaimed emperor of India. 

Shahariyar and other princes were murdered. Davar 

Bakhsh .fled to Persia. Nur Jahan was penshioned 

off.. She, lived a retired life at Lahore, dressed, in 

white onlyi.and died in 1646. The reign of Jahangir 

and; the administration of Nur Jahan were over. ; . 

. . It was during the reign of Jahangir that King 

■ . . James . I of England sent two. 

English Embassies. Sir embassies to the court of the 
Thomas Roe. ,, , , . r 

Great Mughal,, one an informal 
one under . William . Hawkins, in 1611, who conver- 
sedi with the emperor in Turhi and who was given. 
^ inamab-ol 400,' -and the other under Sir Thomas 
Roe,. who: waited upon Jahangir at Ajmere in Janu- 
ary,. 1616.' Jahangir . treated the envoy well but 
refused :to grant him concessions .and privileges- 
freedom-' of trade, for . Englishmen at all. ports, free- 
dom from., eixtra. duties, etc. Roe followed the, 
emperor i-to Mandu, Ahmedabad and Burhanput: but. 
without. 'success. .He returned home in 1.619. He 
has given us .full descriptions, of; the camps , of 
Prince Perviz . at Burhanpur. and. of the, emperor 
at -Ajmere,: of the (Celebrations of the naoroz and of 
the ceremony of the ;weigbing of the emperor.' He 
has also, left to lUS a very, interesting . account pf 
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Prince Khushru and of the. disgrace, of the com- 
mander, Abdulla Khan. He refers. .to. plague, at 
Agra,, But the observations of the .English traveller 
and his Chaplain, Edward Terry on politics should 
be accepted with qualifications. 

Characters of. three rulers went to form the- 

life, and shape the policy, oF 
^and^hls Jahangir. He had the frankness' 

and gailies of Babar, the fickle-' 
ness and indolence and the milk of human kindness- 
of Humayun, without their military virtue, and 
the broad-mindedness and liberality of Akbar with- 
out his versatality and great administrative parts,- . 

Like Babar, Jahangir has given us his- own 
a.utobtography. Like his great-grandfather, he was- 
a candid lover of sports, hunting, animals, birds, 
insects, and flowers. Like many men of his time,, 
he indulged in monstrous atrocities, exulting over^ 
useless shedding of guilty blood, as when he impaled 
some seven hundred followers of the ill-fated 
Prince Khushru. He showed great cowardice and 
unpardonable want of compunction in his treat- 
ment of Khushru, who was defunct after his defeat 
at Bhairovai and the deaths of his relations, Man 
Singh and Aziz Koka. Jahangir lacked in the 
quality of even an, ordinary soldier. He summered 
away a precious youth in. drink and merry-making- 
As Prince Salim, he never showed military distinc- 
tion. .When asked by Akbar to move against Rana 
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Amar Singh, he revolted. As emperor, hel. never 
led a campaign. : Once he .-followed up his generals 
in- the pursuit . of- Khushru; at another time, he 
encamped L at Aj mere to press the; invasion of 
Mewar by Prince Khurirum; ’ once he went as far 
ns ; Mandu to superintend^ the' Deccan campaigns; 
but these were neither military marches nor diplo- 
matic efforts. They were the leisurely encampments 
of a hunter, sportsman, and ruler, when opportunity 
was taken , to display his great wealth. Jahangir 
showed equal lack of soldierly virtue when he allowed 
himself; to be arrested, and confined by his own 
creature, the > intrepid and courageous Mahabat 
Khan; it , should, be a disgrace 'to a Timurid to 
,/ confess- release from, a general to the. pluck and 
nerve; of ' his wife. He ; had the irresolution and , 
volatility of his grandfather, Humayun. He succum- 
bed- to superior talents, because he -was a - prince - 
of just : the average worth. He revolted ' against 
Akbar in a moment of indiscretion and under evil 
influence; . but he did not persevere in. the enter- 
prise. : He: would tempt away God when in an 
overpowering I mood and during sickness, He would' 
vow never to shoot or to kill-after, .recovery, he 
soon forgot his vow, and his' God. That' was not - 
the stuff of which the first Timurids were made.’ 

. And_still this gay^ easy-going and unsoldierly 
Timurid was! a prince of greiT^cbmihon'i sense. He 
promised hisTcareli^dhists "never -tb ; disturb Sun-' 
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niPm nftcr instnllntion and he kept thnl promise. 
He dertroyod Prince Khoshru and Iiis small men; 
hnt he continued the leaders of his parly, Man 
Sini:h and A air. Knlca. in power, because they were 
indspprn'^ablc. He did not pre-n the invasion of 
Amar Sinch too far; he l:ncw the \-alue of the Kn jpuls 
too well. He pur.’ucd his bather's policy of tolera- 
tion. htJl he never indulged in danjrcrous experi- 
ments on rtlipion: he knew it too well tliat he had 
not the strennih and will to meel a rfvolteil Hindu 
or Mus^alman community. He kept the 5'.alienl 
features of his father's jvdity. As the reinn of Shah 
].ahnnar.d specially of .\urannri!) too amply rhowed, 
there wcr<? fanatical elements, which wanted only a 
avord of encouranement from the Shah-tn-Shah. .and 
all the noble work of Akhar would have been upset 
in the twinklinr; of an eye. But JahanrJr was not 
the man to play with fire. Of course, tlsc emjicror 
surren<Icrcd to superior worth; it v.ms due to his 
lack <sf military virtue and rx-pcrience. I.>ut he 
succumbed to real worth; he could sec the stren/jlh 
and v.’caltncss of those, who cast their spell over 
him. As ho rays in his TtintJ:, "In counsels on stale 
affairs and government, it often happens that I act 
according; to my own judgment and prefer my own 
counsel to that of others. ” 

Jahnnf’ir had kept a chain, made of pure gold, 
to enable his subjects to get prompt justice. It was 
30 gaz in length and had CO bells and it weighed 
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etrient;of.'the •iSi7itti^6w7*0 of'tbe fort 'of 'Agrai.arid tlie 
ofKer to aj stoiie fixed bn *the' ; bank- bf^ the ‘Jamna. 
Needless to; say that 'this costly bhaih.r did rhdt 
prove a:cHeap.'and speedy iristrument bf justice. ' 

", A m:ere-glance;*at::the.. Tuzuk-rDidr^-jwilljzoh- 
ymc,e„:any 'curious ’reader. ., that 

Was. Jahangir an athiesU he / was ; ■ not-he :kept'..ptulong€!d 

company with ■ Sariyasis, •J ogis and Kalandars ■ like 
Jadrup. He hated cant, superstition, and all out- 
ward ‘forrils, which go by . -the name of religion. Nor 
was he against Islam. - He > sh6wed 'great_partiality to 
•Christian's. .'-"He aUbwed them the i rights of ifree 
-conversion and prayer. . He accepted from them 
pictures of Mary 'and -Jesus, the- Pope, and European 
moiiarchs. He showed equal veneration to'.: Jain 
monks, though he . persecuted 'one Man Singh or 
Jina Sinha Suri -and 'his followers at .Ahmedabad. 
He had engaged Bhanuchandra to educate prince 
Shahariyar. Bhanuchandra saw the emperor who 
was greatly pleased. He welcomed him, and said 
that Shahariyar was waiting for him and he asked 
him to instruct him in religion in the same -vvay 
as he had once instructed his father, Akbar. 'He 


added that the Jain monk was always dear to 
him. But he re mained and die d a true Mussulma n. 

Jahangir was a great judge of art. He could 
spot on the spur of the moment the author of any 
picture brought to him. -The coins 6f .Jahangir 
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prove his refined taste and zeal for novelties. 

Jahangir’s, reign , jwitnessed . the rise of Tulsi- 
das, the celebrated author of B>am Glidrifa Majia- 
sa, a devotional adaptation of Valmiki’s JRamayana, 
to great literary and religious eminence; 

Jahangir has -left as his autobiograph 3^ It 


Jahangir’s Memoris. 


gives us a vivid picture of the 
flora and fauna of Hindustan 


and the life of its writer. Rogers observes in his 
preface to the translation of it: “If Babar was the 
•Gsesar of the east and if the many-sided Akbar 
was an epitome of all the great emperors, including 
Augustus, Trojan, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, Julian 
and Justinian, Jahangir was certainly of the type 
of the emperor Claudius and so bore a close re- 
semblance to our James I. All these men were 
weak men under the influence of their favourites. 


All three were literary and at least two :of them 
•dabbled in theology. All three were in their wrong 
places as rulers. James T and Jahangir would have 
been happier as keepers of the Bodleian and of a 
Hatural Historical Museum. ” 


One important difference between Jahangir’s 
memoirs and those of Babar may be pointed out. 
Jahangir never betrays Babar’s aversion against 
India, her climate, her people and their habits 
■and customs. 
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CHAPTER, X 

« » • . j 

Shah. Jahah, 1.628-;58- TKe . culmination', of 
the Mughal state-system. , 

Shah Jahan succeeded his \father at ' Aera' in 
Shah jahan. February, 1628;^ 


The first important everit of the hew feign 


Khan Jahan -Lodi. 


was the rebellion of a- distingui- 
shed and once loyal noble,' Khan 


Jahan Lodi; His real name w^as Pir Khan; He was 


a descendent of the nephew of Daulat Khan Lodi 
who. had invited Babar to India." His father was 
under the service of Prince Daniyal. Pir Khan went 
to serve Prince Salim, who showered on him the 
richest gifts in his possession. He was^made Salabat 
Khan and then Khan Jahan and governor of Multan, 
Agra, Gujarat, and the Deccan, where he 's’en^ed 
against the state of Bijapur and Ahmednagar under 
different generals, and Farzaiid or the child of the 
emperor. During the last years of- Jahangir’s reign, 
he supported Prince Perviz and so incurred the 
displeasure of Prince Khurrum. When Shah Jahan 
became emperor, he superseded him in the Deccan 
because he was suspected of having conspired with 
Path Khan, son of Malik Ambar. So Khan Jahan 
rebelled and marched to Malwa and besieged Mandu. 
But Shah Jahan pardoned him 'and reinstated him 
in his post in the Deccan. Khan Jahan now went 
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to Burhanpur -and then repaired to the north on 
being relieved of his duties by M ah aba t Khan. At 
Agra, however, he entertained suspicions against 
the emperor and he fled away in the direction of 
TdaUva. But the imperial army pursued and defeated 
him near Bholpur. So passing through Bundcllc- 
hand and Gondvan, Khan jahan went to Burhan 
Ki7.am-ul-mulk. There also, A::am Khan, the imp- 
erial general, pursued him. So the rebels fled into, 
the territories of Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur.. 
But they were holly pressed and defeated. So they 
once more turned to the north. A party of them, 
was defeated in Bundelkhand by Raja Vikramajit, 
and Khan Jahan and his. sons were scparjited 
from their supporters. They fought stubborn actions 
near Kalanjar, but their family was killed while 
fighting, excepting the Khan's two sons, who were, 
captured and sent to the court. Khan Jahan’s was 
the last Afghan attempt against the Mughals. 

The Portuguese had settled near Satgaon 
under the Sultans of Bengal and 
. ^ had m course of time built 

fortifications there. The settlement developed into 
the port of Hugli. It seriously injured the trade 
of the port of Satgaon. The Europeans had secured 
large tracts of land in the neighbourhood at very 
low rents. They preached Christianity to the peo- 
ple and kidnapped a large number to Europe. 
Kasim Khan, governor of Bengal, asked them to 
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stop this practice, to read the Khuiba in the 
Emperor’s name and to coin money under Mughal 
supi/emacy. But" they refused ' to agree. So he sent 
three armies,' one- to' take possession of the Klialsa 
ox crown' lands occupied by the enemy, another 
to besiege Hugh, ' and the third to cut off their 
rfetreat. The operations were planned with bold- 
. ness, foresight and knowledge. The Portuguese 
defended the fort with remarkable courage and 
musketeers worked havoc upon the besieging party. 
But ultimately the fort was captured by the imp- 
erialists after a siege of three and a half months. 
An idea of the defence might be obtained from 
the Padshah Nainas the official history, written by 
Abdul Hamid Lahori, according to whom 10,000 
Franks and ICOO Mussulmans were killed in the 
course of the siege, 4400 Christians were captured 
and 10,000 subjects of the emperor were released. 

Vir Singh Dev, the murderer of Abul Fazl 

and the receipient of rich hono- 

Shah jahan and ^^^s from Jahangir, died in 1627, 
Bucdclkhand. , . , , , , 

leaving countless wealth and the 

flourishing state of Orchha in Bundelkhand. He was 

succeeded by his son, Jhujhar Singh, who left Agra 

in fear of the emperor; Shah Jahan therefore sent 

against him Mahabdt Khan and Abdulla Khan.' 

Jhujhar Singh submitted. His capital, Orchha, and 

another fort, lirich, were captured. He sent his son 

Vikramajit to serve in the Deccan campaign. But' 
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vrhcn Jhujhar Singh attacked Chaurgadh, the ca- 
pital of Raja Prem Nara3’an and killed him, Prem 
Isarayan's son appealed to the emperor for help. 
So Shah Jahan sent three big armies' under Prince 
Aurangr/ib, a lad of IG, to in\-adc his territories 
and he appointed a kinsman of jhujhar Singh, Devi 
Singh by name, as Raja of Orchha. The armies 
captured the forts of Orchha, Dhamuni and Chaur- 
gadh, October, 1635. Jhujhar Singh and Vikramajit 
iied into Gond^•an, where the Gonds murdered them. 
Their families fell into the hands of the victors. The 
ladies were compelled to accept service in the im- 
perial harem. Devi Singh was now installed on the 
throne of Orchha. But the Bundela chiefs crowned 
Jujhar's infant, Prithvi Singh, who was dclcated 
and confined at Gwaliar in 1639. But the Bundela 
resistance did not abate. Champatrai of Mahoba 
and his son, Chhatrasal, rax'aged imperial territories 
and committed depradations on the poeple through- 
out Mughal dominion. 

Shah jalian completed the conquest of Ahme- 
dnagar. A special reason spurred 
o” in his policy. 
Khan Jahan Lodi and his con- 
federates had fled into the Deccan and had leagued 
tliemselves with Ahmednagar and Bijapur. So Shah 
Jahan sent powerful armies to invade the Deccan, 
A series of siege operations and guerilla" warfare 
were the special characteristics of the campaign* 
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In. Ahmadnagar, there were, two parties, . one: of 
which \vas led by Shahaji Bhpnsle’s father-in-law, 
Lukhii Jadhav who was .murdered by the Sultan ., 
of Ahniednagar and whose brother went under the . 
protection of . the .emoeror.. Shahaii Bhonsle, the fa- . 
ther of Shivaji, also deserted to the imperial cause. 
Then, there was treachery at the court of Ahmed- . 
nagar. ..Fath Khan, the son of Malik Ambar, after 
killing the. Saltan, raised Husain Shah, a boy of 10, 
to the Sultanate. He deserted, the cause of his. 
master^ accented.. service under Shah Jahan, surren- 
dered Daulatabad on being .threatened, by Shahaji . 
Bhonsle and thus helped. in the .final annexation of 
the Nizam.Shahi dominion, .1633. Husain Shah was. 
s.ent to Gwaliar as, state, prisoner. 


As said above, the rebellion of Khan Jahan ’ 


Peace w'fh PManir and 
Gna11:'’nda. Sn^nilisiin 


Lodi was powerfully supported 
by Ahmednagar and Biiapur. • 


of - , , S*«ahaji 
1633-37. 


Bhonsle, The kingdom of Goalkonda had • 
also made common cause with' 


Ahmednagar and Shah Jafian’s generals were 
engaged not only in the reduction of the Afghans 
but also in dissolving the alliance of the three, 
Bahmani kingdoms. The Sultan of Bijapur claim- 
ed a part of tbe.Kizam Shahi dominion as his- 
share of the spoils. Shahaji -Bhonsle set up a- 
boy as -Sultan and posed himself as the successor., 
of Fath' Khan and Malik Ambar. Shah Jahan there- 
foirp/ sent' ofour armies ‘ a^inst- this - triple alliance. ' 
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Atidulla Kutb Shab ot Goalkonda at once submit- 
ted/ proclaimed his subordination to the emperor 
and agr^d to strike coin in Shah Jahan’s name, 
163’5. ■ The Mughals then concentrated against 
Bijapur. Its richest forts were plundered. So Sultan 
Adil Shah accepted the suzerainty of the emperor, 
paid a heavy war indemnity and consented to help 
him in reducing Shahaji Bhonsle. The -forts . of 
Pairenda, Sholapur, etc., all lands conquered from it 
in the recent campaign and a part of the Konkan 
were restored to the state of Bijapur, May, 1636. 
Bijapur and Goalkonda thus accepted the peace, 
and Shahaji Bhonsle was the only enemy left to he 
subdued. He was’ hunted from fort to fort with 
the help of the Bijapuri armies. So he also made 
peace by * s'uffenaering the iorts bl Junner and 
Tfimbak ’and accepted service ’under Bijapur. 
Thus the ' conquest o’t Ahmednagar was’ complete 
and peace w’as established in the Deccan. The 
empire in the Deccan now consisted of (1) Khandesh 
(2) Berar' (3) Telingaha ^4) Daulatabad, with 'a 
revenue of Rs. 5 crores a*>ear, with 64 lofts, 53 
’bn the hills and I'l on th’e plains. Prince Aurangzlb 
was appointed’ 'governor of these' possessions; He 
vacated' his office in 1644; ' 

The "first act of Aurangzib’s' vicerbyalty ' in 
•the Deccan \vas ' the conquest 

Aurangz^w Vjceroyaity - gnd' arinexatibn of' Bajglah, "fa'm- 
.in the Deccan. Conqu- • . t-- - ® .. 

•'■eit df'Baglani ■ ous for its temperate' climate, 
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its numerous, streams, and. the abundance of its 
trees, and fruits,; situated between Chandore, .Siirat,. 
Nandarbar and, N.asik. ; Its two forts, Saler and 
Muler, were captured, and the. Raja accepted 
service under the emperor. 

It should be remembered that Badakshan 
and Trans-Oxiana were once 
. the ' .hereditary possessions of 
Shah Jahan*s ancestors. In 1642 
Nazar Muhammad became the ruler., of B.ulkh. He 
quarrelled with Ihis son, who had . to , be appeased 
by the cession of Trans-Oxiana. Nazar Muhammad 
had once invaded. Kabul and his. men. were, still 
raiding the Afghan borders. Shah Jahan made .these 
actions the ground of an invasion in June, 1645. 
He .sent . Raja Jai Singh from Kabul „ .and_ then 
Prince Murad with Ali Mardan_ Khari. .They 
occupied Bulkh. Nazar Muhammad fled to Persia. 
But .a permanent occupation of such distant lands 
became a difficult task. . Prince Murad soon return- 
ed and in 1647 Prince Aurangzib was appointed 
to, the command .of Central Asia. He succeeded 
in putting down Abdul Aziz, Nazar Muhammad’s 
son and the ruler of Bokhara^ The . Uzbegs how- 
ever so harrassed the armies that officers and. men 
were anxious to return home. ^S.o j:he,u.ountry was 
evacuated and in. October, 1647, Bulkh was handed 
oyer, to the grandsons of Nazar Muhammad. Thus 
closed . the fruitless . campai^. of Badakshan, ,in 
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'which 10,000, Iwes were lost and four crores of 
rupees were wasted away in two years. 

Kandahar is the gateway to India for an ; 

army, invading from Persia or 
Kandahar. Central Asia and is the .key to 

Kabul and Gazni. It is also an important centre 
of commerce between India and Persia. We saw 
how it was lost in the time of Jahangir. Shah 
Jahan was very keen on its recovery and a god- 
sent gain came when the fortress was delivered 
by the Persian governor, Ali Mardan Khan, into 
the hands of the governor of Kabul. But it was 
a short-lived triumph only. Shah Abbas 11 of 
Persia laid siege to the fort in 1648 and comp- 
elled the garrison to surrender after a siege of 57 
days. Shah Jahan, who had been hitherto indiff- 
erent to the progress of the Persians, now sent 
Vazir Sadulla Khan and Prince Aurangzib to 
recover the city and he himself encamped at 
Kabul to direct the operations. But the generals 
had no siege-artillery and the Persians were 
invincible in the art of defending and capturing 
forts. So after a siege of about 3 months 
Aurangzib . retreated. Shah Jahan was not the man 
to forget the insult and the next three years were 
spent in making the most up-to-date preparations 
for the second siege of Kandahar. In 1662, Aurangzib 
once more became the commander and he.. started 
with 6(0,000 men and strong artillery from 
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As before, Vazir SuduUa' Khan 'joined him' from 

the Khaibar Pass and the emperor went 'to/Kabul 

to give inspiration to the armies. But' the' second 

siege was as disgraceful a failure as the first. So 

the generals were- ordered' to retreat. A third 
*. • * . ' * **’.*.**'* 
attempt \vas made' -by Prince Dara, but -after a 

fruitless enterprise, of five' rhohths'he' had to beat 
a ' disgraceful retreat. These'three ent'erpfizes against 
■Kandahar cost tb the Indian-treasury 12’ crofes of 
rupees and a god deal of blood. Besides, the' Mughal 
empstor stood disgraced -In’ the eyes of all wes- 
tern Asia. • ; 


Aurahgzib was ' appointed Viceroy of the 
Deccan again in 1653. The affairs 
victfdyaitjr of Anrangzib. o* part of the empire had been 

greatly mismanaged by the Siibe- 
dars, who changed very often and’ by ' the goverh- 
irient at Delhi. Biit Auran'gzib’ improved the- depart- 
ment of-the Subedari and brought order out of chaos. 

Since theconclusioh of ''peace with the Mughals, 


Goalkoni.. kingdoms of Bijapuf and 

Goalkonda -had -made great 
progress. "Gbalko'hda was ' a very prospero hs sta te. 


its' population was • large and iiidustfious. -Haid- 
erabady ' the ' capital^ was ' noted for its tirade in 
diamonds throughout the world. ' Masuli'patain 'had 
'acquired a‘ world-wide reputation bii account of its 
firie cloth. The- steelworks of Kirm'al' and- iridur. 


the '-‘carpet - ihdnstry' of -Ellore, the -diamond - and 



gold mines 'of Goalkonda, its forests 'arid' foreign 
e'orririisrbe arid' the cultivation of toSlccb^arid pilin’ 
went to -eriricii the- state beyond measure. 

The' occasions for differences' betvveeri Goal- 
k'ohd'a: arid Aurangzib, governor of the • Deccan, 
'ivere many.' The annual tribute of '20 lakhs vvas'riever 
regularly paid. The S’ultari of Gbalkonda attacked 
Shri Ranga, Raja of the Carnatic arid the successor 
of the king' of Vijayanagar. who implored imperial 
assistance; The rich resources of the state were excel- 
lent temptations. Lastly the great Mir Jumla’ sought 
Mughal protection against his overlord, the Sultan. 

* "Mir Juirila or Muhanimad Sayyad was a 
Persian arid the son of an oil 
merchant. In 1630 he came over 
to' India to carve out a fortune. First be engaged 
himself ill the business of diamonds but afterwords 


he attracted the attention of Abdulla ICiitb Shah, 
who made him his prime minister. Mir Jumla was 
a Ilian of remarkable military and ’ administrative 
talents. He engaged Europeans to organize a strong 
artillery division in his aitriy, which' he raised to 
a very high pitch of discipline 'arid 'efficiency.' He 
conquered the provinces of Kadapk and Arcat; arid 
by plundering old temples hoarded imtrierise wealth; 
The dianiorid mines of the state" were farmed but 
to hiiri. His jagifs in the Carnatifc 'were equal to 
one whole kingdbrn,"'yielding -40 ‘ Jakhs a year.' ’He 
was one of . the richest' riihri ;iri Asia. : He -could 
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muster an . army of 25000. Such, an influential, 
position in. the Carnatic roused his ma.ster’s jealousy. 
The Sulta.n t^ied to blind him but his victim slip- 
ped. away frpm. the grasp. Mir Jumla now made 
friends with the state of Bijapur and. with Aurang- 
zib. So the Sultan imprisoned his family. But Mir 
Jumla openly went over to the emperor who made 
him Mansabdar of -the. empire. The Sultan of 
Goalkondla was asked to provide for his escort to 
the north and to release his family at once. Abdulla 
Kutb Shah., hesitated and the result was war, 1655. 

Aurangzib and his . son, Prince Muhammad 

Sultan, at once entered- Haidera- 

Campaipn against - bad and, mercilessly plundered 
Goa’konda. , ^ . 

it. Abdulla Khan fled to Goal- 
kondla, which was besieged. The Kutb Shahi dy- 
nasty was on the verge of dissolution. Aurangzib' 

! advised his father to depose the Shia monarch and 
to annex his rich heritage. But Shah Jahan, on 
^ the advice of Data, instructed the prince not to 
I visit, the ruler with, punishments which were deserr 
\ ved not by . him, but by his .Vazir. So peace' was 
* made.. The. Sultan paid a large indemnity.: the 
district pfRamgir or Manikdurg was , ceded to the 
emperor, and his, princess was married to Muham- 
mad Sultan,. Aurangzib's "son. Mir - Jumars family 
was released. The. emperor made, him -prime mini- 
ster and the Carnatic, the scene of his exnloits. 
was held ,by.;the emperor- on his behalf. 
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During' the respite given to him by the peace 
of 1637, Sultan Muhammad Adil 
Bijapur. Shah of Bijapur extended hi® 

dominion into Mysore and the Carnatic and . in; 
1653 his possessions stretched from the Arabian- 
sea to the east excepting what belonged to the 
state of Goalkonda, Shah Jahan had carried on 
friendly relations with Muhammad Adil Shah,, 
.who was a pious and just Sultan. But since the 
last few years, differences had cropped up between 
the ,two courts on questions of etiquette and 
ceremony. , The court of Bijapur had ..recently 
appropriated to itself a position of equality with 
-the empire of the Mughals. Muhammed Adil Shah 
died in November, 1656. Already, Mir Jumla was- 
Vazir , at Delhi and he pressed upon Shah Jahan 
the need for an aggressive policy in the Deccan. 
The new Sultan of Bijapur, Ali Adil Shah, was a 
boy of 18 years. His right to the throne was 
questioned by Aurangzib. The nobles of Bijapqr 
.quarrelled. among themselves for power and intri- 
gued- against their master. Taking advantage .of 
these weaknesses, Aurangzib invaded it. He captur- 
ed Bedar, Kalyan , and- other important . forts. 
Annexation would have followed soon. But Shah 
Jahan interceded. An indemnity of one and a half 
crores. of rupees was paid to Shah Jahan, who also- 
got, the conquered., forts, of Bedar, Kalyan and 
Parenda and fthe.Konkan. 
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Soon after this Sh'ih Jahah feirill and a prize 
• more Valuable than the Deccan 

Shivaji. hand victorious 

Prince -Subedar, * Aurahgzib‘:= Shivaji distinguished 
hiiiiserf during this time. He helped his lord, the 
■Sult&.h of Bijapuf; seized Ju'nner ' and raided the 
•adjblhihg MughsLl lands'.i' Aurangzib ' ihade 'every 
■effort td chastise" this hew power in the Kohkaii. ' 

• Jahangir’s army had riot succeeded in conqu- 
ering little Tibet,' near Kashmir. 
So Shah Jahan sent Zafar Khari, 
.governor of Kashmir, against the Marzb'ari of 
Tibet,- Abd'al. His fort's were tahen| 1636-37, One 
Mirza -Jan' vvresfed Tibet from the' emperor’s serv- 
ants" but- he was' reduced in 1651'. , 

Raghunath, a local Zamindar of' Bengal,' com- 
plained to the governbr of Ben- 
gal that Parikshit," Raja of Kuch 
Haju or Kamrup; ^had imprisoned his' wives ' and 
children and iiriplored the' Subedar’s help for re- 
■covering them. The Raja’s kinsman, Daxml 1^ a'rayari, 
ruleir of Kuch B'ehar, made common dause with the 
empefbf. So the forts of Kuch Behar" were captured 
and. measures' were taken' to" restrain' the '■ local 
people’ Aoih rising by fconsfructirig a se'rieh'of ‘but- 
posts in the conquered terfiforyj 1637. ' ' ' " 

In Shah Jahan’s' time Jagat Sirighy so'n of 'th'e 
Raja of Kangfa, T^Lolis iri‘ tj 
Other political events. and 'Kh1:his"-m Ka’thiawar, 


^Qch Behar. 
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rose in rebellion but were suppressed, lb4Q-42. Thef 
Rana. of Udaipur, Jagat Singh, repaired and streng- 
thened the . fort of Chitor; so he was. attacked and 
comp.elled to apologize, 1653-4. The chiefs, of 
Kumaon were compelled to acknowledge Mughal 
suzerainty, 1654-55. Shah Jahan . established ice—, 
houses there-in Sirmur, north of Delhi. 


Shah Jahan had four sons-Dara Shukoh, 


The four sons of 
Shah Jahan. 


Muhammad Shuja, Auran'gzib 
and Murad. Dara, the eldest, was 
42 years old on the eve of the 


war of. succession. He kept himself near his father 


and though he was Subedar of Allahabad,, the 


Punjab, Multan and Debar, he was allowed to adr 
minister those provinces throogh deputies. . The 
whole administration of the empire was practic^ly 
under his direction. Shah Jahan had made him 
87iali'-t-htland-iJ:hal, the King of Lofty Fortune 
and a Mansabdar of 60,000 horse and he and his 
sons enjoyed royal revenues and diginties. A great 
savant of philosophy and a master of the teachings . 
of Judaism, Christianity, Islam and Hinduism, he 
had translated the .Upanishads in Persian with the 
help of Pandits from Benares. Of course, he was 
no. enemy of Islam. But he was tolerant of the 
faiths of others like Abbar and Jahangir and he 
liked to be known as a Sufi. This \*irtue was in 


one waj'' an easj*^ passport to fame and eminence,; 
as the. career of the great Akbar had so conspicuously ; 
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demonstrated; ,'6ut Data’s prolonged stay at the 
•court had: incapacitated him for the office of: a 
leader of men. His influential position had turned 
his head-he' was indolent, supercilious, open to 
flattery' and without experience of mankind, war 
or administration. 

The second -son, Shu j a, was 41; at the time. 

He had been working a»:'gover- 
nor ‘of Bengal for the last seven- 
teen years and was therefore absolutely out of touch 
with the- court of Delhi. Brave' and intelligent, he 
was indolent and'incapable of sustained action. The 
pleasures' and /climate of .Bengal had made'- hiir 
despise a vigorous life. ■ - t - • - . 

; Leaving aside Aurangzib for the present, We 
say a few words about the youn- 
gest of the four Shahzadas, 
Prince Murad. Shah Jahan had given him splendid 
opportunities .'to develop in the Deccan, m Bulkh', 
and in Gujarat, of which he was Subedar ih 1657i 
But the : prince was. incompetent.- His habits were 
wasteful' ..and extravaganti and flatterers swarmed 
Tound him. ’ His only virtue was his valour in 
battle. ' 

Shah Jahan was taken ill in September,- 1657, 
at Delhi. Fearing that his end 
■' was approaching, the aged mo- 

narch nominated Dara> as his successor and shifted 
to Agra for. change. -.The, ne.ws of. the emperor’s 
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illness spread like wild fire all over the empire. 
Every one took him as dead, because Dara had 
foolishly excluded visitors from seeking interviews 
and had for some lime even suppressed the fact 
of his father’s ill-health. He started strengthening 
his 'position. He recalled Mir Jumla and other 
distinguished bflicers and generals from the Deccan 
to the north, transferred Murad from Gujarat to 
Berar, and on hearing that he and Suhja in Bengal 
had crowned themselves, sent armies against them 
on permission from the emperor and arrested their 
Vakils at court. Of course, the crown-prince acted 
in the name of the emperor. But the curtain had 
fallen on the reign of Shah Jahan. 

Murad was the first to act. He killed his 
honest, innocent, and able Diwan, 

sfS”»d P‘“"d=red Surat. 

crowned himself as emperor, 
made secret alliances with Aurangzib and Shuja, 
and sent letters for help even to the Shah of 
Persia. Then he started for Malwa, February, 1658. 
Aurangzib acted with caution and discretion. He 
secured the Deccan by treating with Bijapur and 
Goalkonda, concealed his designs upon the throne 
from all except Mir jumla whom he prevented 
from going to the north by arresting him and sei- 
zing his property and war-material, aliented the 
court nobles from Dara through his sister, Raushan 
Ara and other confidential agents, collected a large 
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a.riny and entered into an agreement with , that /ndJ 
of a' brother. , and ; prince, Murad,:', thatr:after ;, de- 
feating Dara and stamping. :put; bis;;dieresy; they: 
would divide the empire, Murad ;takiDg<the Punjab,- 
Kabul, -Kashmir, Multan, Sindh. lan.d ..'Gujarat.-iand 
one-third of the booty, -Aurangzib remaining content 
with, the rest. .T^hem Aurangri^ marched , to, Hindu- 
stan , and united his , army- with, that , of .Murad at 
pipaljpur ,in April,, 1658. The fatricidal.' war.ooened 
in right . earnest. . , 

, pjira sent Raja Jashwant Singh., of .Jodhpur 

... ,, and" Kasim. Khan.against.Murad. 

BatV« 6f two armies met ;at Dhari 

fiture. . .mat ,-; .14 . miles .southwest .o£ 

f -:,; ; -.'.i ... Ujjan,, on the 15th .of April, 

1658.,, The Rajput chief was no general and he had 
no clear .orders for. action. Some Mnssalmah col-, 
leagues of his left, the field on the opening of the 
acUon. Kasin\;;Khan .fled. away, without fightings 
Thej,jresult.,was .defeat. 6000 Rajputs fell that day;; 
“ The ground .was . dyed crimson with blood .like a 
tulip-bed. . ;The dead ; formed . heaps. The ^ i daggers-- 
grew blunt with slaughter. ’’.The Maharaja- -was; 
compelled by his .officers to leave the.field and -fly to- 
Jodhpur. Immense booty fell into, the, victors’ hands- 
The victorious princes now marched on, crossed . 
the. Chamb^I, evading .the strong entrenchments: 
raised up by Dara to block .their progress , and .ar- > 
rived . at SamugadK near Agra, _^Yh.ere -their : enemy- 
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had fas’seiwble&' a'- 'motrely -and tfaitcft-ous'- cfowd bl 
60;000 meti. ‘ Tiife battle 61 SaffiugSdh; fdiJght .on 
oft tfre'29thj^bf ' Apiril{' 1658; wS:§ k'’de'6isi'^Vkbtl6n.' 
■Dafk- fdugfit Valiantly- biit^ ifa'disbi-eetly' ahd being 
hkrd-^'pirbss^d B'e 'disiii&uhted Irbin his elephant and 
seated -himsellF bn k hbirsk Failmg to see fheir 
master, the ttbops fled awd 5 \ iDaVa w’ent to Agra, 
alinost aloffe, I’eavihg 10,000 men dead pn the field, 
some of. theni being the best generals of the age, 
Ci g; Chhatra Sai Hada and RtiStam' Khan.' 

■ AurahjgMb now entered Agra in triumph, seized 
e. , , , the tort, made Shah JaHah . a 

Shah.Jahan a -prisoner, . . ^ 

prisoner in his own palace, took 
hdhtfoi of government and then set out gainst 
para in the direction of Pelhi, where he proclaimed 
hiiciiseif as einpetdr Alamgir, 


All : ppwer was now in Aurangzib’s hands, 
Murad was keenly _ disappointed 


'filalSh’ofSadr^ at the studied indifference' with 


which his brpther was treating 
him' after the victory of Samugadh. So he increased 
hisrarmy by lavish grants of money. But this only 
accentuated the difference between the brothers. Once 
Murad was invited to a dinner-party by Aurangzib 
'-in celebration of his recovery from wounds, was- 
.treated with sumptuous dishes and wine, was asked 
to sleep in the tent and when asleep, was disar- 
med, captured and sent to = Salimgadh. His large 

10 
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army , of 20,000 .melted -away. Murad ‘aludD:his !sori 
were transferred; in ,,-1659 to Gyraliar. .A. plot w^s 
discovered to vescue liim; . So Aurangzib made up 
his mind. On his initiative, the son of > All Naki, 
Murad's Diwan at Ahmedabad, accused the prince 
of murder.. He was tried by a ICazi, 'declared 
guilty and b.eheaded, Deceinber, 1661.* 

. Aurangzib .'pursued Dara to s the * Punjab. So 

Dara left that province -.and went 

Pursuit, cap^re, and Bukkhar. Even there Aurang- 
execution ot Dira. ® 

zib s men gave him no rest. De- 

serted ,by. his trustiest followers, Dara reached 

Shehvan. and was prevented from taking the road 

to Persia only by the entreaties of his wives and 

servants. He went to Cuchch \yhosc ruler helped 

him in crossing the Hart and, going to Kathiaw'ar. 

With the Jam of Navanagar's help, Dara went to 

Ahmedabad, where Aurangzib’s father-iri-Iaw, Shah 

Mawaz Khan, gave him \-aluable aid. Raja Jashwant 

Singh called him to Ajmcre but on the pressure of 

Aurangzib on Marwar, he failed to receive help 

from that quarter. Still Dara fought a three days' 

action at Deorai near Ajmerc against Aurangzib but 

was defeated, March, 1661. So once more the prince 

tied away. Rajputana and'Giijarat refused to admit 
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or aid him. So he turned to the.JB^3^7^ Even , the, 
Rao ' of Cuchch refused him .shelter,, though, he. , 

, * 'frl'' • ■ f;:' ■' j. -I': 

escorted him>afely to, Sindh. ^ .. - 

Ideing blocked on all sides, Gara decided to.got'o, 
Persia, took tee road to Kandahar and went to Shyis:^. 
tan'; hut again he surrendered to. the harem’s entrea- , 


ties; he resolved to go to Afghanistan and stopped at 
Dadar near the Boian pass, where he lost his wif^ 
Kadira Banu Begum, daughter of Prince Perwiz,. 
Its chief, Malik' jivan,' whose lile he had once saved 


against the wrath of Shah jahah, gave him shelter. 
But the treacherous Afghan refused to allow Dara. 
to fly to Kabul. He captured him and hhnded him 
over to Bahadur Khan and Jai Singh with one son 


and two daughters in June, 1661. The luckless' 
prisoners were ' brought to Delhi. The ex^crOwh’’ 
prince was driven through its streets, seated on the 
back of a dirty female elepuant, '^ihe people could} 
no longer contain themselves; a little disturbance! 
of peace followed. But it decided' the prisoner’s; 
late. Dara' was tried tor heresy and sentenced to! 
death. His sister; Jahan Ara and the victim himself,! 
craved tor mercy. But the heart of Aurangzib was- 
as- hard as stone. He ; refused to grant it because. 
Dara “was once a usurper and a mischief-maker.” 
His head' ^fas -cut off, August, 1661.' Two.'centuries 
later,- in September,'. 1858, three Timurids were shot 


dead just near Data’s earthly remain's' by 'Captain 
jdodson. As Prof. Jadunath Sarkar observes; » In. 
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royal name pass away from his race.” The French 
physifcian aiia Ifayeller," Bernier,* was present with 
Dara' a'nd’ Ke has given* us * a graphic description of 
his flight and execution. * * 


Sui aiman Simkoh Had accompanied Jai Singh 
. _ and Dilir Khan against Shuja 

to return at once to him, be- 
cause ;he was threatened ov Murad and Aurangzib. 
So peace was made with Prince Shuja and Sulai- 
man hurried backwards. On* bis way to Delhi, he 
was deserted by the *two generals, who joined 
Aurangzib. So he fell back on Allahabsui and thence 
marched to the Punjab to meet his distracted father. 
But he was disappointed. The troops of his enemy 
blocked his progress. So he went under the protec*- 
tion of the ^ja of Garwal, Prithvi Raj, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage. Aurangzib tried to 
seduce the Raja through Jai Singh. The Raja’s son 
gaive his consent and Sulaiman was handed over 
to Ram Singh, jai Singh’s son, in January, 1661. 
Aurangzib promised him good treatment but after- 
wards administered to him the pausta, a poisonous 
drink, in his prison at Gwaliar. Sulaiman died of 
the slow effects of it in May, 1662. 
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Shuja. assumed the title of emperor .at Raj 

Mahal in. Bengal on . hearing of 
Dejcat, pursuit his father’s illness and advanced 

disappearance ol Prince ' • • , ’ ‘ 

Shuja j but was defeated at Bahadurpur 

near Benares by . Data’s gene- 
rals, Raja Jai Singh and piUr Khan, . February, 
1658. Shuja fled away to Munghir, \yhere.the vic- 
torious. generals confirmed him in the government 
of Bengal, . Behar and Orissa. Data wanted con- 
ciliation, as already his enemies were marching 
on. the capital. Then Aurangzib became emperor. 
He first sent friendly communications to Shuja. 
But he knew Aurangzib too well to be taken in. 
During the absence of the latter in the Punjab, 
Shuja advanced with a well-equipped army up to 
Allahabad without resistance. But a t Kha jwa, he 
was opposed and defeated by Aurangzib himself, 
Januarj', 1659. Shuja fled away. Prince .Muha- 
mmad Sultan and Mir Jumla were sent in 
pursuit of him. So he \’acated all the lands west 
of the Ganges from Raj Mahal to Hugh. He 
made Tanda his new capital and his position was 
greatly strengthened by the desertion of Aurangzib’s 
eldest son, Sultan' Miihammad. But the emperor 
created a ' diversion against him on the lett bank 
of the Ganges and Mir Jumla deprived him of all 
• the' boats and sources- of men arid rdoney from the 
eastern provinces. Surrounding him' ffoih the north- 
east he compelled him to fly to Dacca." Even 
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■Sarkar .“lSIoT'l3ett‘er; better far the cruel est death 
in the most' .barbarous' of foreiern lands than such 
’’ari' 'end'aS . that of para' or 
"Hindustan ' with all its wealthr joys 'and culturk 
■rf Aurangzib 'was 't'o ' be its ‘kins:. Sh'uia’s ihind 
'was made 'lip: Others might stay'" behind, but 
'iov Tiim Hindustan was a hOnie^ho . longer-." He 
■fled to Arakan and ‘ nothing was ' _heard of him 

* thereafter, ’ ' " ' " ' " ' • 

. Aurangzibffot .himself, crowned, once more at 

' ‘''TTT . v-*r* ‘ -- '-A 

^Second Coronation .of , Helhii.S, June, 1659,.,with great 

• Airangzlb. •' ' ' pomp." 


jShah Jahan, subjected to highly insulting treat- 
- ' . . ment by Aurangzib, passed’, away 

. th® hf® ®f ^ closely, watched 
. state-prisoner in the fort' of • Agra in, .prayers and 
..repentence, .faithfully served .by, his daughter, Prin- 
..cess Jahan Ara. He died in January, 1666. Aurangzib 
.had neither the courtesy nor . the sense of filial 
,.dut 3 r .to arrange for a. funeral wprthy pf Ihe rank 
..of . his deceased . father. The old man; was buried 
jby the .side of his wife ..in -the Taj., . 

i'. :: ; -So much about Jthe political - history 'of the- 
j.reign of Shah Jahan. Now we take- up its, domestic - 
j-policy,... ■ 
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We have the ''official ' hist'orian’s and the 

European travcillers’ testimony 

F»mlne in Gujarat and < describe the famine which 
the Deccan, • , ■ 

'broke out in the years 1629- 
1630 in the Nizam 'Shahi and*' Gujarati territories. 
Abdul Hamid Lahdri ’observes in his Padshah Naina’ 
“Life was offered ’for a -loaf but none could buy; 
rank was to b,e sold' for a cake but none cared for 
it;xxthe pounded bones of the dead were mixed 

with flour and sold. Men began to devour each 

other, and the flesh of the son ^Vas preferred to 
his love. The numbers of the dying blocked the 
roads.” Shah Jahan' directed his officers to estab-j 
lish free kitchens and distributed large cash among \ 
the people. He abolished taxes amounting to one-' 
eleventh part of the whole revenue and Jagirdars and 
Mansabdars made similar reductions in their 
demand from the people. It is unjust to a ruler 
of the seventeenth century to say that his famine 
relief' policy did -not • compare favourably with 
modern administrative' methods' for the same. 

• When.’': touring in Kashmir, Shah Jahan 
■ > ' ■ ordered his officers to guard the 

ij; • cultivated fields on both sides 
to^iiJ^event' the troops from trampling on the crops 
and: examine the ’ damages done by them, so that 
those wh6 suffered might - be compensated for 
their' losses. Ali Mardatt KhaU-helped the emperor 
in irrigating large tfactev^f^ 4and hear Lahore ■ by 



• . :Ipj,,matiy f espects ;fh.s;t>toAd-min ded policy of 

'• ■ ,'v- Alc|?ar/and, Jatfarigir was aban-' 

.Sb^h Jahan': He’ ir- 
. . ' : ? : ! 1 : ■: i ! > ; dgr.ed i the'rdQStf.uqtio.n ' .of -iriany 

3i^i9X.fe-^r;bsep. started at , Be.nates' . 'and 
jn.rthe-las.b .'feign janjd prohibited- -tbs 
. 9 / 998^ ;R!aees o.f .\V.Ofship by the Hin« 
^5® ■ . -.1.^32.,' -.^he 3iRa?‘ l.i.teraUy •• excepted 

by-; , his.', officers.,; Sopie, ^QQ... Christian prisoners 
from.-, .yjugli .were cprppclled ^.tQ■. erhbcaqe Islam 
or ; distributed g^.-slayes amqtjggtr the ; Amirs.. Two 
so,ns,,anjd rO^ne;:. gr^ffdson. . off, J.ujjharr Singh,' ^the 
Bundeja-rebelj. weije cqmpsUed;:,'to, embface Jslarn 
) and . the ’^ajp.Rt-rladies, .who •. w.efe paptufed- from 
Bundelkhand, ■ vy er e .ordered to serye as - ladi.es-ih- 
. waiting in the, ijnperial .har.em. Tjyo,;othpr, fsons of 
the samgj chief ; refused to. acc,ept ;:Islam anti were 
ordered, to be executed. Sbah-Jahan; did not release 
Raja Iiidradyumna- of .Malwa.;,even'i foj; ;a rarisomi 
though ; rgcpjnmeQded by-,.- Aiirangzibi',. Jn 


.Kasb'mir, - the ,emp,eror fo/cibly-, .- stopped; . the old 
custom of rmarriage .between '.Hindus and Mussal- 
mans. cAfter hjs igstalla.ti 9 ,n.^^hg:) showed reluctance 
to. ;the ; employment; ; of : Rajp.nt§-,;f tb.Qugh.; boohad; the 
iwisdqjn .tO;.sjee-(rthat.:>tbe.:. policy; : was. notr-.rlogically 
applied, - He abpjished the'.'practi.Qe;.pf keeping: the 
calender acco,rding • tp. -.the solar r.year/. an.d' restored 
the .Mahopiedan ; lunar-; system; though < it. -was -.very 


iSS 


iricpn.Y'enierit ; ffo.m -the/.'administfaLtive ' yiejvpolhtt 
He did :aw;iy^. with- the cerenipny df prostration 
before the royaLi'thr.one,- as it \v.as‘ Qpppsefd' to lalatn.; 


■■ |>/^Trhe reign of Shah' Jahaii was in, one way 

one of 'the b'rightq§t,“. the most 
glotious pecip.ds in'- the annals 
of ' our- land; Excepting the rebellion p;f- Khan 
Jahan Lodi, complete peace reigned in the empire. 
Part.'.bf this glory was of course due to, the -great 
adtninisfrative reforms pf Akbar’s rejgn. But Sha h 
Jahan had the political aense not to upset’ ’his 


g randfa theFs arrangement and to keep a vigilant 
■fey e on the work ' of his sefv.ants. The efficiency 


and benevolence of his administration were att* 
estqd by the Hindu historian, Brindfaban^ son of 
the Diwaii of Prince Dara, who wrote in the time 
of' Au’rangzib’. He observes that the emperor, never 
hesitated to puiiish evil-do.ers, to appoint honest 
and intelligent officers in the districts, to examine 
the. annual’ statements of revenue, to promote 
the. welfare of his subjects, to improve agriculture', 
to encourage works of public utility and to collect 
a , large treasure and he adds that complaints of 
injustice were few. ■ 

• . But the re was j ^dark side to this rosy picture,^ 
presented to us by. . Hindu aM Mussalman histo-^ 
rians - and'- even European' travellers and ’writers like 
Tavernier, Bernier and Maniicci Shah Jahan’s reigh 
registered one regrettable;' departure from the wise 
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ahd- libeial ' policies bf -Akbdr and : Jahangir. ■ He 
reverted to the Afghan ^system- of- destruction -of 
temples and forced conversions to Islam. Of course, 
he refrained from- ordering- the- re-institution of 
the hated Jaziya, the exclusion of Hindus from the, 
services of the state’ or a universal persecution of 
those who did not agree to the Sunni creed. But 
certain actions of the reign pointed to the. coming 
storm. Then, Shah Tahan blundered in his foreig n 
policy. He- wasted away money and blood in the 
fruitless . campaign of ■ Central Asia: He failed. . to. 
make effective arrangements- for the defence and 
recovery of Kandahar. In the Deccan, he stopped 
at. the- annexation of Ahmednagar. By giving 
twenty years* peace to Bijapuriand. Goalkohda, he 
gave them time enough to extend their empire 
over the weak successors of the Raja of Vijaya- 
nagar and to create the formidable host of Shile- 
dars and Bargirs who, a few years .later, developed 
into. a source ,of trouble for them and the Mughals: 
The emperor’s intolerance in Bundelkhand ..estran- 
ged its chiefs from him and his imprudent ordinance 
against the erection of temples- produced- a feeling 
of hostility in the minds of the crowds of tourists, 
who .'.flocked to .places: .of -Hindu .pilgrithage from 
the. Deccan. Shah Jahan -mounted the throne , with 
violence. -This. : was a. bad precedent. -He vacated 
the.;^same, .after. greater -wolence .iandC.tp- the last 
day, of. his., dynasty -.the.- question jaf succession; was 
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an occasion for- intrigue, -bloodshed and. ihorder. 
But Shah Jahan . has been too severely handled 
by some. - If he - rebelled as prince . .Khurrum,. he 
rebelled against Nur Jahan, not against Jahangir. 
If he showed immense partiality to Dara, he did 
it because Dara was the crown-prince and heir— 
apparent. Nor should we forgot that Dara was a 
hated- Sufi and Shah Jahan an intolerant Sunni 
and that he was the most loyal of the four sons. 
Elphinstone compares Shah Jahan’s reign with 
that of the Roman emperor, Severus ; but we 
should accept it with one qualification-the foreign 
policy of Severus was more successful than that 
of Shah Jahan. Wheeler unjustly censures Shah 
Jahan. To say that Shah Jahan had no practical 
genius, no manly ambition, no administrath'C cap- 
acity, and that he ruled only to be courted, 
flattered and admired, is only to belie all that we 
know of him as prince and emperor. Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar quotes the following panegyric in apprecia- 
tion of Shah Jahan’s reign: 

The people are light of heart as the 
Emperor bears -the heavy burden. 

Disorder has fallen into a deep sleep ‘ 
Through his. wakefulness. 

Shah Jahan is known as a great builder , and 
Art, etc. The Taj. ‘ ‘ chief monument of his reign 

, celebrated- T<ij, rais,ed by 

hini m memory of his' Begum, Mumtaz, who died 
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in child-bqd in 1630 sCt Burhanpur/ The. emperor 
■ purchased a garden, from Raja’ Jm Singhj grandson 
of Man Singh, on the banks of the jamna, invited 
•the best architects pf .the age to submit plans ' for 
‘ the monument-and'one of the artists was an Italia;n, 
riame'd Geronimo Verroneo-employed craftsmen fropi 

• diverse parts of Asia and in the course of 17 
years, got the great work completed. The Taj has 
been the subject of manysided- criticisms from ex- 
perts in art. But we- should remember that it was 
dedicated to a wife, who . was loved beyond ima- 
gination- it was meant to. be feminine. As Edwin 
Arnold said-it was not architecture but the proud 
■passion of an emperor, wrought into living 'stone. 

The Taj defies analysis* or definition. In one waj^ 
it represented the consummation, the culmination, 
of a great epoch in Indian art. It is “a dream in 

• marble or a tear transformed into a' stone, formed 
by Titans and finished by jewellers.” 

Another splendid work of Shah Jahan was 
the -Delhi J prt;- The foundations 
'^H«veTo°J of ShSijahanabad or the Fort of 

Delhi are laid in 1639 and the 
fort was completed in 1648 at a' cost of 60 lacs of 
rupees. The canal of'Firoz Shah' Sultan was re- 
paired ‘and a new one was excavated funning along 
the palaces in the fort. It was named the N’ahr- 

Many royal houses in the fort have been 
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dcmolislied in dourse of tini6 but still it contains ‘ 
within itself- many Stately halls, the principal ones 
being the Naubat Khana, the i)iwdni-i'Ain with a 
recess behind, decorated with excellent designs of 
birds, flowers, fruit, etc., the Bang Mahal, the 
Bhoaii'i-Khas where the peacock -throne was kept 
and over the arches of the north and south ends 
of whose central chamber can still be read the 
famous inscription.-''^/ there is a paradise on the 
fate of the carilu it ts this, it is this, it is this" 
and the Hamams or baths. ^ 

The art and beauty of these buildings can . . 
never be understood unless they are seen. -They 
give us a wvid idea of the elegant taste of the em- . 
peror and the development of Indian art and. the 
social life of the court in the 17th century. 

The Jami Masjid is another important build- . 
ing outside the Kila or fort. 

The Rajput princes of the time also built 
lavishly. Raja Vir Singh Bundela, the murderer of 
Abul Fazl, spent 33 lacs on the temple of Keshava 
at Mathura. 

The arts of painting and drawing reached 
their highest w’atermark. Many artists could draw 
with remarkable success with a brush of only one 
squirrel-hair. • 

Shah Jahan had come in possession of many 

valuable jewels, “each of \\'hich 
The Feacock-thronc. . , ^ . • , " 

might serve as an ear-drop for 
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Venusi: • or would adorn -the :;girdle •_ of y . Sun* ” 
■“He -wanted; that.-; they, should- be. set to a great - 
throne. He therefore , handed them over to Bebadal ; 
Khan, the, superintendent: of the goldsmith’s ; 
departmenti' and 'also:; purchased for. the same ; 
purpose- pearls, jewels, .etc, -worth 286 lacs of rupees ; 
and loco tolas \ol- gold, worth* 14 lacs, The -throne- , 
was':to' be- three in length and t-wo and a half 

in. breadth, and. five in height -r The outside :of ; the • 
canopy was to-be of enamel work with occasional - 
.gems; the inside was to be thickly set with rubies, • 
garnets and other jewels:, and it was to be support- 
ed by tw.elve emerald columns. On the 'top of each 
pillar -there, were to be twa peacocks thickly set 
with, gems, and between each two peacocks, a . 
tree, set .with rubies and diamonds, emeralds and 
pearls. The ascent was to consist-of three steps 
set with jewels of fine water. This throne was - 
completed’ in seven years at a cost of one • crore 
■of rupees. Of the eleven jewelled recesses’ or taJcMas ' : 
formfed around it .for’; cushions, the midd^ one; . 
intended for the seat of the emperor, cost 10 lacs , 
of rupees, A with. a date was placed upon 

the inside of the canopy in letters of green enamel.” 
Shah Jabah. sat on' this throne for the first time - 
on his return from the Deccan in 1634 on the -. 
Nauroz. Nadir Shah; carried away this .costly seat. 
Tavernier has given a full description of it. 
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. ’CHAPTER XI 


Aurangzib. The Mughal Hegemony, 1658-1707, 

(1) Northern India and domestic policy, 

Aurangzib or emperor Alamgir I, sixth child 
of Shah Jahan and Mumtaz, 
Early Career. Mahal, was born at Dahod in" 

Gujarat in October, 1618. His father had sent him 
and his eldest brother, Prince Dara, as hostages to 
Jahangir at the time of his submission in 1627. 
Aurangzib had received splendid education. Master 
of Hindi, Persian, Urdu and Arabic, he could write 
excellent prose in those languages. He read volu- 
minously on theology, religion, and morals. When 
sixteen, he was created a Mansabdar of 10,000 
and put at the nominal command of the armies 
sent to Bundelkhand. From 1636 to 1644 ho was 
Subedar of the Deccan, when he conquered Baglan 
and made treaties with Bijapur and Goalkonda. 
Shah (Jahan nominated him governor of Gujarat, 
where he stayed only a year. Then he was made 
commander of the army which was sent to Central 
Asia. But the Mughals suffered serious reverses and 
the prince returned defeated and disgraced, 1652. 

; *The contenti ol this chapter arc based upon Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib which covers 2000 pages in five 
volumes and which is the result of Hcrculian work spread over 
twenty, laborious years. 



He was now asked- to’ t’dke up -his appointment in 
tl^e .proyince of Multan, an^ Sindh, 1647--52. In 1655 
once more' A’urahgzi^ ‘ became of the D'et-' 

can. There •: hej ^won-. 'frjendshipSf and oldistinctibns 
which secured to him, five years, later, the throne 
ahd empitO bif Hih^u^lan. TKtis Aurafig^ 
to. estatitish a’ gi^^at teputkfiori as administrator. and 
geneml ih .''the course bf the various apprenticeships, 
^he ciiaracier of 'the nfevir ^nipetoP' ft thuW 
‘ desdrib^d bV ‘ tfie' aAith'of of tli’e' 

Mirm-iuai. 

“The Emperb'r, a great worship'p^ 'df Gbll, is Wniifl^i 
able for.his ni[id'atta'(ih‘ment to' reli^Btf. !tl‘4 is ’a fioilo- 
wer of ^iie dofctriii^k’df tHh’ Im'a^ Abu Hariifai! 
matiej.hi,^ abiiitib'fis, aliva^s' b'c’cupfes 4: 
part bf his time in the ^dol’atib'h bf^the D'eit^, hhii 
says the usual prhyets,' 'first m the’ ?Via^y®^’abti tfeeh^ 
at home, both in fcongifejg^tioh atid pk'^hteljr; with 
the most hehtt-felt beyotibn'.' He ki^eps the appBiH* 
fed fasts ”6ti Fridays and othhr' sabired days ‘atid‘ he- 
reads the Friday prayers in the jathi 'Masjid ' witii 
the comrhoh 'p^iopU of the Mahbirieda'n faith. Hd 
keeps vigils during' the wholb' b'f the shcfed bight's;^ 
Ftpm his gre'at pi^t^, he passed iii^hcile night's in' th'e 
^mpSque, whibh is ini hii palace and keeps cbrhpahy 
vi'ith men' of devotion, in privacy he never sits bn the 
thirone: He gave away ' in alriis before hiS acc'essibh a 
portion bf his allowarice'and nbw demotes td the same 
purpose the income of a few villages in the distridt of 



CTnp'u^\,.]rtJirU» wtitrf' h:»vo f-nlitrly ••.vdiu’ftl 
from V-ol^inj": j-iiMic cfnc*''' r.ntl nil ibcir wfMshtp- 
pinf! p’ncc: nnd ihiir p.Tcnt lemph'S hnvc lM;cn 
thrown down niid (h ;:! roved. ..His Mrijer-ly pcrronnl- 
ly P'nchcf: !h<* racren Kaliii'M to many infidels with 
^uecc'p, and invests them with Khilais and olV.er 
favours.. ..Ml the mosques in the empire are repaired 
at the ]mhJic e>:pcnrc... Pensions and allowances 
and lands have been pJvcn to learned men and 
professors, and stipends have been fixed for scholars. 
The emperor caused a standard exposition of the 
lav.' of the Jlanafi sect to be prepared and the 
work wan ordered to be translated into Persian... 
The emperor is perfectly acquainted with the 
commentaries, traditions and la^Y...He has learnt 
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;,thp ■; Koran bjr heart- He ' ^writes ■ a. -very' .elegant 
Y-.??j®7(’«/i,hand:..He is an elegant --.writer in prose^ .ap'd 
,haiS' ^acquired.. proficiency in versification bat- agr- 
^eeably 4:0 the • words of. God, Poets-, deal in 
falsehoods,” he abstains ;from. it., , -He does not like 
.to. hear. -verses except ’thq^e' which contain a moral. 
•The, excellence of, -character.* and the. purity f of 
-Tnorals .;of- this * holy r.monarch* are . beyond,- ; all 
•'expression.”;' '• • * ' . 

. .' f ';Tjhis is - the faultness - characterization of 
»Aurangzib,; given by historians. -He was self- 
possessed in -battle, and restrained in . speech .r. His 
character was above blame-after 1680 he* remained 
content- with- but one wife. His*personaI atteption 
to matters of state was 'immense. His- life was 
.simple to a fault-he rejected even the most' common 
.delicacies ' of life. But this-, character had- grave 
.defects. His religion* degenerated into, fanaticism! 
-To /the Sunnis he was a Zinda Pir-^ living saint- 
-to- others he was a -veritable scourge; His political 
system was narrow, 'sectional, racial- and bigoted. 
He had -no imagination. He trusted. none. As age 
told upon him, • he liked to be surrounded by 
sycophants and dandies without initiative, qualifica- 
tion or experience," who only echoed, the sentiments 
of their ruined master. . He pitied -the 'unknown 
poor; but those who were nearest to him -in blood 
became the victims -^of his remorseless vengeahc'e'. 
He liad^ no political' far-sightedness. He- waS; so 
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obstinate as to persevere ’even In a’ lost’ cadsfr. HisS- 
reign began and ended avith war,- violence '-an’d- 
anarchyJ 

The feign of Aurangzib may 

" two parts, the first covering 
Two parts o, vhc reign. in the north 1659 - 

1681, the second covering ' his actisntics in • the" 
south, 1681-1707. We take up the first. 

Shah' Jahah ha'd made the Rajas of Kuch Bchar 
and Assam tributaries; On- the' 
Knch Bchar and Atsam. q£ fatficida'l W 7 LV, ' Prcni 

Karayah, Raja of Kuch Beliar,' declared' independ- 
ence and Jayadh^•aja, King of the Ahoms in thfe' 
west, conquered Kamriip or the’ Mugnal part of 
the province of Assam. Aurangzib tolerated them 
for three years but when Shuja lied to Arakan and 
the empire was under him, he sent his Vazir, Mir 
Jumla, to the east with an army of 42,000, a large' 
flotilla of war-boats and a powerful artiller>^ The 
enemy fled away and Kuch Behar became a Mu- 
ghal provihee,' December, i6bl. Then Mir' Jumla 
invaded Assam, the home of the Ahoms. Theif 
king escaped and Assam was anne.'ced, March, 1662; 
But the enemy grew strong in the rainy season and 
he hampered the peacelul occupation of his country 
by the invader. Pestilence and lamine broke out ia 
the Mughal camp and Mir Jumla himself fell ill. 
So a treaty was made with Jayadhvaja, who ceded 
a part of Assam and paid a large indemnity, Janu- 
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?l.ry,; J663. j Mir! Jumlar. died '.soon after this/ So the; 

Ahorns threw ;off the new. .yoke; Anrangzib sent Rajav 

Ram Singh against them, but without result, 1667-76;; 

f;! i Aurangzib had .ordered . Mir- Tumla tb.i. trace . 

L .the, whereabouts of Prince Shuja, 
Conquest o! Chateaon. , t. j n j ' 

- . .. ii ; ..who had .fled into Arakan, and 

to. capture Chatgaoin,. because its .men, .native ^and-'. 

even Portuguese, were a constant source of trouble: 

to .free .navigation and. trade. -Mir .Jumla’s. mantle 

felLon Shaista Khan,: the .emoeror*s maternal uncle. 

He seduced the Portuguese- alles of the enemy, and “ 

captured. Chatgaonj in January,. 1666.4.Han^reds of-; 

Bengali peasants were released from, captivity and. 

the .victory caused: indescribable joy all.over Bengal. 

* .In 1667, -the Yusufzais on the northwest raid- 


^North-west .frontier. 


ed the districts of Attak and 
Peshawar. So the emperor sent 


three, armies to. attack them, one from Attack, the 
other from Kabul, and the third from the capital. 
They burnt villages, carried off cattle and destroyed 
crops. Peace .seemed in sight. .But .in Aprils 1672, the 
Afridis closed the Khaibar,- inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the governor of Peshawar, and forced him to 


retreat. This disaster was followed by a general rising 
of the Pathans along the whole frontier. A second 
imperial army found its ^grave near ..the . Karapa 
pass in February,- 1674. This catastrophe.brpught the 
.emperor himself to the -frontier. He offered Jagirs, 
pensions and other temptations. So some tribesmen 
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made peace. *JL*he rest were hunted out and sup- 
pressed. During the able, just, tactful and skilfxil 
governorship of Amir Khan the frontier was at abso- 
lute peace. His wife, Sahibji, was her husband’s 
clever partner in government, 1679-97. 

Thejats were an agricultural community in 
the district of Mathura, the per- 
sonal jagtr of the Vazir of bhah 
Jahan, Sadulla Khan, whose adminisuation was 
very liberal. But Aurangzib’s relentless policy of 
persecution and the oppressive conduct of local 
officers compelled 20,CG0 men of the community 
to rise. They found an able leader in one Gokul. 
They slew the Faujdar and dehed the imperial 
armies. The situation became so grave that the 
emperor himself had to move against them. They 
were defeated after a stubborn light near Tilput 
and Gokul was captured and hacked to pieces with- 
out mercy, January, 1670. But the Jat trouble did 
not subside and Raja Ram and Chudaman Jat 
gave no rest to the emperor. The latter was the 
founder of the royal house ot Bharatpur. 

The Satnamis or Mundias were a Hindu re- 
ligious'' sect, who worshipped 
^ . Satya Nama^ the Triie i^aviei 
and lived like Fakirs. Ofice a scuffle broke out be- 
tween a Satnami' pleasant 'hnd a Paida or foot" sol- 
dier near Harriol. It soon developed into a formi- 
dable rising,' which even the best general could not 



j&tippress--5p tel-rib]e.\va_5;the^>efltvt producfd by tbp 
tenacitj* j^and ;\-nJpyr . of. the rebel?. They : de?troycsl 
.TOosqaes, pilla<xed villages, cut otY coa^municatvcns 
with Delhi,, defeated .the pan.idar of Karnol .and, set 
ap an independent adniinistration. 1 1 became impera,.- 
tivelj’^ necessary to stamp out this revolt. So Aurang- 
aib, sent 10,000 men with strong artillery. But the 
soldiers were. terrprr^truck from the beginning. they 
Jthpught .their, cncpiios to bo under the efiVct of 
special charms. So the enrperpr wrote ont verses 
from the Quran in his p\yn hand and attached them 
to the Ijanners of the army. The Satnamis fought 
.valiantly but were defeated and crushed. May, 1072. 

The ,Si.kh rising was a more serious event. 

; ' , ,, . Gimi , Tci Bahadur’s succession 

V. to the. ollice of chief priest of 

the Sikhs in 1664 synchronised exactly with the in- 
augqratipn of .the, policy of temple destruction and 
forced . conversions ,tp Islam by Aurangzib. The 
Sikh practice of cpllcctjng taxes from the Guru's 
folipwe.rs ;entrenched op, the prerogatives of the 
emperor. Guru Tej Baha.dur, who had once fought 
on behalf. of. Aurangzib in Assam, openly identified 
himself , wjth . the party of opposition. So he was 
called to the court,, imprisoned, tortured for five 
days on. refusal. ,tp accept, Islam and; beheaded, 
1676..,By this ^action, Aurangzib invited the Sikhs 
to,, open ..revolt, , Guru , . Govind i succeeded . Tej 
Bahadur., “He, turned jackals , into tigers and sparr- 



rn'.r, hrivA:;.'* He* cc'nvfrlru (he pc.icr('i:'» Sihli 
jnti^ tl'.e !:<■ n wh.o Cv*>’.iUl fir*:tr«n‘ the Mt5jr:li.'\5 nn?l 
n h5n;‘v‘:r.in e'n hi*: ruin. He Icfl hi*: iniplrsmhlc 
Hi*-ciph *' fret-n (hr hij'.r. of (he north runjmh neni- 
r,?t the hnpcnsl ofheer-, Innif.hir;; nrid Kr.jinil 
“.r.d f 7 nvf: no penc*- to Atstanprih lili hir: 
r.cvth. ?iV;h n'nrsnfhn.:: h-entr.*- n common fcr.t’.irc in 


(h,e r«n;,."*h Iienccn-rti*.. 

The r''”" n«hnini*:t{;\jir%n in the 

<h‘ trie* ^v.tp very oppro. 
A.rjrj.-'.V i*;! j.. Th.c Stitn^tni r< \v»i; wnn n 

c*nn5K*- rcctsrtrnce, ih*- hhe of 
(vhid: hrr.nhr ent nintiy a tim** ovrn now. The Sihh 
rjttarrri tirorr ni;t of the crnt-l puni'htnent hnhctcil 
on Guru Te; Ihihruhir. Th«-':r events lint! of courno 
connection with Anr.inpr.ihV relif'ioi:*. policy. I>i:t 
ihrr cjnnrff’l with the Ivajput*; *.v.n*'> of the •.■tnperorh; 
own f';?!:!:!;* anti it hec.nrnc so pcner.il ant! widc- 
rprcad that it «mrnhV;l him, hit family, ai^d his 


empire. 

The rinle of Jodhpur lay on the w.ay fnnn 
Driiii to Ahmednhaci. It (ianhed the territories of 
lidcjjpnr to it*! east. Its chief, Maharaja jnshwant 
Sinph, had opposed Auranttzih anti Irad foufdd for. 
Prince Dara; he had once declared for Slruja; 
he had not shown ncai against Shivaji. Of course, 
after 1058, the Raja Irnd yieded to military pres- 
sure and political c.\pcdiency and had served on 
the north-west frontier. But he and specially his 
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state' held the preniier.position’ln'Hajpatana; 'and' 
his: family had thrown their ‘weight* agaihstr-’ the’ 
re-i’mpdsition ‘of "the- anil' the .prjlicy. 'of , 
a-' complete Mahomedanizatidn ' of, the ; empire’. 
A.urangziD therefore ^cherished the ideaofcurtkiling- 
the 'sdcial and political influence r of -jodhpor; That-- 
opportunity soon came.. In De’cemberi- 1678, 'dec urred-.. 
the death of Maharaja Jash want 'Singh' at Jamrudjr 
of ! which: he was the -Thanadar or commander, 
without a son. At once the emperor sent civil and 
military • officers to Marwar^.to' take possession 'of,, 
‘■'its. forts and. territories and he himself encam- 


ped at Aj mere with- a' large armiy to* 'direct its' 
annexation. . rTeinples • were demolished and ’ idols - 
were, iriel fed ' and -placed ' under the steps; of the • 
great .mosque at th'e inipenal metropolis; .At- the 
same time-a niock Rajput; fule’ ; w'as created at: 
Jodhpur /under Indra Singh, grand- son .'.lofr -Amar 
Singh, brother of - Jash want,' who agreed' ‘to pay 
Rs. 3o lacs as tribute. At the very time the two 
Mah'aranis'of the lace Maharaja gave "birth 'to two 
sons, 'one of whom’ died' but the’ other^'livM" and 
was .. named Aj it' Singh;’ The- emperor? refused 
to- ‘believe in the legitimacy/-- of the child*," nay,. -he 


went a step - further; 'He^ dffeited' /ithat' the ■ child 
should be brought up at" the imperial- court -aS a 
Mussarmah. ’^At the - same -'tlihe-"he' be|ari bringing' 
Tip" under' the cafu bf hi's dahgfcheri *-¥*rincfess''Z"ebi= 
uh-nissa '"a milk-maid’s - s'ori^' who"' was- 'manied 


War" with Marwar. 
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Mahammidi Kaj ras ’rival to. Ajic Sihgh*' 

Cpasternatio,n .. and . disgust seized • the ’ Rathods * 
-when they came, to- 'knpw the"’ 
imperial'- plan.’ Their, religion, 
their -land; their very , existence- were in danger. 
The. infant'. Ajit was at Delhi. Soon’ rescue’ parties 
were organised and the prince was. safely ’carried 
to, the-hpme...of his ^ancestors by- the ’bravfe and 
intrepid . Durgadas, -son of Askaran, minister ' of- 
Mar.warj while in -the. streets of Delhi his devoted 
Rajputs with two slave girls sacrificed .their, lives 
to, .prevent:- the -prince and his' party from (being 
ca,pturedj . July,., 1679. .War against Marwar was 
no.w, . formally, opened. • Aurangzib deposed Indra 
Singh; .sat,, .down .at Ajmere - and sent his • son, 
Prince , Akba-r-, against the Rajputs with’ a well- 
equipped army. The ..enemy retired into the adjac-’ 
ent. hills, and -Ajit. was removed to Mount Abu.- 
Mar.war.; was annexed. But Durgadas and his valiant' 
band, were-, at ’large ana the annexation' was good 
o,nly: on paper. * . 

. . ..: Xhe invasion and annexation of Marwar thr- 
. r , • ' ■ eatened'tlie integrity of 'Mewar.; 

Mewar annexed. , .Xhe ; Hindus were infuriated aga-. 

inst; the. wanton destruction of temples and the 
re-iniposition - of the" J aziy a> -looked up- to; 

theif ..-ancient.', chief j -the -Maharana of ■ Udaipur, - 
shccessbr ; of ■Rainach'3.ndra,'to' defend their hearths 
and homeSr'Besides|-Maharana Raj Singh of Udaipur- 
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was a cousiri';.df 'th6- dowager Maharani Of Jbdhpun • 
The^ Rathods * appealed to- -their bfethereii' the 
, SiBodias; - to take • up the- common cause and. 
put in a stiff -fight- against the invader. So the 
Maharana -closed the pass of Deobari,-.. Aurahgzib 
poured, his artillery and troops into . Mewar- and 
the Rajputs retreated ‘to.; the- hills'. ‘Prince Azam- 
•entered- Udaipur and other towns and v dei^troyed 
their- temples^. Mewar -was annexed.- -The emperor- 
returned home, leaving • Prince Akbatr. to take care 
of the ‘enemy, ' 1679-1680.- ! 


I 


.' The Mughals had triumphedj-but th eRajputS‘ 


The, Bajpnt War. 


began a- system of guerilla war- 
fare, which wore out the strength' 


of the -imperialistsi ‘ To -the- former the land was 


known in every nook and corner while- the latter 


hM.to make their way against a hostile population 
and in- an - Unknown countty. -Their 'bold- and 
-frequent' sallies even. as far as Ajmere-struck terror- 
in' the mind- of the invader who dared not penetrate 
into the jungles and hills now swarming with Rajput" 
horse. As 'Prof. Sarkar- says,- “ The - rough circle, 
formed by the . massed :%ills of- Mewar. and stret-, 
ohing from Udaipur westwards - to Kathalmir and 
from the Rajasamudra lake southwards to Salumb-* 
ra, resenibled.a vast impregnable; fort '-with ‘.three- 
gates, opening east, north -and west, through -which 
the garrison coiild sally out-in. fullriforcecand. crush; 
any lisplated .’Mughal outppst.„ Thej.enSperor.’sr.plan; 
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of campaign . was viriually that of besieging .this, 
immense natural, circle, and breaking into it througb, 
its three gates, Udaipur, Rajasamudra and Dcosuri.!'; 
Prince Akbar could not break . into .this natural 

» I 

defence. So Aurangzib sent his two sons, princes 
Azam and Muazam. They too failed. Prince Akbar 
was now ordered to leave Chitor and invade Rai 


Singh’s places of refuge from the Marwar side. Akbar 
stood disgraced before the world and felt the 
humiliation bitterly. He. began to doubt the wisdom 
of his'Tather’s plan and policy in Rajputana. 

This 3 'oung prince of twenty-three years, the 
darling of an imperious but 
suspicious father, was being app- 
roached by the Rajputs since 
long. Now he was pressed by them to reverse his 
father’s bigoted policj', and to rule like his great 
name-sake over India as a national emperor. They 
even promised to accompany him in his march 
against Aurangzib who was at A j mere. So four 
Ulamas declared .Aurangzib a violator of Islainic 
injunctions and deposed him. Then Prince Akbar 
declared himself emperor of India, January, 1681. 
Had the .rebel prince marched he would have 
certainly created a. very desparate crisis because 
the emperor . had no army. But Akbar was , no 
general,, or politician. He delayed and the delay 
cost. him his share of the empire and. the comforts, 
of a princely, Ijife. Aurangzib made, full preparations, 
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H's' advanced as far as Debrai. He seduced Akbar's 
fbltoWrs. Then he - sent a false letter to Akbar, 
cbngratulating him oii the progress of his plot to 
iWe the 'whole Rajput- army ihto’ the emperor’s 
easy reach and- at' the time of action to be crushed 
between Akbar’s arid his ^^afmies. This, letter be 
bohspired to’ be sent to Durgadas. The Rajputs 
were alarmed. ' They ' left the prince without his 
knowledge and next morning when Akbar awoke, 
he -found himself alone on the fields surrounded by 
his 350 followers only. No course was. left to hiin 
but to fly. Durgadas was now convinced of Akbar’s 
fidelity and the duplicity of the "emperor. So he wel- 
comed Akbar, but finding Raj putana dangerous, he 
Safely carried him’ to the court- of Raja bhambhaji 
-at' Raigadh, regardless of the insurmountable diffi- 
culties <o£ his task, as all roads and ferries bn the 
way were blocked and closely watched by ' the ene- 
ifiy,' June, 1681. Akbar’s family went to the impe- 
iaal camp. But a daughter and a’ son stayed with 
Durgadas, who gave them befitting education, kept 
them safe from insults and discomfbtts; and finally 
handed them over to the emperor through the in- 
tervention of a- Nagair Brahman of Patan,- then in 
imperial service; by name Ishvardas, author of a 
veiry readable account -of the '^time. *’* Almost alo'ne 
arhbng the Rathbfs, Durgadas displayed 'the rare 
cbmbination ' of the dash and ieckless valour of a“ 

‘ soldier with the tact,- diplomacy, ' and 


l^ajput 
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orpaniring power of a. Mugnal minister • of. state. 
Such is the well-deserved compliment paid to 
Durgadas by Prof. Sarkar. 


Peace with Mcwir. 


The defection of Akbar and his flight to RAjd 
Shambhaji’s court disconcerted 
the emperor’s plans of war. Tie 
departed for the Deccan from* which he never T'e^ 
turned, September, 1681. The Rajputs reaped good 
advantage. They raided Gujarat and Malwa and 
went as far as Delhi. '• ’ 


So the back of the Mughal invasion wafe bro- 
ken. In June, 1681, the Maharana Jai Singh' met 
Prince Azam at Rajasamudra and signed a treaty^ 
which deprived him of the Paragnas of MandaV) 
Pur and Bednor and absolved him from paying 
the JasM/a. The peace restored to him lands Occu- 
pied by the Mughals. Jai Singh died soon after. 
His son, Bhim Singh, entered imperial service and 
fought against his kith and kin. 

Marwar continued the desultory warfare for 
more than a generation-for full 
Dur^das, Ajit Singh years. Durgadas returned 

and Aurangzib. , , - -• • • 

from the Deccan m 1687 and 
joined Ajit who now emerged from the hills and 
moved amongst his clan. The emperor had sub- 
jugated Bijapur, Goalkonda and Maharashtra. So 
he could bring to bear upon weak and desolate 
Marwar the full strength of his armies. , Buf 
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tiie 'situatidh sbbfi- cTiangeS.' The' 'Mafathis' grew 
strong and Aurangzib' coaid nbt spare a single soldier 
for Rajputana. Durgadas serif away Akbar’s grown- 
np daughter -to • Aurangzib; But,. even- this act of 
generosity : failed to induce the- emperor to restore 
Ajit to his throne. On the other, hand he intended 
to- partition "Mar war.. ^ - 

. ... Atdast when Duigadas surrenderd the son of 
Prince Akbar/ Aurangzib restored part- of, Marwar, 
He also made Durgadas a Mansabdar of the empire. 
But it jyas a short-lived- truce. Aurangzib ordered 
prince Azam to seize and if possible , to kill Durga- 
das. The -war lasted to, the emperor’s death and 
it continued even after it. .At last Ajit Singh and his ' 
Rathods were able to expel the Mughals from their 
native lantL Ajit Singh was crowned in August, 1709. 

The strained relations between the emperor 
and the Rathods and Sisodias 
Effects of Rajput Wars, disastrous results. .The 

Rajputs of Bundi,' Jesselmere, and other states 
joined their countrymen. They closed the roads 
to the Deccan, raided the rich provinces of Gujarat 
and Malwa, and cut off the supplies for the Deccani 
armies. The Jats, Bundelas and others made common 
cause with them. Aurangzib's policy alienated the 
entire Hindu community and it destroyed the sense 
of common citizenship which had been created by 
Akbar and fostered by Jahangir' and even Shahi 
jahan. 


It will be Temembered that Shah' Jahan had . 

encthroned- Raja Devi' Singh 

.Champst R« JJandcla extinguished bv force 

jnd Chhatra bal. • 4.1 r m c 

and conversion the family or, 
his rivals in Bunddkhand. But Devi Singh was 
opposed by his kinsmen, who were led by the 
redoubtable Champac Rai and his wife Rani Kali 
Knnvar, a woman of great strength of mind and 
force of character. They carried on ceaseless de-- 
predations into the Mughal teritory. So Aurangzib’s 
generals hunted them from fort to fort so much 
that life became impossible and they saved them- 
selves by death in October, 1661. But their son, 
Chhatra Sal, fled to Shivaji who advised him to 
return home and create diversions in his favour in 
the north. 

Aurangzib established suzerainty over Tibet, 

Palamau (Behar) and Kumaon, 
“Foreign Powers. , , , , . ... 

and e.xchanged embassies with 

the Sheriff- of Mecca, Shah Abbas of Persia,- rulers 

of Balkh,- Bokhara, Kasligar and Khiva, the Sultan 

of- Turkey and the chiefs of Arabia and Abyssinia. 

The enforcement of the jasijja, the refusal 
of the European settlements at 
.•\ur3ngzib and Euro- • Surat and' Other places 

" to pay. customs; the many acts 

of- veandalism and piracy which they committed 
on high seas and especially the harassment which 
they caused to pilgrims going to Mecca, created a 


state ' War ' ■betwe'eti ^thef -Erielish'*” and the 

Muglials in Bengal and at Biarat, . 1686-50. In 1699 
a - tivall’ company. • Was’ formed ^ -by * Englisbinenij a;nd 
the': Englisb -government sent out • Sir William 
Norris .aS' envoy- to India’ to negotiate a' ‘cdn'TOerct'ai 
treaty. ' Nortis '• waited «on -Wurangzil) at Piibbaja 
•in -the -Deccan’' in'Aprili* b7Gl,*'but‘ nothihg ca'nHe iou^ 
of'his -visit.- ^The'.Fauidar of Surat- imprisoned' "tli'e 
governor and councillors of the* S-urat 'factory " for 
full”' ^ six- -vearsr i?o - the ■ English ' ’seized twb' dis- 
tinguished men on- their return hotne 'froi^' li^ee'aa a-s 
an act of reprisal,* when *pea‘ce’ Was "inriadb’. ' ■ ' 

• • Aurangzib exhibited a'u'hifo’fm' trait cif'char’ac- 

- • ' ' ' ter all'thro\3gh6ui:hi8‘i^i^h.'’'Fifst 

iSSt’-’.it'T.S;''’- sinnplP. an'S ^traVght 


Practices at Court. Sunni, regular in the dbs’eir'vaWce 
' • ■ of practices, enjoined 'by doctors 

of Islam, and secondlv,- be was the prin'celv ,chap3- 
pion of -Sunnism; rigorously enforcing on all alike 
the injunctions of his- faith; He • con.sidered it his 
moral duty -to carry out this policy. So he” remo- 
ved all those practices arid customs which had slo-i 


wly crept in the political system by contact with 
Persians, Hindus, Christians and Jains. The stam- 
ping of the Kalima of Islam on the coins, the 
observation of the fiauroz-or. the Persian new year- 
day, the official performance of music before the. 
throne, the ceremonies -of weighing the emperor,' 
darsJiana and UlaJti the Hindu ..practice of salut'a-^ 
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.tions, astrologj',' drawing up of almanacs, celebra- 
tions on birthdaj's and coronation ‘ days, the use 
of scents, pajiF, silts, hitadarst pilgrimage of women 
to the. graveyards of saints and a host of other 


rather very innocent practices were abolished. 

. The emperor did not stop at this. He appoin- 


Moral Reform. 


ted a special censor-the Muhta- 
sib, to regulate the citizen’s con- 


duct according to injunctions of Sunnism and plac- 


ed under him a number of officers to assist him 


in discharging his duty all over the empire. Old 
.mosques and 77iadr£sas were repaired at state-expe- 
.nse, even when they were in lonely places, and 
Imams, I'Jiaiibs and muazsins were attached to 
them with .fixed salaries. Aurangzib’s orders sup- 
. pressing prostitution, gambling, effeminacy in dres- 
ses,. 7 ioZ«- celebrations, muharram processions, saii, 
-nakedness, and the manufacture, and sale of hliavg, 
spirits and intoxicants deserve commendation. 

. . So far we saw the emperor restoring Islamic 

... practices in the etiquette of the 

Aurargzib s Fanaticism. reforming the morals. 

of his .subjects. But there was another picture, of 
Aurangzib’s Sunnisin. He was a destroyer. He had 
seen in his boj'hood the destruction of Hindu 
temples in .Bundelkhand and the forced conversion 
.of defeated. Rajputs, and Christians to Islam. .As 
.governor of Gujarat, he.had ordered the destruction 
.and desecration of temples at Ahmedabad, Somanath. 

12 , 
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■fete. When he became femperorj . he issued orders, 
prohibiting the repair of olid temples and the coh- 
•Struction of new ones. He ordered . the demolition 
'of all Hindu schools and the suppression of all 
instruction there. He asked his officers to destroy 
'Stately temples at Mathura,- Somanath, Jagsannath, 
Benares, Ujjain, Amber,' Jodhpur, Chitor, Bijapur, 

• Kashi j etc. The temples of Keshav Rai at Mathura, 

'of Vishvanatha at Benares, of Khandoba at Satafa 
and of Mahadev at Somahath were the special 
victims of his fanaticism. ' ; 

At several places, he ordered mosques -to -be 
built' near or on the ruins of the destroyed temples. 
He cdused Mathura; -the birth-place of Shri Krishna, 
to be named Islamabad.' He revived the jaziya, in’ 
April, 1697, ordered a strict collection- of the tax 
and refused to' concede to any pressure’, for, its 
'abolitibh, even bn the ground r of poverty or incapa- 
city to ■ pay / Mussalmans' wereffirst required to pay 
and Hindus 5^ in custbins but afterwards total 
exemption was granted to the first. This strange 

• concession resulted in sihdggling and consequently . 
much loss of ' revenue; Those who offered them- 


selves for conversion 'to Islarh' - Were -given special 
' consideratibris eV g. they' were given appointments i 
in preference to others, were paid 'extra allowances, 4 
or were allowed to' Succeed to' disputed 'inheritahee. 


Prisoners' were released If ' they co'nSerited to-aCcept ' 
Islam'.' Posts df -'crerks, ' AtiiilS, ' Khnungb's, aCcouri- | 
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±aats etc.- were filled up only frorii: ' the: ^Sunnis.. 
Hindus were" dismissed' from the . department oi 
revenue.' Riding on elephants, in Palkis,'' etc; was 
forbidden to Hindus, unless they' were! Rajputs;. 
Hindu religious fairs were suppressed. Even the 
divali fastivities were placed under control. 

' "Needfess to say, th^e ordinances 'estranged 
the Hindus. Of„coarse.they could not be effectively 
enforced. Hut their revival alter one hundred years 
produced feelings of consteraation in the' minds 
of the Hindus.* - . - 

. V. . V - ♦ r-he Prophet had ordered his ioUowers ta 

"What was the jaziyaJ collect the jastya from those who did 

not accept Islam “with their hands ia 
hnmiUty. •'* Many doctors of law consider these, words to mean 
that the tax ' should be paid by the Zimmi or nonJjeliever 
personally and -in a way humiliating to him. 7he tax was'- payable 
by. all except women, cnildren below .fourteen, , slaves, and desti- 
tutes. The state divided Zinimis into (1) nioney-lenders, merchants, 
landowners and physicians, who paid Ks. 13^- a year (2) artisans, 
.who paid Rs. 63- a year and (3) the poor, who paid Rs. 3y- a year, 
each. It would .be seen that the /incidence of the tax wa^ vay 
heasy. Butdt was not only the heaviness of its -incidence ithat.- was. 
objectionable. The manner of its collection, th^ .humiliation implied 
in going to .pay. it personally, the harassment of ofBcers .appointed 
to receive and enforce it and the sense of .religions and social 
inferiority which went with it; they were the most obnoxious 
elements in its imposition* 

The great Shivaji sent a letter .of .remonstrance -against the 
tevlval of the Jasiya ^0 Auraugxib. But no heed was paid to ii- 



/l ; Aurangzib went a step -fnrthet.-He persecuted 
Innocent -Fakirs, LYogls,' Sikh Gurus, Shias, etc. He 
executed Sayyad Kutbuddin, the Vora.High Priest, 
and his 700 followers^ at ^Ahmedabad. - ^ 


CHAPTER XTI. 


Auratigzib. Mughal. Hegemony, 1658-1707. 


(6) Southern India. 

In. the foregoing pages, we^ described. Auran- 


Xhe Deccan. 


zib’s efforts to . estabUsh. hege- 
mony in northern India by 


'annexing Assam^ Chatgaon, and Me war arid Mar war. 
In this chapter 'xi^e shall study the pfogress of the 
same policy in the .south of India, the temporary 
.extinction of the rising state of, Maharashtra and 
;the, final subiugatipn,.of..Bi]apur- and .Goalkpnda.. 

' 'The histo'ry of AurarigzibV relations with" the 
‘Deccati falls .into three biroad divisions, (1) struggle 
against i^Shiyap and his ..sori Shatnbhaji, . 1660-1689; 
{2) relations, with Bijapur and ■ Goalkonda to the 
time; of their disappearance in 1687; • and' -(3) 
attempts tb' establish a well-organized " administra- 
'tibti -in the ' conquered Deccan by- putting ^ doWn 
the^Ma'ra^has. These attempts . never attained even 
a modicum of success; they rather dragged down 
to end the old emperor and his whole policy, 

Shivaji^had passed the life of a neglected 
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son at his father’s jagir in the Poona district under: 

the motherly and insipiring care. 
Aorangsib and shi\-aji. jjji 33^1 ^nd the iirm, honest . 

and diligent protection ot Da- 
daji Kondev. He hated the hie of a dependent 
Jagirdar ol the state of lit j^pur from the very, 
nrst and during the physicial mlirmity of Sultan 
Muhammad Adil Shah and the administration of 
the queen Ban Saheba, he consolidated the 
jagirs of his lather Shahaji by the conquest 
ot lorts to its south-east and north-west with the 
help ol the sturdy MavJis and secured adoitional 
grounds ol ’vantage by the reduction of hill-lorts 
in north Konkan, 1046-59. We saw Aurangzib 
warning Shivaji beiore he started for his hght 
against Dara, because he had raided the Mughal 
districts ot Ahmednagar and Junner. But Shivaji 

strengthened his posuion by the murder and defeat 
ot Alzal Khan and the annexation ot lands m south 

Konkan and Kohlapur. Aurangzib was not slow to 
notice this new danger. He sent his maternal uncle, 
Shaista Khan, to chastise Shivaji early in 1660. The 
Khan seized several iviaratha forts, e.g. Supa, Sasvad^ 
Chakan, Kalyan and ±}hirori. He took up his resi- 
dence in the very house which had once served as 
resting lor Shivaji with a small guard, 

protected, not far off, by an army of 10,000 under 
the command of Maharaja Jashvant Singh. One 
Mamzan night,' Shi^'aji entered this very house after 
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a /strenuous!.. full day’i- maTch from the-foft •'OF • 
Sinhgadh,> ..broke int'Q .the bed-room of the Khan, 
cut off his thumb, -and forced, him- to fly . for very- 
life, while- other M^ratha. soldiers were busy dis- 
arming ^nd kilHng the Nawab’s guards? April, -1663i' 
Shaista Khan was .transferred to Bengal' and was. 
succeeded^by -Prince Muazzam. ■ 

The night attack on Poona became now the 
- ■ storv of the- bazar ■ all through-- 

^oot of SuTat. out India. But the Maratha-hero, 

added another- storv about his exploits by the 
daring loot -of the richest -Indian , port? Surat.'The* 
Mughal S' had attacked him -in his very heme: he 
yvould therefore retaliate in their -nearest and rich'--' 
est. quarter*, Shivaji entered Surat -.on- the- 6th -of 
January, 1664, looted its -richest 'merchants; e.g,‘ 
Virji-'Vora, Haii Sayvad Beg, etc. burnt and- des- 
troved almost three-fourths of the city, plundered 
it ■for' full four days and hights and carried awaii 
6’ne crore of " rupees, besides incredible arh'ounts of 
gold; silver, pearls' and diamonds, some 28 seers'of 
large'peatls "having ‘been secured as "prize from the' 
chest of Virjt Vora only. The" Mugha,! governor 
made ho effort to" 'defend the city. "Only the Eng- 
lish and Dutch defied the Maratha threat." " 

-The surprise 'bn Shaista’s ' camp - at Poona 
- • arid the bold 'loot bf- -Surat arid. 

^h?vaji'”Tfeaty ' of Ahmednagair confirmed Aurang- 
Euraridhar. • . - zib’s opinion thatrthe best general. 
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should be sent ngainst Shivaji. So he appointed 
the old. asiutc, experienced and brave Maharaja 
Jni Sinj«h with Dilir Khan and others as his assis- 
tants to the command of the south. The Raja ofic- 
red peace and promotion to Shivaji’s followcr.s, 
sccurctl the co-operation of Bijapur, Ecir.ed impor- 
t.int forts, parrisnned them well, .‘Stormed Puran- 
dhar, where Murnr Baji Prahhu lost his life in the 
course of a rortie n{;ainst Pihr Khan, and compel- 
led Shivaji to sijpi a treaty at the same place, June, 
1605. By this Irtialy, Shiv.a)! *’avc up 23 forts but 
pot 12 forts from the Muphals. jni Sinph allowed 
Shivaji to capture Bijaputi forl.s in the Konkan 
and pay -50 Inc*? of Jsui: in thirteen annual instal- 
ments. Shambhaji, his son, was made a Mansab- 
dar of 5000. 

Raja Jai Sinph now prevailed upon Shivaji 
to oiler personal respects to the 
\ hi*, oi Shjraji to c^^peror at Agra and assured 

him of a safe slay and return 
under the moft solemn pledges and the special 
guarantee of Jiis .son, Ram Singh. Shivaji consented, 
though willi reluctance, and after much thinking. 
He took his son, Shambhaji, and 4000 troops with 
him, made splendid arrangements for the admini- 
stration of the kingdom during his absence, and 
waited upon Auranpzib at Agra in May, 1666. 
He was soon disappointed. The emperor was displea- 
sed with his behaviour in open court and gave him 
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a cold and insulting reception. He was ; sealed in. a 
corner, reserved for third-class' nobles; he- was 
housed in a building, strongly guarded by troops 
and artillery. In despair Shivaji turned oh all sides, 
even to the Vazir, Jafar Khan, only to know that 
he was duped “and deprived of freedom. .'So he 
meditated upon -a way of escape. He was uncom- 
monly resourceful. He arid his son feigned illness 
and one day keeping a half-brother in bed in 
Shivaji’s place and then seating themselves ' iii 
baskets of sweets which they were sending in 
charity to Brahmins for distribution every: day, 
made away from Agra. The counterfeit Shivaji, his 
half-brother, remained in bed. for more 'than a day, 
served by an attendant shampooing the Teet, and 
then he too left the house, instructing the*, sentries 
outside as he walked- away to keep quiet as the 
Maratha king was very ill 1 The escape soon oozed 
out. An alarm was . raised.' Si txi pie-minded ' folk 
ascribed the Raja’s escape to. magic. But Aurangzib 
was not the fool to beleve in such stupi'ed- talk. 
He sent well-armed parties to guard all roads to 
.the Deccan and to watch all passers-by. But Shivaji 
arid his men were more than a; match for -the 
eniperor. They smeared themselves' with ash, -re- 
fused to go home by the beaten track, took ;the 
•eastern way, and paying visits to. Mathura; .'Allaha- 
•bad, Benares, Gaya and Puri, sacred places of the 
Hindus which the Rija never hoped- to visit again. 
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giving' to Brahmins fanciful' daJcshinas in gems,' 
etc. stored up in the hollow bamboos they carried, 
and after mi hy romantic escapes, returned home 
in safety by' the end of 1666. The boy prince, 
Sham'^haji, was kept at Mithura with some Deccani 
Brahmins who boldly accepted the sacred trust in 
the name of religion and country without fear. 
This was the third surprise which Shivaji had 
sprung upon his great enemy. It reads like romance. 
After this an offer of peace was made by him, 
which was gladly accepted, March, 1668. 

But the agreement did not last long. The 
emperor imposed the jaziya 

Second loot o! Surat. .t. tt- j j c . j 

Upon the Hindus and confiscated 
Shambhaji’s jagirs in Behar. So Shivaji broke the 
peace and captured the forts, ceded by him by 
the treaty of Purandhar. Kondana or Sinhgadh, 
where Tanaji Malsure gave up his life in a single 
combat with its Kajput commandant, being one of 
them, 1670. The viceroy, prince Muazzam, and 
the general, Dilir Khan, were on bad terms. Shivaji 
took full advantage of the disunion. He looted 
Surat for the second time for three days, destroyed 
half of it' and carried away booty, worth almost 
a crore and a half. This second pillage completely 
destroyed the trade of the port; 

’ Shivaji’s generals how occupied Ramnagar 
Increasing boldness of dr Dharampiir, raided Berar as 
Shwaji and ,his men. £^j. B'urhahpu'f and captured 
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the forts of Baglari. The Marathas were within a 
day’s journey from Surat whose people stood in 
daily fear of Shivaji and his men. The death of 
Ali Adil Shah and .the succession of his four-year, 
boy, Sikandar, gave to Shivaji a splendid opportu- 
nity to improve his ::pbsition. He recovered the 
Karnatic from his step-brother, Vyankaji, and 
created such .a . confusion in . the imperial army 
from the Narbada to. the Konkan that even Auran- 
gzib was at a loss as to the . way to suppress him. 
During the second siege of Bijapur by .the Mughals, 
belaid aside his hostility, sent valuable help to the 
Sultan and' drew away large armies of the enemy by 
creating diversions in his territory. One great dis- 
appointment,' however, pained him; For a few months, 
his revolted son, Shambhaji, joined the enemy. 

' Shivaji died ■ in April, 1680, leaving an 
illustrious name, a great tradition and an un- 
exampled-renown as general, administrator,- diplo- 
mat and organiser-. • . - 

■ The peace -of 1657, ■ which Aurangzib had 
• ■ ■••reluctantly made with the Sul- 
tan of .. .Bijapur on the eve of 
his war with Dara, was not properly observed by 
the latter. The promised;indemnity of one crore 
was not fully paid up; the forts of Konkan were 
not handed hver; Ali Adil Shah II had not shown 
faithful -service at the time of.Raja Jai Singh’s at- 
tack on Shivaji; .the. hJughal ambition to complete 
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the* conquest of all India was not still dead. So 
after the treaty, of Purandhar, the first campaign 
against Bijapur opened under Jai Singh, Shivaji 
co-operated with the emperor. Many distinguished 
oflicers of Bijapur deserted to the enemy and Jai 
Singh gave them employments in his army or, sent 
them to the court, lie also secured the neutralitj^ 
of the Sultan of Goalkonda. The allies seized al- 


most all forts between Purandhar and Bijapur and 
camped within twelve miles of the capital. But they 
were cut off from all sources of supply and all round, 
there was scarcity not only of corn and fodder, but 
also of water. So Jai Singh ordered a general ret- 
reat. But the Sultan of Goalkonda sent aid to Bijapur 
and the retreat became a rout, January, 1666. 

Thus the first invasion of Bijapur was a 
complete failure. Haja Jai Singh was recalled but 
he died on the way, 

Ali Adi Shah II, the Sultan, died in 1672 
and was succeeded by his son,- 

Bijapur^ ShivajV mvcs tt. Sikandar, a lad of 4 years. So 

there was a general scramble for 
power and \'arioas factions, Abyssinian, Afghan, and 
Peccani, started quarrelling amongst themselves, 
regardless of the danger round them from two 
enemies, Shivaji and the Mughals. Aurangzib availed 
himself of these internal dissensions, took Bahlol, 
the Afghan leader, under, protection and appointed 
his energetic general, Bahadur Khan, in supreme 
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commaincl of the Deccan', 1672. Bat this second: 
invasion of Bijapur'proved a failure. So the empe--. 
. rbr Cntrused the task to Dilir Khan. He established, 
a virtual protection over' Bijapur. The agreement, 
did not last long. So Dilir Khan. besieged Bijapur, 
which had no strength 'to resist. Even thesur-: 
render of the young sister of the Sultan, Padshahi 
Begum, wise beyond her age, to be married to 
Prince Azam, did not deter that general from ex- 
ecuting his plan. But the siege was doomed to 
failure, because Prince Shah Alam refused to 
co-operate. And then Shivaji came fast to the 
rescue of the Sultan. With 30,000 horse, he raided ^ 
the Deccan from the Bhima to the Narbada, exa- 
cted frightful blackmails and sent’ provisions to the. 
besieged. The emperor was greatly exasperated at 
this sudden turn of events and sent a peremptory* 
order to Dilir. to raise the siege,. February, 1680. 
Prince Shah Alam was recalled and Bahadur . Shah 
or Khah-i-Jahan was appointed as Subedar of the 
Deccan. Next year, the emperor hiihself came' up 
to the scene to crush Prince Akbar, who had been 
safely escorted by the gallant Rajput Durgadas to 
Raigadh, thejCapital .of Raja Shambhaji. 

For the. present,' therefore! Bijapur wes saved. 

After a.n intrigue which set up Raja Ram' as 

ruler; Shambhaji ascended the 
Shambhaji. Prince throne 6f Shivaii. .He Sent but 

Maratha horse' to plunder 
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Mughal territory and harass the imperial armies. 
In June, 1681, Prince Akbar came down to the 
Maratha land as the crowned but helpless emperor 
of India. So Aurangzib patched up peace with Me- 
war, placed strong garrisons in Raj ^u tana under 
his grandson, Prince Azim, and with his three 
sons and best generals, encamped at Aurangabad, 
March, 1682. All the resources of the empire were 
now directed against Maharashtra and Bijapur. 
But the princes were slow to act. The emperor 
suspected his sons, Muazzam or Shah Alara and 
Azam. Still good luck favoured him. The volu- 
mptuary Shambhaji was frittering away his limited 
resources in warfare with the Siddi of Janjira 
and the Portuguese in spite of the repeated 
importunities of his princely guest, Akbar, to aid 
him in an invasion of Hindustan. iSo by the end 
of 16S3, Shah Alam invaded South Konkan, Shi- 
habuddin marched over North Konkan, the Siddi 
of Janijra guarded the seas, Khan-i-lahan blocked 
Bijapur, Prince Azam protected Khandesh and Bag- 
lan, and the emperor stayed at Ahmednagar to direct 
the grand- campaign. The Mughals succeeded in 
north Konkan. They captured two wives, one dau- 
ghter and three slave-girls of the Maratha king at 
Bahadurgadh. But beyond this they, could do nothing. 

Aurangzib asked the sultan of Bijapur to send 


Annexation of Bijapur^ 


help. for., the. conquest of Maha- 
rashtra; -but. the .gbvernment of 



Bijapur, seeing in Sharabhaji their only hope ahS 
bulwark] kept ‘loyal to the receht. treaty with 
ShiVaji’ and sent even assistance, to the Marathas. 
-The emperor had to keep a large.. army, to watch 
the movements of the ‘ Bijapuris: So he . sent .an 
hltimatum to sultan Sikahd'ar to dissolve his/friend- 
ship with Shambhaji and allow Mughal armies: to 
•pass unmolested through his 'territories; Biit Sikah- 
'dar showed at spirited front. He asked the emperor 
to withdraw f tom his ' State and required him , to 
restore all the' forts; conquered: from Shambhaji. 
So war was declared. The ' last ; siege of Bijapur 
begari from thO .first -day of' ’April, 1685,' under 
•Prince Azam-. In 1688 the emperor himself sat down 
before =its Walls Famine andi intrigue worked against 
Sikahdar Adil Shah; who, after -consultation with 
his council, decided :tb: give up the defenfce, surren- 
der the fort and resign himself, to .imperial favour 
and mercy. In 'the words of Prof. Sarkar, “ Sunday, 
•12th Sep teihber,- '-1685,- saw : the-' downfall, of the 
'Bijapur monarchy. Arnidst the .tears.and lamentai 
tions of his subjects -that -lined-the streets, Sikandari 
the last of thd Adil Shalii Saltans,. :gave up his 
ancestors’- throne.” Aurangzib'.jcorifined him at'Dau- 
latabad and then carried him as captive in the imperi- 
al caihp till 1^00 .when- he -died.’ Ho was. buried, at 
Bijapur and . as his : mortal- remains entered the 
capital of his;^fathers, thousands of women wept, 
broke "their hracelets- artd:-pecEormed such other 
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ceremonies as if' they had been widowed.”. "Bijapur 
was annexed. In . its best days it. had a revenue of 
nearly 8 jrores and 8000 cavalry, 2,50,000 infantry^ 
and . 5 30 war elephants. . 

The kingdom of Goalkonda escaped annex- 


Anncxation of Goalkonda. 


ation in 1656 only on account 
of the intervention of the crown- 


prince, Dara. Its Sultan, Abdulla Kutb Shah, was 
..a worthless debauchee and the administration was 


conducted by his mother and son-in-law. The Sul- 
tan died in April, 1672, and was succeeded by 
-Abul Hasan who was led to the status of the 


Sultan from that of a Fakir. The new Sultan 


selected as minister a Brahmin named Madana on 


whom he conferred the title of Surya Prakasha 
Rao. Madana pursued a policy of warding :ofi the 
.inevitable Mughal rule by helping Bijapur and at 
.times the Marathas. This was the first cause , of 


the Mughal resentment against the Kutb- Shahi. 
Its wealth was its next guilt. The Sultan had never 
-sent his. tributes and the war-indeininity regularly. 
';;He had not returned to imperial ownership the 
jdgirs of Mir Jumla in the Karnatic.He wasja' Shia 
and had given supreme power to a Brahmin,, .and 
lastly^ he had'sunk into debauchery and was surfo- 
ruhded by an army oT 20, 000 . public women ''who 
danced every •Friday before him. i ' - 

■ Under ’these circumstances, ^ar was only a 
• question' oi convenience,' So: when : Bijapur was 
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besieged, the. emperor sent Shah Alam and Khan^ 
i-Jahan against Haiderabad, the capita^, -which was 
occupied in -October, -1685. It was one of- the 
richest and the most luxurious cities of India -at 
the- time. , The Sultan fled to Goalkonda where 
the Brahmin minister • Madana, and his party 
were murdered.^ Peace was then signed and the 
Sultan returned to Haiderabad. 

- But it Was only a few month’s truce. Bijapur 
fell in September, '1686; Aurangzib' started for tb*e 
Invasion of the Kutb-Shahi state early In 1687. 
The 'Sultan again; fled to the near fort of Goal- 
konda^ which- wis besieged.- The fort was .very 
strong; the garrcbn- was loyal, well-provided with 
grain,- water andi war-material; famine -raged in the 
besieging ' party,:' and the - Mughals were divided 
-amongst themselves on = matters of high • ' policy;. 
Shah Alam i the crown-prince, the Shias - of the 
•army and sev^al Sunnis- were- opposed - to the 
'aggressive policy of the emperor. So it appeared 
-that -the siege would last long and it would- tax 
-the best talents of. the emperor’s- servants. Biit 
.good- luck favoured Aurangzib. A renegade opened a 
.gate,.rand the Mughals entered the fort, though. .not 
-without one. valiant: fight on behalf, of. the Sultan, 
:.in. , September, ./1687. -Abnl Hassan. made a. quiet 
and dignified surrender, : even-, inyiting; his .capto.rs 
jto-. breakfast.-, .He .was imprisoned at .Daulatabad. 

:..v; '.The"Kutb .S.bahi kingd.om. was annexed, .Its 
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revenue was nearly 3 crorcs a year. 

Of the three powers of the Deccan, two were 
„ . now extinguished- The last re- 

Annexation cf Mjha- niaincG. That was the kingdom 


tashtra. Raja Rrm’s flight Qf Maharashtra; but its subiu- 
to jinji. ^ 

gation cost the emperor all the 

resources of the empire and his ver}* life. 

The armies which were hitherto employed 
against Bijapur and Goalkonda were now' drawn 
towards Maharashtra and the Maratha king, Sham- 
bhaji, was made to feel their full weight. The first 
fruit of this policy was that prince Akbar set sail 
for Persia in a ship, cemmanded by an English- 
man, October, 1686. Shambhaji lost his one chance- 
in the person of the revolted and in-experienced 
prince Akbar, supported by the sword of Marwar 
and Mewar, he had an important key to success. 
But Shambhaji was wasting away his time in drinks 
• and merry-making with Kalusba or Kavi Kulesha, 
his Kanouji minister, at Sangameshw’ar, an impe- 
netrable place of rest. There, however, he was du- 
ped by fate. A general, Shaikh Nizam, now’ called 
Mukarrab Khan, darted from far off Kolhapur, cro- 
ssed the jungle and hill, reached the Maratha king’s 
chosen spot, and captured him and his minister. 
They were reported to the emperor. Some officers 
pleaded for a liberal treatment of the prisoners. 
But Aurangzib would not give in. Prof. Sarkar de- 
. scribes the last days of the Raja thus, ‘.‘Four miles 
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outside the encampment, Shambhaji and Kavi =Ku- 
lesha were dressed as buffoons with long fool’s caps 
-and bells jilaced on their heads, mounted on came- 
l's, and brought to ^Bahadurgadh-the camp-with 
'drums beating and trumpets pealing. Hundreds of 
thousands of spectators lined the roads, to gaze at 
Shambhu as at a new kind of wild bteast or demon. 
Thus degraded the captives; were slowly paraded 
through the entire camp and finally brought to the 
emperor.” They were imprisoned and tortured with a 
view fo ■ force out of them.secrets.of ‘ state. ‘‘Fretting 
with bitterness of so.ul; at being publicly;.insulted;and 
now driven to despair, -Shambhaji ; spurned at Ihe 
offer! of life, 'loosened ;his ; tongue in, abuse of the 
emperor and his Pr6phet, and.scurrilously asked for 
one of Aurangzib’s daughters to -be giyen as; the 
price of his friendship.” -That was a; supreme guilt 
though it was [only a cloak , to the execution . of "a 
resolution, long- made. The; Raja was blinded , and 
the . Kavi’s , tongue, rwas cut -off. Then doctors of 
lawi pronounced . them;, guilty of treason ■ and heresy 
and sentenced them 'to death. Once,'again, the poor 
prisoners were subjected to .r torture. 'Then. at. Kore- 
gaoh they were, made v.to.' die ,j-painful;‘ and cruel 
deaths, their .limbs : being . ^ken • ‘iPut: , one by . one 
and^ thrown to. dogs, 'M.arch,:,l]689.. The, heads of 
'the -king 'a'nd his ' minister Nyere "exhibited .’all .over 
'i:he ' Deccan to the.afccompanimentr:of..;state.i;mus.ic. 

■'Cruel, ■’dissolute :7and. indolent as. he:wa% 
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Sharribhaii .-excites the, reader’s admiration thes 
; fortitude he. showed at -the time of death. After all, 
he. did not betray. Shivaji’iS-blood;' 

The capture and execution of Shambhaji were 
followed by the reduction of Maratha forts, inclu-^ 
din^ that of Raigadh where the Miighals captured 
"Shivaji’s widows, the wives of Shambhaji' and of 
his brother, Raja Rani, and their children, one of 
them being the future Shahu, then a boy of nine, 
^hey were all kept in confinement. Shahu wss 
made a Mansabdar of 7000. But Raja Rani, younger 
-son of Shivaji, now king of Maharashtra', made 
his escape • in the guise of a yogi to fort Jinji, 
■where he established a mock government, distribute 
•bSices and titles and for years continue 
the lord of all India. This brings us to the'^ last 
j)hase of the struggle, 1689-1707. . ' 


,On the opening, of the, year 1690, . it -appeare 
that Aurangzib .was - the ■ lord oT 
all India. -^IVas. it really so? 

. In the r w.ords .of Prof; Sarkar,' “ All seemed to 1 have 


Lord of all India 1 


rbeen .rgainediby Aurangzib - now; -b.ut.In ■ reality, alh 
•w, as dost. It ‘was the beginning of, the end. .>.Thea 
..saddest and -most- hopeless, chaptert of his life ^-now 
.opened. ;Nap.oVe,on ll --.nsed’ to f;sa:y- tlt iwaa-.'fthe 
"Spannish '.ulcser- - whioh’ jtuined -ine; -IThe.'.iDecdani. 
.i-iilcer ruined: Aurangzib.- ’y ■ 
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•Kaja Ram took over the goverment of Jinji 
in November, 1689, and called 

toSrtSS “P™ P" ■Pp’ygpra and officers 
Elight ol Raja Ram. of the defnnct kingdoms of Bija- 

pnr and Goalkonda to join his 
banner to drive away the foreigner. Aurangzib was 
not slow to act. He sent Zulfikar Khan, son of 
bis Vazir, Asad Khan, the conqueror of Raigadh 
and captor of Shahu, to destroy the Maratha rule 
at jinji. The long siege of that fort began in Septem- 
ber, 1690. Dhanna Jadhav and Shanta Ghorpade, two 
great Maratha generals, came speeding with 30,000 
horse from the west, captured two Mughal officers 
and .ravaged the Karnatic. Zulfikar Khan could 
not stand against such heavy odds. To make matters 
worse, his colleagup, prince Kam^Bakhsh, youngest 
son of the emperor, put himself in secret commun- 
ications with the Marathas. The Mughals could get 
'neither money nor corn. So the whole army had 
to be moved to Wandiwash. 

.'These -were not the only reasons for delay 
in the reduction' of Jinji. Zulfikar and his father, 
Asad, the Vazir, : knew it too well that after the 
death* of the old emperor, a fight for the throne 
was certain to issue,- and they thought of fJieir 
Safety first-^the .Mughal general was delaying opera- 
tions in -order- ■ that at the ’proper time Raj a« Ram 
and his Marathas might go to his help-he might 
even anticipate the great Nizam-ul-mulk and found 
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an independent state in the south. But he could 
not long befool the emperor. So one day by previ- 
ous notice the Marathas surrendered the fort and 
Zulfikar claimed the rewards of a great triumph 
by the capture of the family of the Raja, January, 
169S. But Raja Ram fled away and reached Vishal- 
gadh safe and sound. Once more the Marathas 
had foiled the enemy. The seven years’ hard 
campaign had resulted in the flight of the bird of 
prey. The Marathas stood as strong as ever. 

Raja Ram had appointed one Ramchandra 

Bevdekar to act as regent during 

Maharashtra’s light lor jjjg absence. This oflicer condu- 
mdependence* 

cted the war in Maharashtra.. 
Aurangzib thought that by the execution of 
Shambbaji, the government at Raigadh would come 
to an end and Maharashtra would be his in no 
time. But he was mistaken. The Marathas now 
distributed themselves into a number of small, 
flying columns, whom it was neither easy to chase, 
nor to crush. A desultory warfare raged,-aot only 
in Maharashtra but all over the Deccan, from 
Madras to Surat, from the Narbada to the Kaveri 
and Tungabhadra. Aurangzib was fighting against 
a whole people in arms. 

Three Maratha generals won undying fame 
during this struggle-Shanta Ghorpade, Dhanna 
Jadhav and Nima Sindhia. They defeated Rustam 
Khan in 1690, Kasim Khan in December, 1695, 
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•and ' iHim'tnat Khari i iii 1 696.' ■ The defeat' and- death • 
ofs'these'f. generals' -in 'the* west- and'^thfe- discomfiture 
o£:Zulfilkar- I^ihkn' iii^ the-'east •' added- greatly' t6' the 
prestige- arid -.renown ' of- the -Marath'as; especially 
ofth’eif two' general si Shanta -Ghorpade arid' Dharink 
Jadhav,- the 'vefy ‘report- of whose approacli was 
sufficient to' upset the rieirvk of the 'most experienced- 
Mughal' gerierdl; When Raja' Rath returned' home 
frdni' Jiriji," A'urarigfeih' made fresh" hut fruitless 
attempt's' to capture him. His death'at Sinbgadli-in 
MarchJ1700, the accession' of his' rriin'ot son, Shivaji 
II and the regency of his' widow Tarabai, who 
proved- a great administrator, opened ujj a new 
page' in 'the complex ' political situation. 

‘ ' ' 'The' • f el’easC ' "of Zulfilfar’s" ' t-r6o|)s from the 
• • • siege of Jihji and- the conquest 

Tarabai and Aurangzib. - . , ■ ' rr f • , i .v 

^ of eastern Karnatic' enabled 
A’urangz'ib* to' cori'centrate' all his' efforts' ' bn the 
reductiori^ of Maharaslitra. The'death of Raja Ram, 

r >, 

the elevation of Tarabai to- supreme power in the 
State an d the - j eal ou'sies' between ' h er- a-rid- Raj asbai^ 
another -widbvv of Raja Rain" and mother of 'Sliam^^- 
bhaji Hi inspired' him with fresh 'hopes. Apparently 
the' emperor -was suc'cessfiili for forts- fell to- him in 
quick succession, e. g. Satara in‘1700, Parli arid 
Pari Hal a' in 170T, Khelfia in 1702r Sirihgadh in 
1703,- Rajgadh -and' Tbrna in' 1704-, though after 
their poctirriaridants were* heavily bribed. - The redu- 
ction' of Wagirigera' in- 1705 was the last military 
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effort of Aurangzib in the Deccan. 

It was now twenty-three years since the 
emperor crossed the Narbada 
LastycorsoiAnranEzib. a„d took up the direction of 

His de.Hn. . 

military operations against Kaja 

Shambhaji and the Sultans of Bijapur and Goal- 
konda. Ago and worry had told upon him. His 
strength was wearing out. The campaigns in the 
Konkan and the reduction of the fort of Wagingcra 
specially affected his health. Shattered in health, 
with defeated, demoralized and starving armies, with 
sons intriguing against each other, in mortal dread 
of being arrested and imprisoned by any one of 
them, Aurangzib, bent with age, fixed up his tents 
at Ahmednagar in January, 1706, and kept up the 
show of imperial administration, which had practi- 
cally ceased to exist. Slowly but surely, the world 
round him was changing fast. His revolted son, 
prince Akbar, was dead in Persia, His eldest son 
had died in prison long ago. Zeb-un-nissa, his 
daughter, died at Delhi in 1702. Another daughter, 
three grandchildren and a daughter-in-law died 
in 1706. Asad Khan, the vazir, was the only one 
of the old, tried and loyal nobility to keep compa- 
ny and console the old master. The crown prince, 
Shah Alam, was away at Kabul. The second son, 
Prince Azam, was intriguing for the throne.. 
The youngest, Kam Bakhsh, was a weak man. 
The emperor in mortal dread of being impri- 
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soned by his sons, sent away the first to 
and the second to Bijapur. Then • he ' began to 
sihk.’thdugh to the last he kept up the strength o£ 
his faculties'; The end came soon. It was his wi^ 
to die oh a' Friday and that wish was realized. 
Aurangzib; jailor of Shah Jahan, conqueror of Data, 
Shuja and the Deccan, living saint of the Muslims, 
and the last of the greatest Mughals, breathed his 
last in the morning of Friday, 20th February, 
1707, “ his fingers moving on the beads and his lips 
gasping out the Tcalima almost to the last. ” His 
earthly remains were buried at Khuldbad, near 
^ Daulatabad, in' a simple tomb near those of Shaikh 
Zain-ud-din, according to his last wish. The tragedy 
of a fifty years’ rule was over. Little could his 
chief mourners, prince Azam and others dreamthat 
the rule of the Mughals was also over with the 
life of their father.. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

A Review of Aurangzib’s Reign and Policy. 

Aurangzib was a great administrator and 
soldier. When he was viceroy of 
Aurangzib as admini- Qajarat, he put an end to the 

® turbulence of the local Girasias. 

As Subedar of the Deccen, he brought about the . 
reduction of Ahmednagar, Bijapur and Goal- 
konda, and annexed the. fertile province of Baglana. 
In Sindh, he suppressed the revolts of the Baluch 
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tribss and Mckrains and opened a port on the 
mouth of the Indus. In the Deccan he caused a 
survc)' of land, settled the assesments with the help 
of Murshid Ivuli Khan, and populated several wild 
tracts and gave liberal assistance for the improve- 
ment of agriculture. 

When he ascended the throne, he sat before 
himself a high ideal of rulcrship; — 

“A kingdom it not hereditarjr private propertjr. The King 
it mcrelr Gad'i elected cnitodian and trustee ol his money for 
the good ol the tobjects.” 

*‘Ol all the lorcretgnt ol the house of Timur, nay, ol all 
the soverelgnt ol Delhi, no one, since Sikandar Lodi, hat ever 
been apparently so distinguiihed lor devotion, austerity, and 
justice. In courage, long sufleriog and toand judgment, he was 
nn^rlrallcd. But from reverence for the injunctions ol the Law 
he did not make use o! punishment, and without punishment 
the administration ol a country cannot be maintained. Dissensions 
had arisen among hii nobles through rivalry. So every plan and. 
project that he lormed came to little good; and every enterprise' 
which he nndertook was long in execution, and lailcd ol its 
object. ” 

These are the concluding words of Kha& 
Khan, the author of the celebrated history— 
Mitatakhab-ul-lubah-on the reign of Aurangzib. The 
accession of A-urangzib was signalized • by the 
remission of rahdari or transit duties, paadari 
or house-cesses, paid for any bit of ground occupied 
in the market, charai or grazing tax, collections 
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at;fairs, taxes on ^oats,. etc.* tithes on corn,; taxes- on 
spirits,- gambling- houses and brothels, . various ^ fines 
and rperquisities. . from debtors.- He issued a series 
of regulations. for the guidance of revenue, officers.: 
Butothough ' his .rule covered half .a< century,-, it 
could claim little in the direction ‘ of the: social 
and administrative amelioration of the- people. 

Aurangzib was a bad ruler. His policy destroyed 
the most important and stablest 
^urangzib.s pplicjr..., - -gigjjjgjits Of the imperial polity. 

The. crown -no longer stbbd' above party' in his 
days. He destroyed the sense of common citizen- 
ship, 'which a-'century of good rule' had fostered 
ahd^ stimulated in the Indian mind.’ •Central and' 
prbvitibial ' administ'fati'ons Ibst their ‘ efficiency and' 
sympathy for tfie people. He was the' best officer 
who could show, the greatest zeal in the destruction, 
of .temples and .persecution of , the .infidels. Auran- 
p^ib could plead no justification for such a policy. 
Muhrnud .Gazni' and- Al^uddin Khilji destroyed' 
temples because' they' Wanted' their hoarded’ wealth. 
Aurangzib destroyed temples without the idea 
of plunder;- ' his destruction was the result of 
fanaticism. He would have been the best ruler-' of 
a-. people,. 'professing' the Sunni creed; he- was unfit 
to . rule- over a - land ofvdiverse creeds, races: and 
communities. But he -was much -worsei His treat- 
ment ofrShahJahan; Dara-, Murad,. Sulaim an Shukoh 
and( Shambhaji. was. cruel, -.vindictive and impolitic. 
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T'hc Hindus lost trust in him and never forgave him 
for his attitude to their religion and civilization. While 
he destroyed their best institutions, he gave them 
no better substitutes. His reign is illumined by not 
one good piece of art or architecture, not one warm 
friendship, not one bright and arresting act of 
generosity and nobility. He inherited sound polity,, 
efficient administration, vast treasure; he left behind 
him desolation, ruin and incfiiciency. Ho failed to 
foster in the services even the sense of personal 
lo}*alty. His boundless ambition was directed to an 
impolitic end. He refused to be satisfied with the 
annexation of Assam and Bijapur and Goalkonda. 
The Mughal protectorates over Mewar and Marwar 
were considered by him incomplete and Rajput 
loyalty and co-operation were of little moment to him. 
He reversed the policy of his family by rejecting the 
true claimant to Marwar, by manufacturing a false 
claim and that too of a bad impostor and by^ 
insisting on the acceptance of Islam as a condition 
precedent to recognition of even valid claims. He 
created a sense of uncertainty in the Rajput mind 
and alienated Rajput sympathy. His wanton dese- 
cration of places of Hindu pilgrimage had a far- 
reaching result. The Hindus of the north hence- 
forth fraternized with their co-religionists in the 
south. Rajputs and Marathas made the control of 
places of pilgrimage by Hindus the principal plank, 
in their foreign policy-we shall see this later on,^ 
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wheii we discuss Maratha relations with the falling' 
■etnpire. AkSar and his successors had released Indian 
polity from narrowness, fanaticism and provincial 
oiitlbok; After' Aura'ngzib; India relapsed', into 
individual, provincial and communal jealousies. - 
Lawlessness and personal rivalries reigned supreme 
all. over the land; and- art, religion, literature 
reform and improvement of the lot of people 
found little support. Aurarigzib’s narrow Fwitanrdsm 
•ruined a great cause oxidi JParticularism of the most 
revolting kind emerged triumphant. 

One very important result of the Rajput 

policy of Aurangzib should be 

Effects of Aurangzib’* specially noticed here. From the 
Hajput Policy. \ . , , . , 

reign of Akbar to the time of 

Aurangzib the greatest influence was exercised on 
•the relations between Rajputana and the imperial 
power of Delhi by the house of Amber, which 
■eclipsed' the house of Mewar, inspite of the latter’s 
pre-eminent social status and its connection with 
the solar race. This influence continued unabated 
to the 'middle of the eighteenth century. That 
•century witnessed the close of the Kachhava ascen-- 
•decy in Rajputana: Up to now the imperial power 
of Delhi had held the scales even between the rival 
parties of Rajputana. But the 'decay of that power 
•and the rise and progress of the Maratha power 
iii northern India brought another important fact- 
or in Rajput politics. The Rajput princes were 
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shut out from rendering distinguished service in 
the. empire outside Rajputana. Politics in Rajputana 
therefore became localised with very bad results 
:on the character and prestige of. its ruling race. 
.As Prof. Jadunath Sarkar observes in his first 
volume of the Fall of the Mughal Fjnpiret 
“Rajputuna became a zoological garden with the 
; barriers of the cages thrown down and the keepers 
. removed. The fiercest animal passions raged through- 
out the land, redeemed only now and then by 
' individual instances of devotion , and chivalry which 
had not yet totally disappeared from the human 
bosom... There was no crime \yhich a Rajput 
;;WOuld not commit for the sake, of land. Father 
killed son and son killed father. . Women of the 
noblest rank gave poison to their trusting kinsmen. 
Kings took the lives ministers. None, not even the 
highest born descendant of the god Rama, shrank 
from, buying the aid of an alien plunderer to decidje 
-his domestic contests. Disorder, public plunder, 
economic ruin and moral degradation were the 
chronic condition:. of Rajasthan from the declining^ 
years of Muhammad Shah to the day when, 
British suzerainty was accepted by the land and 
-British .peace came . at l^ist to heal the wounds, 
of., the long, s.ufiering race.”, Aurangzib’s poUcy 
<was - harmful to .the empire and also- to the 
R.ajput , princes, who became;: “a played put 
.race” and “fell steadily into, the background’’ ih 
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'Indian politics. ' 

The Deccan wars ruined -Aiirarigzib, bis dynasty 
' 'Auraugzib’s Dcccan and his empire. They; trained up. the 
-Folicy. 'Marathas. for 'long and protracted 

warfare, made them fearless and aggressive arid 
opened to them the Whole ^'Deccan 'for expansion, 
■blackmail and' occupation; They; encouraged ithem to 
^invade even' Gujarat and Malwa. The -uriinterrupte'd 
■absence of the'em'perorifromithe north for almost a 
(generation loosened ''the foundations , of administra- 
'tibri. His quarrels ‘With the-Rajputs, Jats, Sikhs, .hrid 
Btindelas ‘emboldened them? to vhang' on 'the rear -of 
jimpetial' armies^’ caravans .?and -treasures .moving 
•iribessantly'to the south.- Ail northern provinces ekcept 
-Bengal Stopped sending suppli'esrlt was'iortunate:for 
India ■ that' ho great enemy appeared oh the north^ 
west "frontier. Had the iShah of .Persia 'acted . up 
"to the threat of -an invasion conveyed in! his :lett- 
-eVsi Aurari'gzib wbuld-have' been’ a helplessi fugitive in 
»^he southland' the -pbliticai system 'Of northern) India 
■ Would "have -received-' the -stimulant of^a freshtcon- 


'-quest. '"The Deccan' ‘Wars were wasteful : beyond 
‘ repair. ’The 'economic - resourfces •'Of''the south -. were 
'^dofnpldtely ■•-uridermin.ed.'' 'Men an'di^oattle diediin. 
■laf^b ‘numbers. '-Ptoperty -cihahged' hands ‘'hlnio'st 
■ievery da'y; 'The‘-*peasaritry WaSi^ruined. ‘'Agriculture 
.was neglected, d-htetriril'^arid foreign commerce was 
•iphral!ysed."'The ..m'oYal'e-'bf the-' api'm'y-''was broken. 
.Adrriiriistfhtibh' bbcafrie^ c’briupt'j 'opprclssive, -'and. 
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lawless. The hoarded treasdre of three emperors 
was exhausted. Travelling became pitifully insecure— 
the Mughal peace was destroyed. Wealth could 
neither be created nor be accummulated. Even the 
natural wealth of the land was destroyed. In .the 
course of innumerable siege-operations, marches 
through dense forests, and beastly hunts for food 
and fodder, Aurangzib left behind him treeless, 
.cropless and desolate provinces, covered with 
bones of men and animals. Prof. Sarlrar quotes 
an eye-witness: “ Kos after Kos the eye fell only 
on mounds of corpses. The incessant rain melted 

away the flesh and skin After some months 

when the rains ceased, the white ridges of bones 
looked from a distance like hills of snow.” Such 
was the aftermath of war. And still Aurangzib 
•refused to relax his grim determination to crush 
the Marathas. 

" European historians like Elphinstone have 
charged Aurangzib, with political 
The. Deccan policy, blindness because he destroyed 
Bijapur and Goalkonda first, 
instead of crushing the Maratha power with : the 
help of these two - states.. But this criticism" misses 
thcicardinal fact of jD.eccau -.polities in the’.17th 
■century. ?From the .-.day-when' the emperor. Akbar 
launcheji forth into ;a policy. :of conquest, -.south^df 
the -Vindhyas to the day,. !;94.i years later, iwhen 
•Aurangzib ; rode"-.ini triumph into .the fallen - capital 
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, of, the last of the Kutb Sbahis, the Sultans, of 
-Bijapur arid. Goalkcnda could never for a moment 
; forget, that the sleepless aim of Mughal emperors 
: was. their filial extinction and the annexation 6f all 
their , territories. They had at all times Maratha 
. auxiliarieS'Shahji Bhbnsle was only the most eminent 
. among many such-and now they found in tbe.genius 
, of Shivaji and the reckless audacity of Shambhaji 
; their only shield in the hour of supreme danger. 
oA union’ of hearts between Bijapur or* Goalkonda 
and the- .Mughal empire was a- psychological 

-impossibility. ■ ' 

- - ■ These European historians further maintain 

• that it would have been wiser for Aurangzib to 
have left Bijapur and 'Goalkonda in independence 

• to. serve as the police of the Deccan against the 
-growing Maratha lawlessness -which finally proved 
too strong for the Mugbals. This view also attaches 
too much importance- to mere appearances and 
-names and is based on -ignorance of the true pol- 
itical condition of the 'Deccan during the period in 
question. By the - time - Shivaji had succeeded in 
.'forming a- national state as a nucleus round which 
:the .Maratha- -chiefs now in Muslim pay might 
cluster, the kingdoms of Bijapur- and Goalkonda 
had. arrived at the last stage of their decline. Their 
kings were mere- puppets sunk in -pleasure,' -their 
•capitals - ran blood ^ 'during the frequent falction- 

; fights for the office of va^zr, the administration had 
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■utterly broken down, law and order had. dis- 
appeared, the provincial governors had become 
Independent, the generals were selling themselves 
to the highest bidder. In the touching words of 
the last historian of Bijapur, “No man from Sardar 
down to ryof ate his bread for a single day in 
peace; none from the Sultan down to the pauper 
slept for a single night in happiness." And such 
governments were expected by Elphinstone to tame 
Shambhaji and chastize Shanta Ghorpade more 
effectually than Aurangzlb himself could do!" 

. . The quotation is given in full from the most 
authoritative literature on the subject, because it 
dispels one still very common delusion about this 
period of Indian history. Besides it is certain to 
create .a clearer and more critical historical pers^ 
pective in the mind of the reader. But the criticism 
does not answer the question-what about the Deccan 
policy- of Aurangzib ? Certainly, he could not have 
left the two worn-out states of Bijapur and Goal- 
konda to themselves. Sooner or later, a policy, of 
intervention with them was sure to be forced upon 
the Mughal . government. Had they been left to 
themselves, they would . have dissolved into a 
number, of semi-independent and warring principa- 
lities and the Marathas would have maae a short 


and easy prey of them. Nor should Aurangzib be 
blamed for lack of political vision when he under- 
rated Maratba strength. The growth of the Maratha 

‘ '"‘U' 
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f on adventitious incident! It' wks the 
political 'and religion^ conations. 

A^nglib TooU Shlvaji-s po^a: tdbe tbe cMd- 

^ rh::g^ 

such histonca • handling = the 

elsewhere. It lay m h ^ ^ ^ ^ strife 

■r^ cifiiation He protracted the ueccan^ si 

Deccan stoato^ a sense of distrust and disgust 

nVr^:^:rvengeancew.enbe.^^^^^^^^^ 
Shivaj. >n Me ^ torturous and cruel 

’hi Sled up Sikandar Adil Shah and Abul 
„hen he ptl “ P ^ ^ indignation of the 

Ha^n ^ ing the same policy' in 

southern Hindus ^ . ^^ed a halt 

the Deccan as g^ivaji at Puran- 

after Jai Sing ^^ti„ation of Bijapur and Goil- 

f"da“h1d he left Shambhaji to his soft home 
konda, had ^ ^ - dissolute, company 

bl left a largeportion of the 

■with Kavi Kulesha, nan a , coalkonda to 

nonquered terrtpti^^o B 3 P Saltans 

tneir ablest corners as counter-poise 

Maharashtra, and finaily. bad hd 


nil 

rcUrccl lo ihc north to look ,'*ftcr the ndminislnUioit 
pcrKunnlly, ^hrt: the yitualion would not hnvo panned 
huyond hope and the empire would not have been 
nhahen to iln foundations' durin/; htn life-lime. An 
Ahhar woul<! have availed himself of local patrio- 
tism, inv.eence, wealth and lalcni'; and pressed 
thc:n to the service of his dynasty and empire; for 
Auranfi-tib. that w.as impossible: and there lay the 
rc;ison of hir, failure, J'.y education and Icmpcratn- 
onl, he was until to handle hit; imperial questions. 
He could fast and pray, perrccuie and destroy; 
but he could not build and eonrolidatc. .'\r. he wrote 
in despair in hir. last Iciicr to prince .'\r.am; — *'The 
<5ays that have been r.penl except in • austerities 
h.avc left only rej’rel behind them. I have not at 
all done any (true) i*ovcrnmcnl of the realm or 
cherishing of the pc;jsantry. Life, so valuable, has 
gone away fm- nothing.” 

But Aurang7.il> riveted Mughal rule in the 
Deccan. After him came viceroys, who prevented 
the Maraihas from adv.ancing further east. The 
permanent establishment of the imperial viceroy, 
IMiaam-ul-mulk, all over the Karnatic blocked 
Maratha progress in that quarter and on the decay 
•of the Subedari, facilitated the encroachments of 
the two European powers on the cast. That was, 
however, an indirect consequence of the emperor’s, 
policy. 
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, CHAPTER XIV.. 

Question of succession arid peace with 
Rajputs' and Marathas., 1707-19. ‘ 

Aurangzib left, four .great, questions for settle- 
, . ment. The;, first was that of suc- 
Fonr great questions, session to the throne. We shall 

.«ee that the , fiercest fights centred . round the pro- 
per settlement of it and it took twelve. years: to 
give stability to the throne. The second question 
was that of administration. During the absence of 
the late emperor in the Deccan for. twenty-five 
years, the collection of revenues had gone out of 
order and the re-organization of central and provin- 
cial administrations was the first necessity. We 
shall see that no attempt was made to improve this, 
^o inspiration went forth from emperors and Vazirs. 
Administration languished. The, consequence . was 
the spread of anarchy all round. These were ques- 
tions of domestic policy. The other two pertained 
to imperial politics. What was to be the position 
of the Rajput princes and of the Hindus in the 
empire ? Were they to enjoy positions of influence ? 
Was the jaziya to be continued or abolished ? Was 
the empire to revert to the policy of Akbar and 
Jahangir? Or was it to tread in the mistaken policy 
of Aurangzib? Lastly, there was the great problem ! 
of the* Deccan. Should peace be concluded with 
.Raja Shahu and his government? What arrange- 
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.riients should be made for the government’ of lahds^ 
recently annexed from Bijapur and Goalkonda? 
These were serious problems and in the correct 
solution of each lay the test of true statesmanship. 

Aurangzib left three sons (1) Muhammad 

Muazzam, now called Shah Alam, 

Prince shaK Alanv’s bom of Nawab Bai, daughter of 
Succession. 

the Kaja of Rajauri in Kashmir 
and sixty- four years old (2) Muhammad Azam, 
born of Dilras Banu Begum and fifty four years 
in age (3) Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, born of Udai- 
pur! and thirty years old. The late emperor had 
left a will directing a partition of the empire 
between his sons,* but none acted up to it and as 
usual, his death became an occasion for war and 
violence. Each son assumed sovereign titles. Prince 
Azam .Shah, who had been sent away to Malwa 
by. Aurangzib, had kept halting in the course of 
his march. He returned at once to Daulatabad 
and was supported by the "Vazir, Asad Khan and 
his. son, Zulfikar Khan, leaders of the Persian party, 
Azam’s son, Prince Bidar Bakht, joined his father 
from Gujarat, where Aurangzib had posted, him as 
governor. But the prince’s cause was doonied to 
failure. Shah Alam’s second son, Muhammad Azim, 
took possession of the eastern provinces and Agra 
and raised a large army for. his father. Munim 
Khan, governor of Lahore, secured the roads bet- 
ween the Indus and Delhi for Shah Alam. The 
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Turani party, led by Ghazi-ud-din, the blind 
father of the fnture Nizam-nl-raulk, refused help to 
Azam Shah. Muizuddin, Shah Alam’s eldest son, 
joined his father from Multan and Sindh. The, 
road to the metropolis was new open for the crowa 
prince, who entered it without opposition and 
seized all its treasures. He tried to make peace with 
Azam Shah. But the latter sent a haughty answer. 
So fight became inevitable. Azam , Shah was no 
general and he had neglected to bring artillery 
with him. So when he met his foe at Jajau near 
Hholpur, the action turned in Shah Alam’s favour, 
June, 1707. Azam Shah and his sons were Idlled, 
while Zulfikar fied away to his father at Gwaliar. 

The youngest son of Aurangzib, Kam Bakhsh, 
was strong in the south. The violence, indiscretion 
and insanitv of that prince brought about his own 
ruin. He refused the ofier of friendship from the 
north. While in one breath he was attempting to 
seize all important forts in the Deccan, in another 
breath he was insulting, mutilating and murdering 
bis ablest ofiScers and supporters. Such a rival was 
despicable and when Kam Bakhsh faced Bahadur 
Shah’s large army near Haiderabad, he was easily 
defeated. All his followers submitted and he and a 
son of his died of wounds. After this Shah Alam 
became emperor and assumed the name of 
Bahadur Shah. 
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The new emperor had seen active service in 

the Deccan, in Konk.an, at Bija- 
Chi«:»cr aril Rcjj;n GoalUonda and on the 

eve of his accession was Subedar 
of Kabul. At GoalUonda, he was suspected of 
having intrigued with its ruler, Abul Hasan and 
so was Uept as prisoner for seven years along with 
his family by his father Bahadur Shah reversed 
the sad precedents of his father and grandfather 
and gave very liberal and almost paternal treat- 
ment to the surviving members of his rivals* families. 
His trust in his sons, grandsons and other royal 
persons was immense; he never kept them at a 
safe distance; and was very opposed to the shedding 
of royal and Mussalman blood. Khafi Khan says: 
*‘For generosity, munificence, boundless good nature., 
extenuation of faults and forgiveness of ofTcnccs 
very few monarchs have been found equal to 
Bahadur Shah in the histories of past times and 
especially in the race of Timur. But though he 
had no vice in his character, such complacency 
and such negligcnec were exhibited in the protec- 
tion of the state and in the government and 
management of the country, that witty scarcastic 
people found the date of his accession in the words 
Sliali'i’he-Vliabar, heedless king. ” The emperor 
never refused any favour and often the same titles 
were held by several persons. His court was crow- 
ded by seventeen princes of the house of Shah 
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Timur.' He gave away gifts without economy and 
consideration. Hj' was very religious, inclining to 
the Shia faith. Ha studied the systems of several 
creels. Ha kept up the institutions of his father 
and miintained tha imperial prestige. He went so 
far as to discard the tradition d Sunni way of 
reading the hhutba and instituted the practice of 
desaribihg ■ Ali as "Wan" or heir. But on opposi- 
tion frd.n doctors of religion and break-out of 
riots between Sunnis and' Shias, he gave up the 
innovation. In Bahadur Shah’s time, Muniih Khaii 
and Prince Azim wielded the chief power. Munim 
Khan was a Sufi. He removed the Mahsabdars’ 
grievance about feeding of cattle' by paying them 
in cash. He ' built Sarais, moSques and colleges^ 
and ordered provincial officers to do the same. A 
large number of pebp’.e were turned but' of their 
lands and income was insufficient to meet ' the 
expenses of government. Bahadur Shah died in 
February;- 1712. • ’ -• 

A ' Dutch envoy from Surat, Johan Jbsua 
Ketelaar, waited upon the em- 
. Dutch Embassy. , !pgj.oj. a.t Lahore through the good 

offices of Donna Juliana,' a Portugu’eze lady,' 'who 
occupied position of great-trust in the imperial haretii 
and other Christian missionaries and servants. Con- 
bess'ions were given to the Dutch b'y Bahadur Shah 
and his successor, jaharidar Shah. But they were of 
lit tie value, becaluse Farriikhsiyar cancelled, them* 
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Bahadur Shah left four sons (1) Muiz-ud-din 

Jahandar Shah (2) Muhammad 

SoHs uf Dihsdlur SHsih* • * ** • — 1 _ i /3\ 'n* c 

Azim, Azim-ush- shan (3) Ran- 
ush-shan (4) Khujista Akhtar or Jahan Shah. They 
were at daggers drawn with, one another from the 
very first and a war of succession was certain after 
the old emperor’s death. Prince Azitti, who was 
once governor of Bengal and who exercised chief 
power, was expected to defeat his rivals arid become 
emperor. But Zulfikar Khan joined Jahandar Shah 
^nd incited the other two princes to combine 
against Aztm Shah who was deserted by his sup- 
porters and whose small army was defeated. The 
prince himself was carried away from the field by 
his. wounded elephant to the other side of the Ravi; 
where both were swallo*ved up by quicksand. But 
the strange allies quarrelled among themselves and 
Zulfikar Khan’s treachery only accentuated the 
jealousies of the brothers. Jahandar Shah was attack- 
ed and defeated. He was about to fly when news was 
brought to him of the death of Jahan Shah, in a 
small skirmish. In another fight, the third prince 
Rafi-ush-shan fell dead. So Jahandar Shah emerged 
victorious from the quarrel, March, 1712. 

Jahandar, emperor of India at the age of 


fifty -two, handed over the ad- 
Emperor Jahandar Shah. to Asad Khan and 


his son, Zulfikar Khan, and ordered the leaders of 
the: opposition to be done to. cruel death. He 
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iwasted' :his time and. money . in .witnessing and 
.ordering, grand illuminations , in Delhi, and in 
keeping company with dancing-girls, drummers 
and drunkards. . He heaped all favours upon the 
family of .his mistress, . Lai Kunver, who lived like 
an empress, violated all . rules of decorum 
and brought, disgrace ; on; the imperial name and 
position. Khali Khan says, “Violence and debau- 
chery had full sway. It was a fine time for minstrels 
and singers and all the tribes of dancers and 
actors.' There seemed to be a likelihood that Kazis 
would turn toss-pots, and Muftis become tipplers. 
The army was kept in arrears and Zamindars 
withheld payments of tribute. Such a reign could 
have no future at all. Already, an enemy was 
in sight. 

Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, second son of 
Prince Azim-ush-shan, was gover- 
Bengal, when he received 
defeat and death oi a call from his father for an 
Jahandar Shah. immediate march to help in the 

contest, for the throne. But at Patna, he was 
informed of his father’s death. First he contemplat- 
ted a flight, but on being urged by his mother to 
fight for his father’s inheritance, he proclaimed 
himself as emperor. .'He had no money, following, 
experience, or support. Bat his mother came to his 
rescue. , She procured for her young son the co- 
operation of Sayyad. Husain Ali Khan, . governor 
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Patna, and his brother, Abdulla Khan, governor of 
Allahabad. Farrukh also obtained help from many- 
old dependents of his father, the chief of whom 
were Mehta Chhabilram and his nephew, Girdharlal, 
who were Kagars. Jahandar Shah sent his son, 
Azznddih to fight Farrukh. The two armies 
came within each other’s sight at Khajwa. Prince 
Azzuddin advised an immediate action, when Khan 
Dauran, second in command, sent forged letters 
under Lai Kunvar’s seal informing the prince that 
the emperor was dead. The trick had the desired 
result. Azzuddin and his army fled away, leaving 
a rich camp, which the enemy looted to their 
heart’s content. At Sikandra, where Akbar lay 
buried, the victorious army of Farrukhsiyar inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Jahandar Shah, who fought 
without order, resolution, or tact and who fled 
away to Delhi, January, 1713. Farrukh became 
emperor. Asad and Zulfikar were first promised 
pardon and even restoration to office. But the 
emperor disgraced them and ordered the latter to 
be killed. Old Asad was saved, though his property 
was, confiscated. Jahandar was strangled to death 
and his reign was rescinded from official records. 

Thirty at the time of his coronation, Farrukh. 


had spent the greater part of 
Farrukhsiyar. rr • , r r 

life in Bengal, far away from 

the centre of intrigue, power and renown and.had 


no. experience. From .early life, he, had developed 
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fondness for gymnastic exercises, out-door games and 
hunting; and his love for fine clothes and splendid 
horses almost amounted to a passion. But he 
■\Svas destitute of will, discretion, judgment or cou- 
rage. He was timid, and prone to rely on . others. 
He mounted the throne by the aid of the Sayyad 
brothers. But he committed, the greatest folly in 
intriguing against them without po.wer to persevere. 
This brought about his own destruction. . 

The Sayyads came to India first from Meso- 


Sa^yad Brothers. 


potamia and settled near modern 
Patiala. Then, they emigrated 


to the Doab and made Meerat arid the adjacent 


■land their home. They were brave in war, rough 
and proud in behaviour and extravagant in mode 


of life. In the days of the Mughals, they acquired 
the right to be always in the front of the army 
and the stubborn fighting of the Barra-so called 
from the twelve villages or towns where they first 
stayed-Sayyads had gone almost into a proverb. 
The father of the Sayyad brothers was one 
Abdulla Khan, who rose frona a small position 


under the' Mir Bakhshi to that of Subedar of 


Bijapur and Ajmere in Aurangzib’s time. ^ He had 
two sons, Hasan Ali, afterwards Abdulla Khan, 
Kiitb-ul-mulk, and Husain Ali, . who had. held, im- 
]pbrtant posts in the late reigns but who had for 
sometihie gone into retirement and insignificance. 
When Farrukh was crowned, Abdulla was made 
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Kutb‘«l*mullc and var.ir and Hufain AIi became 
chief Amir and first I3a!dishi. 

We saw above that the adminisl ration required 
a powerful leading; but unfortu- 
lo;.r rjt.jc!. natcly for the house of Babar, 

none was forthcoming at the juncture. I'arrukh 
was surrounded by four powerful combinations. The 
fir.’^twas the Turani faction, led by the great Nir.am- 
ul-muU:, Sunni in creed, bent on following the 
policy of Aurangaib, and possessed of very high 
military and administrative skill. The second party 
was composed of Persians, Shia in religion, skilled 
in law, medicine and poetry, and great in admi- 
nistrative and military talents. Their policy was 
the same as that of the Turanis. The Afghans 
were the third party. But it was insignificant. The 
last was the Hindustani party, composed of Hindu- 
stani Mussalmnns and Hindus, Kajpuls, Khalris, 
and Agar\’als being the important sections in the 
latter. 

A strong ruler would have kept these factions 
under check, and b)' playing off one against the 
other, would have advanced the interests of his 
dynasty and empire, and added glory to his name. 
But in the hands of the weak successors of Baha- 
dur Shah, the factions became all powerful and 
history was only a summary of their rise and fall. 

The Sayyad brothers had raised Farrukh to 



power. Blit soon serious estrangement sprang up 

between the two. Abdulla Khan 
The emperor and the wanted the office of the Vazir, 
Farrnkhnpr? which Farrukhsiyar was reluctant 

to give to him. The brothers 
and their supporters could not claim the exper- 
ience, tact and wisdom of the Turani chief) 
Ghazi -ud-din, the blind father of the great 
Nizam-ul-mulk, who thought that Farrukh had 
committed the fault of trusting the Say 3 ?ads, 
contrary to the practice of his ancestors. He 
used to say to the emperor, “ The day of 
retribution seems at hand; you are full 4n its 
way; and I much fear that from the appearance of 
the general disaffection throughout your kingdom, 
ruin sits beneath the columns of the throne of 


Timur.” The executions which the emperor ordered 
against the partisans of fhe late reign and the order 
to blind his brother and cousins were very much 
resented. The Sayyads quarrelled about the distri- 
bution of patronage and the possession of spoils. 
Naturally they did not like offices to be given away 
to men in whom they had no trust. The emperor 
entertained apprehensions that the brothers desired 
to depose the house of Timur. Often Abdulla refused 
to attend the Darbar and often the emperor went 
personally to his house, remonstrated and established 
amicable relations. Frequent attempts were made 
to separate the brothers, by sending one 'of them to' 
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the government of a province, and then instigating 
the local officers to oppose, fight and ruin him. 
Abdulla was a soldier and not a statesman; 
he administered his departments through his clever 
Bania dzwan, Ratanchand by name, who was charged 
by his enemies of speculation and who sold lands 
to the highest bidders much against the will of the 
emperor.- Nizam-ul-mulk and others opposed this 
Afghan or Indian party in the policy of peace and 
friendship with the Rajputs and Marathas. They 
specially disliked the abolition of the jaziya. In 
1712 Husain Ali Khan was nominated Subedar of 
the Deccan. But there he was opposed by Daud 
Khan Panni, who was defeated and killed in the 
fight and in whose captured records, Husain found 
letters addressed from Delhi, asking him to oppose 
and kill him. In the north the emperor planned 
various devices to get rid • of Abdulla Khan, who 
was in daily fear of his life and who attended 
the darhar and accompanied the emperor with 
retinue, fully armed. Seeing danger all round, he 
sent urgent posts, asking his brother, Husain Aii 
Khan, to proceed to Delhi at once. The younger 
brother therefore made a treaty with Raja Sbahu 
and with a large army under Peshwa Balaji 
Vishvanath and a false son of prince Akbar, son' 
of Aurangzib, he left the Deccan for the north 
without orders, disregarded the imperial firman to 
go back, and entered Delhi' in February, 1719, .The 
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silly etnpeiror fried: all kinds 6f:tricks;.tb : conciliate 
hiniil But i it, was past ,bope.; . Hisc very < supporters 
including his father-in-law, -.Ajit. Singh, -saw through 
his weakness, and ancoinpetehce,Mand they either 
went over ..to -the enemy or .'.remaiiied,, lukewarm* 
The. Sayy ads .took;. possession, of the fort;. and i the 
palace,, imprisoned ;and deposed iFarrukhsiyar, and 
ha,d him. killed in a- brutal: manner, April, .1719.'- •• 
: The; Sayyads now brought out;. prince Rafi- 
. . udrdaigat,'/Son of Fafi-.ush-shah,' 

Befi Bd darjat. . son .of Bahadur. Shah and,' .in. the 

simple garment he was wearing,, with only a pearl 
necklace thrown upon his neck as. ornament,- crowned 
him ;eroperof. .But he was a consumptive, and. was 
kept prisoner in his own palace. He reigned for 
three months only and the most important; event 
of his reign was the unsuccessful uprising- of prince 
Nekusiar, son.: of prince Akbarj as emperor by 
a. Nagar Brahman, Mitrasen by. name. Rafi-ud-darjat 
was superseded .by his . brother, Rafi^ud-dabla.. 

Prince Refi-ud-danla was installed on the 


throne as Shah Jahan .11 ..in 
Rafi-ud-daula. . . . .June, 1719. But being an opium 

eater and an.' invalid, .be: caught idyscntery and 
mental disotder and died in September, 1-719. He 
was subheeded . .by Rosban Akhtar,!. son of .Jahah 
Shah,- son of /Bahadur .Shah. . 

, : . .As^ thfe.author of .the-.^fyar says:' .“These two 
sicldy, .yqung^ ; princes seemed: to. have .just made; 
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thdr appearances upon the theatre oF ihc world wUh 
the bare title of emperors, in order to be imme- 
dlatclj' withdrawn; and were like two travellers who 
had made a short pause on the throne in order 
to continue their journey towards the regions of 
eternity. The three preceding reigns had been so 
short as to serve only to confound history.” It 
was commanded that the short-lived reigns should 
be omitted entirely from official record.*;. 

In the forgeoing page?, we discussed the 


Foreign I'olic)'- 


question of succession to the 
throne; now we take up the 


foreign policy of the empire. The Rajput question 


will claim our first attention. 


When Aurangzib died, there were three im- 
. portant states in Rajputana (1) 
Peace uiih Rajput*. ruled by Kana Amar 

Singh II. It exercised little influence, though it 
was the premier Hindu state; (2) Amber, ruled by 
Mirza Raja Jai Singh, who fought on tlic side of 
Prince . Azam against Bahadur Shah and whose 
succession to the throne was disputed by his 
younger brother, Vijay Singh, an ally of the 
emperor, f 3) Marwar or Jodhpur under Ajit Singh, 
who, with his great Sirdar Durgadas, was at war 
with Aurangzib and who drove away all imperial 
officers from his territories immediately when he 
heard of the death of his enemy. 

Three questions demanded settlement from 

15 
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Bahadur Shah' fin his .relations withthie'Rajputs; 
The; first’ was that of Rajput recognition of silz4i^ 
rainty; . The' Rajput ’ princes had nevk (ju'esUbiied 
■this. * The second was that of freedom of 'w'orship 
in Rajputana. The Mughals * had tried to ’ restrict 
this- during the time of Aurangzib and the Rajput 
princes .were determined to resist it at all cost. 
The third question was that of the jaziyw. As long 


as the emperor enforce this 'monstrous artd hurtji^ 
' liatiiig impost upon Hindusj his relations with the 
Rajput princes were certain to remain strained. 

Bahadur Shah annexed Amber, changed its 
name to Islahiabad, and confer- 
red if oii. Vijay Singh, i He r^i 
tbred Mar war to A jit Singh on 
the latter making his submission. But the emperor 
detained Jai Singh and Ajit Sirigh in his camp arid 


Bahadur Shah and 
the Rajputs. 


sent officers to their lands to enforce obedience £6 
the Islamic injunctions about erection of temples 
and the payment of the' hated jaziya." The Rajas 
were frightenhdi They fled' away from the, imperial 
army when it vvras marching for the reduction ’of 
Kam Bakhsh in the DeCcan; Maharana Amar Singh 
gave his daughter in rriarriage to Jai Singh and the 
three leading states declared war: But prince Axiift 
iritervehed and a temporary peace Was made with 
the revolted chiefs}' Octoberj 1708, At this vary 
time a new enemy; more seriofis than the Rajas, 
appeared iri-the : Punjab in the' person of -Banda, 
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the Sikh Guru and Bahadur Shah* could' 'hot 
cute his plicy in Rajputana. 

Bahadur Shah had insisted on re-construction' 


of m'ostiues,t distruction of new 
JrSS." ’ temples,, withdrawal' of order 

against cow slaughter, restorationi; 
of the hhiitha and acceptance of imperial officetn 
for collection of the jaziya by Rajputs in their 
states. But the Rajput princes fought against this. 
They saw no hope in the new reign even. So th^ 
met at the’ holy Pushkar lake and signed an agree- 
ment to resist the Mughals and to call Marathas^ 
to their aid in the struggle for religioui^ alnd poli- 
tical freedom. Ajit expelled the Mughal ofiBcers- and 
seized Ajmere. Husain Ali Khan, one of the Sayyad^^ 
tjrdthers, was sent against him. Ajit surrendered- 
and gave his daughter, Indra Kumari, in mafria^ 
to the emperor, May, 1714. Soon after this Jai 
Singh entered imperial service. The Rajput troub--' 
le was over arid- pehce was made with Marwar and 


Amber. 

The Persian and Turani parties at' Delhi 

. advocated the contitiuation of 

Abolition of the jaziya. y^m-angaib’s System, while ther' 

Afghans atid especially Hindustani Mussaitnans^ 
desired a return to the '■ ancient policy of- co'-op'eratioirl 
with- Rajputs and freedom* of worship. ThC Sayyad- 
brothers were of tihis part^' So in Jandary,' 
the ytijSt2/®was= abolished.- It wa’s're-in'stated m.l71^' 
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but abolished ch the accession of Rafiuddarjaf. 
Nizam-ul-mulk tried to re-impose it in 1723 bat 
■without success. It was never revived after that. One 
reason of this was the difficulty of collection and 
the smallness of revenue to be derived from it, 
for, in the reiprn of Muhammad Shah, the empire 
shrank into very narrow limits. 

In the chapter dealing with northern India 

during Aurangzib’s reign, we saw 

.Sikh Guru Banda. His execution of Guru Tej 

capture and execution. ■* 

Bahadur, led to the rise of the 
Sikhs as a military community and how the .Punjab 
remained disturbed almost , to the end of it. Guru 
Govind joined Bahadur Shah against Kam Bakhsh 
in the Deccan, where he died of the effects of a 
wound, inflicted by a Mahomedan. He was succe- 
eded by Guru Banda, who declared war. against 
government; pillaged the town of Sarhind for four 
days and ravaged the districts between Delhi and 
Lahore, committing indescribable atrocities on the 
luckless populations of the emperor. He even set 
up an independent administration in the Sarkar 
of Sarhind. and coined money and trained troops. 
Ho government would brook such defiance of; 
constituted authority even in the name of, religion- 
Sa^lia Padsliah 'E'ath Darsan ^s the rebels said 
So 'Bahadur. Shah made prompt peace with the Raj- 
puts and' advanced against the Sikhs. Banda fled tc 
Lohgadh where he “lived in regal statej even .coinini 
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escaped to the hills. Bahadur Snah ordered his 
pursuit. But his generals did not agree. So the 
Sikhs grew bolder and Banda raised a large and 
powerful army. 

The disorder after the death of Bahadur 
Shah prevented the Mughals from undertaking 
serious operations against Banda. But after the 
accession of Farrukh, the war was pushed with 
vigour. The Sikh forts were seized. Banda’s follo- 
wers raided north Punjab and took shelter in 
Gurdaspur, which was infested. The Sikhs were 
starved and compelled to surrender, December, 1715. 
Banda and his 703 followers were brought to Delhi 
in triumphant procession. There, every day, a 
hundred captives were e.'cccutcd at the Kotwali. 
Many rich Khatris, who professed the Sikh faith» 
offered heavy ransoms for their co-religionists but 
they were refused. Every one of the devoted band 
met his fate with great fortitude, hailing the 
e.\:ecutioner as his deliverer. Even children were not 
made e.vceptions. Banda’s own child was cut off in 
his very presence, and his liver was thrust into 
his mouth. Then followed Banda. In the words of 
Irvine, writer of the Later Mughals, “ First of all his 
right eye was removed by the point of a butcher’s 
hnife, ne.\t his left foot was cut off, then his two 
hands were severed from his body and finally he 
was decapitated. His wife was made a Mahomedan’ 
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•and given oyer to :Dakhini JBegum. the ;emoeror’«5 
ihaternal. aunt;* 

The reduction .of Banda was followed, iip by 
that of .the Jats. 

Shahu, the eldest son of Shambhaji, stayed in 
• ' 'the Deccan from 'the time of his 
capture to the-death'of Aurahgzib 
as a political prisoner. Once the 
emperor promised him restoration of his ‘kingdom 
if he turned 'Mussalman. But the young ‘Raja re- 
fused it. He was given very excellent treatment, 
which the Raja never forgot even once. After the 
death 'of Aurangzib Raja -Shahu -accompanied >the 

army of prince Azam, as far 'as the Narbada, when 
on the advice • of Zulfikar ‘Khan Sh’d ‘Raja Jai 
Singh, he was allowed to return home' and assert 
his authority as feudatory.. Shahu defeated Tara- 

* Mohammad Amin Khan, strode with the appearance of Banda^ 
could not help addressing 'him: — It is' surprising that one .who 
shows sb inech acuteness - in his countenance, and has displayed 
-so -much ability in conduc%<shouJd. have been.guilty of ,snch .horrid 
crimes.” .lyith jth.e grea.test.composnx'erBtVrida replied, will tell 
yon, , my ;Iord, (that. whenever men become , so , corrupt and , wicked 
as, to 'relinquish; the jpath- of. equity, and- to abandon themselves .to 
air kinds .,of wickedness, then providence never fdls to raise up a. 
sconrge like me,' to 'chastize a race so depraved; bht ' when the 
aneasure 'of punishment 'has'* been.' filled; '-’then- he raises., up- such' 
a man .as>you- to bring -him to.pnnUhmCnt.” iBahda’s' .answff sum- 
xmarised . almost'-, literally ; the i[am.ous-;yers.e:Of -.^e Bhagava^itUf 
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bai’s army, took distingushed officers under pay and 
jcr.eated an. efficient administration and army with 
the help of an old and experienced servant of the 
state; .Peshwa . Balaji Visbvanath. He disappoint- 
led the -fond hopes of his adversaries that his re- 
lease would lead, to incurable dissensions in Maha- 
rashtra. At the time of his accession Shahu’s rule 
extended; over fifty-six miles only. When he died, he 
.was the lord of a big empire, covering the greater 
.part, of i the Indian continent. Tarabai, who first 
xefu.sed .to transfer her son’s claims to Sbahu, 
retired to Kolhapur. 

■ , It was noticed above that Znlfikar Khan was 


secretly planning for a policy 
' ' of peace with the Mara thas, 

.because he saw the fruitlessness of war against them; 
.he himself thought of establishing an independent 
.principality in the Deccan after the death of his 
;old master. .-In the first he anticipated Husain Ali 
Khan Sayyad, while in the second he anticipated 
his -great rival, Hizam-ul-mulk. Bahadur Shah 
appointed Zulfikar as Subedar of the Deccan; but 
he .administered (the Subas through his deputy or 
diwani Daud Khan Panni. Raja Sbahu and Tara- 
bai had ith'eir own supporters at the court and they 
represented their claims for chauih and sardeslimuiUii 
.overjlhe six Subas through their respective patrons, 
.Zulfikar, .the Subedar, and Muhim Khan, theV^zir. 
^Biit ..-nd. definite ■ orders were issued at the time. 
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Daud Khan allowed . cJiakih to Marathas : for all 
lands except those which : :belonged'’ to him i and 
other Jagirdars. .It was however a milk-and-sugar 
arrangement, as said by Khafi.’Khab. Zulfikar Khan 
was executed by Farrukhsiyat and Nizaih-uUmulk 
was . appointed Subedaf, 17 13.’ During the 'last-five 
years, the Marathas had levied ori- all' -rher- 

chandise, revenues, etc. arid had appointed^officers, 
known as' Kamavisdars, over the six Subas:; The 
new Subedar drove them : away.. He 'ruled 'by- the 
policy of divide and rulcj inciting Tarabai arid -Shahu 
against each other, and engaging Maratha noblemen 
in service. He even obtained for Shahu a Marisabdari 
of 10,000 from the emperor. The Nizam found in the 
new prime minister of Shahu Raja, Peshwa Balaji Vi- 
shvanath, a past mister of diplomacy and. statecraft. 
The old Brahtnin minister, who was fifty-fhreerat the 
time, created a counterpoise against the :Nizam‘ at 
Delhi by forming friendships with his. rivals; one 
with Maharaja Jai Singh of .Amber arid heribefofth 
Jaipur, the other with .the Sayyad brother'j'. Hussam 
Alii Khan. The latter succeeded - the' Nizam'; . as 
Subedar in the Deccan,in 17.15. But he was opposed 
by Daud Khari. Panni, agent .■:of’ the..Ni'zamv’ at 
Burhanpur, where Daud was killed. Hussain? AU 
Khan at once realized how .dangerous' his j position 
was in the Deccan; The emperor was plotting against 
his brother, Abdulla Khan’,, at Delhi' arid was iricilirig 
his officers against him .-.in -.the. Deccan.' also.;’ He 
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therefore made peace with Raja Shahu by pro- 
mising to get imperial sanction for sana.ds of 
chaiiih, Sardcshuulchi and svamjya'. Then he took 
with him a large Maratha army, marched to 
the north, entered Delhi, deposed Farrukhsiyar, 
placed Rafi.ud-d ir Jat on the throne, and obtained 
the emperor's seal and signature for three sanads 
in March, 1719. Peshwa Balaji and his son Baji 
Rao were present with this army. 

The savad for svarajya confirmed Shahu in 
the territories conquered by 
Shivaji; that for the chauih gave 
to him a fourth part of revenues 
collected from Jagirdars and on. government land 
in the six Subas ofBurhanpur, Berar, Hyderabad, 
Bedar, Bijapur and the Karnatic. The last sa7iad 
conceded to him one-tenlh of receipts, collected 
from the ryois of the Subas. In all the Raja was 
to receive 35^ on total collections and on ahoahs 
etc., as shown in gross accounts. The imposts were 
to be collected by different men. The claims on 
merchandise, etc. were discontinued. We have 
Khafi Khan’s testimony that after Meratha ofRcers 
were posted villages, which had once been desolate, 
were restored to. cultivation. The relations of Raja 
Shahu were now released. 

This arrangement assured peace to the Dec- 
can, legalized Shahu’s position in Maharashtra and 
outside and gave a new' footing to his people in 
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Alie Mughal . ( ter ritoties. .The thr.ee sanads opened a 
'nev7 .page, in .Indian history, . 

, Thus in 1719; when Muhammad Shah becami 

T*omcal ^on^tions in' 9^6 em^re was iri peabe 

1719: ■ ' ' * the succession to 'the throne wa! 

settled; a young "and healthy Timund was seatec 
on the throne with universal approval, the Rajputs 
"Were friendly to the suzerain piowerand the Marathas 
had acquired what they had' been demanding since 
long. There was no. danger from the north-west. The 
empire stood as it .was .left by'.Aurangzib-there wae 
no apparent shrinkagel The, jdziya was abolishee^ 
and religious persecution was, a. story of the past, 
But there were elements of weakness. The Rajputs 
were ho longer the friends of the empire. The armj 
was exhausted. The nobility was rent asunder bj 
party-strife. The Hin'dus, in Gujarat, Malwa and 
the Deccan and the Sikhs in the Punjab were, seeking 
opportninities for, Independence and .severance from 
the empire. The srhall Maratha state 'was.exhibitihg 
vigour and capacity for. action, deserving imitation 
at Pelhi., Every thing turned 'round two points-tHe 
character of . the hew . emperor and the' political 
condition on the horth-west . ^ ^"We ’ shall see in the 
"following pages, how both worked against the. best 
interests of Akbar’s dynasty. 

It : -was. during ■ the .reign' ;pf. Farrhkhsiyar that 
fthe.'. President . of , -the English , factory at jRort 
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William sent an embassy to the court and requested 
the grant of some concessions, 
Firnjkhtijrar’i firtr.an for which a firDwri was granted 
p-nj.. . in July, 1/1/. The firman was 

regarded by the Company as its 
Magna Charta. It should be remembered that the 
traditional account of the public spirit and genero- 
sity of Dr. riamiltan is not borne out by facts, 
because the physician had already received a valuable 
remuneration for his service in December, 1715, 
while the firman was conceded to the Company 
as late as July, 1717. 

CHAPTER XV. 


The reign of Muhammad Shah. The disruption 
of the Empire, 1719-48. 


Prince Roshan Akhtar, son of Jahan Shah, 


Muhammad Shah. 


fourth son of Bahadur Shah,, 
was enthroned as Abul Path 


Nasiruddin Muhammad Shah in September, 1719,. 
at the age of serventeen. Strong, handsome, and 
intelligent, and even farsighted, he had passed 
most part of his life in prison with his mother, 
who showed some political sense and who was 
careful to see that the Sayyad brothers were kept 
well-pleased. The young. emperor was not devoid 
of courage and fortitude — this is clear from .his 
conduct in the . action ;against Abdulla Kban at. 
Hasanpur. He bad the generosity of his ancestors 
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and this is clear from the fact that he .'gave, up 
the practice of confiscating the property of deceased 
Amirs-^ prerogative, always exercised by the Mughal 
emperors and the collection of the jaziyal But he had 
no power, of initiative; He was without experience of 
war or administration. He was a lover of pleasure 
and an opium eater and was indolent and indifferent 
to his duties. He. fell under the influence of low- 
born men and wonien and spent his time in sport 
and iplayi in hearing the MaJiahJiarat and jS/ia/i 
without inbibing a particle of the wisdom 
and pluck of their celebrated heroes. Rahim-sun- 
'-nissa, better known as 'Kpki ; Jiu, daughter of a 
Hindu, thatcher, conv.erte.d. to Islam, exercised, great 
influence over him. The emperor jvas also under the 
spell of other worthless ihelh, eunuchs, cotton weavers, 
magicians and courtiers.- The very etiquette of court 
life was discarded. The advice of such experienced 
officers as' the Nizam to the effect that the emperor 
should assume ah air of ihore gravity and seriousiiess, 
put aside all levity, suit behaviour to the situation, 
regulate life, administer justice himself, and rule 
the realih like a true T-irhurid,- -was' thrown to the 
winds. The result was poverty,' ruin and loss of 
Tulh. The Amirs and 'Subedkrs refused ' to send 
money to Delhh The army -grew weak. As the. 
the author of the Sty'ar observed, " What fijguire 
can the fox make in the ■libh's den ? or - what can 
be expected from a wooden sword opposed to a 
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Iccen steel blade ?” The history of the reign of 
Muhammad hSnh is the history of the disintegra- 
tion of the empire. 

The first to oppose the new accession were 
the chiefs of Amber and Jodhpur, 

Conciliation ol Foe*, 

they were conciliated. Jai Singh was appointed 
Faujdar of Surat and Ajit Singh became Subedar 
of Gujarat and Ajmcre. But the most important 
enemies of the new rule were the Kagar politicians 
and generals, Chhabilram, governor of Allahabad, 
and his nephew or brother’s son, Girdharlal. Alla- 
habad was besieged. Chhabilram died and Girdharlal 
submitted on being made governor of Oudh. Thus 
the succession to the throne tvas secured against 
all opposition and the Sayyad brothers earned great 
triumph. But it was the culmination of their power. 

Muhammad Shah and his court became dis- 
gusted with the Sayyad’s influence 
owcr°* power. The brothers kept a 

close watch over the person and 
movements of the young monarch. They still mono- 
polized all patronage. The Turanis were as hostile 
to them as before. Nizara-ul-mulk was the one able 
leader of the opposition. The Saj'yads wanted to 
ruin hifti. They therefore sent him away from Delhi 
to Malwa in spite of the promise that he would not 
be disturbed. Nizam-ul-mulk took his new charge 
and began raising an army, apparently for action 
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against the Marathas. Biit Hussain All Khari objeo' 
ted , to it and suggested his transfet to Agra or 
Patna. So the Turani chief decided' to act at once.;' 
He first started in the north, but after going a little 
further he ordered his army to march, studdenly to 
the south arid he occupied' Asirgadh aiid Burhanpur. 
So Husain Ali Khan serit instructions to his nephew, 
Alam All Khan', a lad of twenty-years, and to 
Dilawar Ali Khan, who was hovering round Malwa, 
to crush the /Nizairi. Alam was the first to fight; 
but he was defeated and killed' neat Kharidva,' June, 
1720. In August, Dilawar Ali Khan, who was adv- 
ancing from' Aurangabad : with' Maratha auxiliaries. 
Was defeated and killed at Balapu'r. These two 
battles were turning points in the history of the 
«outh, for they ekablished the Nizam there. 

Thus in the space of a couple of months, two 
big armies were destroyed, the six Subas of the 
T)eccan and the province of Malwa were detached 
from the Sayyads’ power, and the Turani faction 
was supreme in the south. 

Seeirig power slipping from their hands, the 

Sayyad brothers made frantic 

End of Husain Ali efforts to recover it. Husain Ali 
^an. . - 

Khan, who was Subedar of the 
Deccan, Agra, A] mere arid Gujarat, took the youri^ 
•emperor with him and marched for the south. But 
fhe king-makers’ days were over. One noon a Sayyad, 
Haidar Beg by name,- dropped a petitioil irit'6 the 


Th'" ridminvtf.i'.ion of ihc Snyyncl-; ^vas now 
<3vcr. Blit Muljamniatl Shah was not fjee from 
tuidnf’.c. Front th.r control of the able Sayyads, he 
|jrir’’cd under v.or thicks and incontpetent pc-c^ons. 
As dilTcrcnt vernons arc piven of the 

conduct and policy of the two 
A ffuert c! ii-e {«l«cy ]jrQj],t.rs and their men, nnccially 

r-u-ji'it, Hatanchand. Hustam Ali, the 

author of the Tarihhi Jtimi and 
a contempoary, said that the emperor observed all 
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the ancient -laws and established rules of his' an- 
cestors. as, long' as Husain Ali Khan lived ;. and 
that the latter managed , the affairs of the. state in 
a wise and excellent .manner, deciding; all disputes 
without partiality and.according to the Mahamedan 
law. H'e.accused their adversaries, the Turani nobles, 
of perfidy, selfishness and unworthy ambition. The 
Sayyads* treatment: of .Farrukhsiyar excited alatmi 
indignation and a sense of uncertainty ' in the. minds 
of all.' But. we should • remember that Abdulla’ Khan 
was at. first opposed .to the • deposition -/of that 
monarch and was forced into that action by Husain 
Ali. Khan. , Ali resented the brothers’ monopoly: of 
power and 'specially the' influence-^ of Ratanchand, 
whom they compared with Hemu-a compliment,; not 
deserved by. him. because Ratanchand was. neither 
the; first minister nor ; a -soldier-he.' played a subor- 
dinate part only in the development 'of the ' tragedy. 
Still monopoly of power was necessary to the brd- 
thers, . if..they at all cared ifoir. their’ safety. But the 
result was fatal.? The nobility of every province 
carried on .their existence in disgrace .and disgust. 
The Sayyads relied too much bn their. countrymen 
of the eastern, province. They did not. sufficiently 
realize their want of experience, their military weak- 
ness, and; lastly^ ..the strength- of the' opposition. , 
Ratanchand was aware of this weakness. So he 
advised peace with the Rajputs, Hindus, Chhabilram ; 
and. .Girdharlal and even vvith the Nizam.' It 
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was Husain Ali,‘w'ho compelled his elder brother 
to allow him to separate from him and march to 
the Deccan with the emperor. That was the com- 
mencement of a civil war. The Sayyads’ administra- 
tion was mild, beneficent, and libernl. People had 
not many grievances against them. They spent 
liberally on charities and promotion of learning. 
Hu?ain Ali Khan was energetic, insolent, and vain- 
glorious. Abdulla was fond of wine, woman and 
money. Many a time the brothers would fall out 
on the question of spoils of victorv and taking of 
offices; then the intercession of Ratanchand was 
sought for and all dificrenccs were settled. The 
Turanis and Persians, the aristocracy and the royal 
family considered the Sayyads as upstarts and that 
was one of the reasons of their fall. Again, the 
administration of the.Sayyad brothers was specially 
favourable to Hindus. It abolished the hated poll- 
tax, the jaziija. Ratanchand’s management of the 
diioani or department of revenue was disliked by 
men like the Nizam because he farmed out land 
tO: the highest bidder. He inspired the Sayyads to 
carry out the abrogation of the jaziya- The sound- 
ness of the first policy- was questionable, while the 
wisdom of the second was beyond dispute. ^But 

■IThe, seems to have been revived because soon after 

triumph over the Sayyads the emperor abclish.ed it on the 
request- of' Kaja Girdharlal Nagar 
a revenne .of Rs. 4 crores. 
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lotTg(;,afte,r when controversy had subsided, when- 
the; power and name of the great Mughal inspired 
neither fear nor veneration, and- when his empire 
\yas.but,a fact of past historyi; another historian, 
the- author of the Siyan lamented that the. two 
brothers were not spared a little longer, to serve 
their master and his subjects, for “ if they had, it 
is probable that the times, which we have now the 
inortification to behold, would not be so , humiliating 
as. they have proved, nor could the, honour of 
Hindustan -have been thrown to the winds, nor the 
Indian nobility and gentry reduced to that deplor- 
able condition to which, we now see them brought.’* 
As observed by Irvine in his Later MugJials, 

“ with the disappearance of the Sayyad brothers 
the. story of the later Mughals attained a sort of 
dramatic completeness.” New policies and new men 
appear on the scene. 

The history of the reign of Muhammad Shah 
is occupied so much with, the 
Nizam-uUmulk. activities of Nizam*ul-mulk, the 

great chief of the Turani party and founder of the 
present state of Haiderabad that we should pause 
awhile to give -a brief . account of his. antecedents, : 

Samarkand and Bokhara were - the Jiomes of 
the ancestors of the Nizam. His grand-father, Khwaja* 
Abidj was Kazi of Bokhara. Once he passed through 
India on . his way to Mecca and while returning 
back, he accepted service under Auraiigzib,. who 
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his. brother,. Husain Ali,,Subedar of the Deccan 'and 
tranferred, the 'Nizam . to Muradabad, where he 
"worked as Faujdar, 1715-1718. After Earrukh’s death 
in 1719, the Nizam was made Subedar of Patna. 
But he was the chief of the opposition. So in 1720, he 
was transferred to Mahva. But he marched to the 
south and was opposed by. the armies of Dilavar All 
and Alam Ali, whom he destroyed, Muhammed Shah, 
was soon released from the, Sayyad grip and so 
he- made the Nizam his Vazir, 1721. During his 
vazirai he tried . to restore the prestige of the 
empire but was misunderstood, thwarted and even! 
scoffed at. as a “Deccani monkey. ” The Subedarh 
of Gujarat was offered to. him. So he left Delhi. 
But .while passing through Malwa, he. changed his 
mind and suddenly turned, back to Delhi, July, 
1723. Once more the old . game against him was 
started by the emperor and his courtiers. So the 
Vazir got disgusted and on the pretence of bad> 
health, left the court .to proceed to his jagirs in 
Sambhal. But when.. his camp- was on the Chambal. 
near Gwaliar., he. gave out that he would go to the 
Deccap. .and fight the Maratha? ,= who were invading-. 
Gujarat and .Malwa. His enemies saw their, chance. 
At . once. :the emperor sent . secret instructions,: to 
Mubariz Khan, ■ an officer at Aurangabad, to .oppose, 
the N.izam’s progress. Thei; two., fought :at Sakar; 
Khera-, situated - 80-;, miles; from ..Aurangabad, in 
Berar, , October/, 1724.f0.nce'more. gQod Ihck fayoured^ 
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As soon as the emperor knew this^ he made the 
best of the evil and appointed the victor to the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan. 'From this date begins 
the history of the Haidcrabad state as a semi-in- 
dependent principality. 

We shall narrate the subsequent career of 

this great man in its proper place 

Character and policy jj.g relation to the dev- 

oI the Niaam. /► 

elopment of our theme. But here 

we should give an idea of his character and policy. 

Schooled in the^traditions of Alamgir or Aurangzib, 

the Nizam tried to give practical effects to them. 

He was opposed to the rise of the Persian and 

Hindustani parties to pow'er. He believed implicitly 

in the talents and abilities of the Mughals to rule^ 

hght, and administer the affairs of a great empire: 

He was equally opposed to the association of the 

Rajputs and other Hindus in the administration 

and defence of the state. He never approve’d of 

the abrogation of the Sunni ruler’s right to collect 

the jaHya from Zimrais. He did not agree with’ 

the Sayyad brothers’ policy to surrender supremacy 

over Rajputana and Maharashtra and to give away 

the right of cliaiiiU ixidL Siirdeshmiiklii to the Marathas. 

The religious and communal zeal 'df the Nizam 

went 'further. He was prepared to barter away the 

wealth of his country and the prestige of his mas-' 

ter to a foreigner like 'tfladlr Shah, ifheoduld only 
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succeed: .in accorhiJlishing tlie destruction rof th'e 
Maralhas and his rival,- Khan.Dauran, at Delhi, 
He was one -.of; the' party to invite, the Sbajh of 
Persia. Gn the other- hand, a man of his genius 
c.oUld have negotiated alliances with the Rajputs 
and Marathas and driven away the enemy. Did the 
the Nizarh.’ aim at 'independence ?. He never openly 
said so. He used to say^ “.May throne and umb- 
^rella ; bring good fortune to him who holds them t 
‘My business is to preserve tny honour, and if this 
be mine, what-need have I of an imperial throne?” 
His assumption of chief power in the Deccan aga'- 
.inst an overwhelming opposition from -the north is 
iather excusable -if we remember the uncertainty, of 
’the political .situation at Delhi,- the fickleness of the 
emperor, and lastly the growing Maratha power in 
the’ south. He: turned away the progress of, that 
race. from- his own . land-. to the north. 

. . : But the Nizam-.: was a man of - great virtues. 

He bad the merits of a soldier of fortune and a ruler, 
of mem -He was opposed . to needless violenc.e;;He' 
refrained from taking partin the wars.df succession: 
from 1707 to 1719;. He sentjurgentiriessages, for ami- 
cable settlement .to. Dilavar,-: Alam ;Alij and Mubariz., 
He never stained his. hands .with blood. He tried, 
to -.save Abdulla Kban.,Sayyad ; from., infamy and 
dearth; He showed tbe; same . .merit -of a minister , of 
peace, when henegotiated alliances, with the Marathas^. 
Of courge -as.;;: a.- soldier li.e,fhad a great reputation,. 
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But he should be chiefly known as the man of 
peace. In Muradabad, -Malwa, and the Deccan,- 
wherever he was posted, his first care was to reforrti 
the administration, to punish the disturbers of peace, 
to improve agriculture, to reform the army and to 
replenish the treasury. He advised the emperor 
to abolish the^ system of farming, to abandon the 
practice of accepting jyeshhtsh from officc-bearers-it 
virtually amounted to a sale of offices-to curtail the 
number of Jagirdars, and to dismiss low compani- 
ons. The Nizam, as he himself said, was first and 
last a man of honour. He treated the families of 
the Sayyad brothers with a generosity, which it 
would be hard to c.vpect from a politician of his 
age-he -escorted them safe to the north, when he 
could have held them as hostages and pawns for more 
favourable negotiations. He never enriched himself 
by lust, briber}', or violence. Prisoners of war .were 
exceedingly well-looked after by him-. We should 
not fail to notice another virtue in .the man.: He 
believed in the legitimacy of the jaziya. . he 
never felt the barbarian’s pleasure in the destruction 
of temples or, forced conversions to. Islam. 

' One part of his policy it is hard to. explain-. 
He. once advised Muhammad Shah: to lend, assist;- 
ance to the Shah, of Persia against,, the Afghans 
out of gratitude. for help rendered ...by its monarch 
to Humayun, and even volujit.eered-to lead-.. the 
expedition himself. 
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" -The vNizam; -practised -the . virtue /of ciiulib^n 
to a j fault. But his judg'niieiit AVas .'clear: Me 
was -a nian . of -great .-p-olii-ical cunning. • -He ’died 'in 
May,; 1748, at Burhanpur.- • 

; ; Unfortunately for- the^ emlpire, -his lot ‘was 
cast in an age, which . refused, to ;hea’r him -and 
which Tather rscoffed at his earnestness arid zeal. 


Rustam Ali,; author CFf the Hindi, speaks 

of ;.hrrn in very -bad terras. 1 . - 

; It -was during the, reign of Muhammad Shah 
that the Mughals lo^t the .pro«* 

Loss of.Guiarat. .Begin' . r - 

nings. ' ■ • Vince Of. txujarat.-permanently- 

\ . : . ' . • . Shivaji-: had looted ’ Surat ' twice, 

oiice >in 1664 and again in .1670;' -he had ■ occupied 
part .bf the present ; state .of Dhararapur,- 'then 
known as Ramfiagar; he had sent .raiding parties 
one in 1675,. and . .the other: in ;i677i as far as 
Broach;-' but he had neither, the. leisure tior the 
Intention to cut off any noteworthy slice of territory 
from this -part of :the empire. After the flight of 
'Raja Ram to Maharashtra, Aurangzib concentrated 
;all his’ resources on the conquest of Maharashtra 
and the Mafath'a invasion: of Gujarat- began - almost 
with , the opening of - the eighteenth century; 1702. 
Shivaji- s conquests b'f the- Balgah fbrts of: Safer and 


' ' i Thd Maratha historian; Mr. Saida^ai/.says:- 
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Muler iifforded important" ‘basbs for invasion afid 
•Security from retaliation." The famous Baba" Plarii 
ford oh ^.he Narbada was crossed now; raids into 
the"Surat and Broach districts became very frequent; 
hnd Khande Ra'o Dabhade, the Senapati, and Dama- 
ji Gaekwar, Shamsher Bahadur; carried their de- 
predations in Kathiawar as early as 1711. Kanthaji 
Kadam Bande t and Udaji Pawar raided northern 
Gujarat and Damiji established a permanent military 
post at Songadh near Surat, whence he could easily 
dart into the plains below. Khande Raoand Damaji 
were succeeded by Trimbalc Rao and Pilaji. lii 
•1719 the Marathas obtained the rights of 'cliauili 
and sardeshmuJehi over the six Deccani Subas, out 
of which Khandesh and Baglan were assigned to 
the Peshwa. Gujarat was just near these assign- 
ments.' So it became the easier and the first prey. 
The annexation of the province was iacilitated by 
the big^otry and lust of some local Mughal officers-, 
by the intrigues of the Amirs at Delhi, and by the 
strong re-action following upon the narrow Sunnism 
of Aurang'zlb. " ' 

Up to 1713 the Subedars of Gujafat were 
supported by. the central government and there was 
little intrigue either there or at Ahmedabad to 
frustrate the viceroj^’s attempts to prevent the- Mara- 
thas from accomplishing a permanent "occupation of 

fFrom his colours were borrowed the red And White stri^c> 
of the 'standArds of Baroda and Indore. . ... 
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the proviticc. But after 1713 and especially 1719, the 
Subedars were superseded one after another and 
•the imperial government placed not only obstruc- 
tion in the good administration of the province 
but even accentuated party strife. This encouraged 
the deputies and other* officers to court the 
intervention of the Gaekwar, Dabhade, Peshwa 
or Bande. The inviting party scored a temporary 
triumph. But the ultimate consequence was the 
loss of ^he province. This broad fact mast be re- 
membered to follow the complicated history of the 
Maratha invasion and conquest of Gujarat. 

• In 1723, Niza'm-ul-Mulk was appointed viceroy 
of Gujarat, but he sent his uncle, , 
Hamid Khan, to take charge 
of the province. In the mean 
time the Nizam was superseded by Surbuland Khan, 
who ordered Hamid' Khan, the Nizam’s deputy, to 
give up the charge- to Shujat Khan. Hamid Khan :: 
did this with great reluctance.- But his nephew i 
and master, the Nizam, requested Kanthaji Kadam ;; 
Bande to help him in the recovery of Gujarat and j 
promised him the clniithai of lands, west of the 
river Mahii So Shujat was killed and Hamid entered ; 
Ahniedabad, -December, '1721. He took sole charge 
ofj.the province and ihe Mardtlias under Bands ; 
dbt&ined'for til's first time ilie clmitliai of the northern , ; 
.^art. of Gujarat, i 

Now Hamid Khan had. secured .. only the -j 


Th<r %vh«-;o 

Vi-il Jcii t! t»s- i!s*w 


pfCi\ jf.f.c nvAv opinctj ti> 

ii'nr Hui 

liir. vicrrovnlty cf S. nr I nil. in cl 


JUjnn. !725 'JO, ihcy ronk! n<>t n'-t **( iJjc 

Miifiknk. Ih* :>kiCj;T«;<-u :k<‘ ctmr.t mack*, ky 
hjs prcdcccr-'Af to l>at:ik', Piiaij ami Triinkak Kr,o 
Dnkhncir:, anti ijarvCrrrcl ihort'. to Ike Pc-lnva I.^aji 
Kao and Kaja Skaku o: S:\tata. Tho confcdcralcr^ 
therefore soucht ;i{jain*^l Paji Kao at lUrrlapur ircar 
Dahhoi in April. 1731, where Trirrtkak Kan was 
l:illc,‘(l, I?,aji Kao now appointed the* minor Dahkade as 
Senapati ;«r.d I'ilaji as his apent, making the latter 
Firm J\}:as Khrh Sarhulnnd's sucec;.ssor, Ahhay Singh, 
Raja of Jodhpur, got Pilaji murdered at Dakor iir 
1732. PUaji’s son, Damaji, was a great general and 
statCErnan. He recovered the lost position and got 
a share in the rcvenuc.s of Ahmedabad, 1738. In 


course of time, all Gujarat and Kathiawar agreed 
to pay tributes to him. In 1753 Raghoba led a 
great inn-asion and took possession of of Ahmedabad 
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^M'ch was ‘ permanently occupied in 1757. The 
M'dghal 'em'pire in Gujarat' was -how termihated 
■^hd those officers of- the ehipire, who rerhalfted' in 
Giij'arat and Kathiawar ancl wrho had hitherto 
TOaiiifaiined 'an unequal ^ighti sighed agreements 
Willi the Maraitlias, whereby they were ‘guaranteed 
ih.’ 'their ' possessions. ' They were the fhlefs of 
Jhnagidh. Jarhriagar, Palanpur, Radhanpur, Cambay, 


Surat, Idar, Rajpipla, etc. 

' • We' saw how the Mughal o’ccupatibn of 

Bundelkhand was contested by 
Bindela Rajas, the last of 
Whom were Chanipat Rai and Ghhatfasali In 1720, 
the court erf Delhi appointed Muhanifnad Khan 
Bangsish as governor of the province of Allahabad. 
Babgash^s depiity, Dilir Khan, was defeated arid 
hilled in 1721 fcy Raja Chhatrasal, who sent help 
to the revolted Nagar governor, Raja Girdharlal. 
Ori'abcdurit of this, expeditions were sent to Buhdel* 
khand, when the Buiidelas, though helped by the 
Matathas arid Jats, were coiripelleid to surrender, 
l'723-'28. The victorious general was now waiting 
for fresh orders froin his master at Delhi for the 


•disposal of the conquered iarids,' when he wa's ifafor- 


tried that the Marathas were advaricirtg to-thO aid of 
the fiundela chief under • th'e cOirirnand of Pe'sfiwa 
feaji Rao. The Deccan aririy foirited Chhatraaar in 
March, 1729, enclosed Muhatrirriad-s cafiip arid routed 
his Wri, Kaya'm Khari; The brave Afghari go've’rriof sent 
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piteous appeals for help to Delhi and to Oudh; but 
none came. He saw that he was fighting for a, lost 
and unworthy cause. So he made peace with Chba- 
trasal and promised never to attack him as long, 
as he paid his tribute regularly. After this Chha.r., 
trasal ceded lands near jhansi to Baji Rao, whom 
he adopted as his child and to whom he left on 
his death in December, 1731, one third of his state, 
yieding a revenue of 33 lacs a year, and comprising 
the present territories of Jhansi, Sagar and Sironj, 
that his children should get the necessary protection 
against the Mughals. The Peshwa appointed Govind 
Pant, a Brahmin, to manage the newl}' acquired 
territories. Balaji, the third Peshwa, made the ne- 
cessary arrangements for their administration. The 
Marathas were thus established at the very gate- 
way of the Subas of Agra, Allahabad and Oudh and 
the Mughal hold on Bundelkhand was g’one for 
ever. 

Malwa and Gujarat were the most important 

and the richest provinces of the 
Loss of Mahv.i, . j , 

empire and their annexation .by 

the Marathas left an irremediable wound in the. body. 

politic. The return of Raja Ram from Jinjir .to 

his homeland was the occasion for the first Maratha. 

incursion into Malwa, which Malcolm put dp>vn in 

the year, 1690,. and it recurred almost every- year.,; 

The administration of the province changed -.hands ■ 

of ten. and its defence was -exceedingly weak. No-'- 
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viceroy of Malwa obtained adequate and sincere help 
from the court of Delhi, where the emperor and 
the Vazir trusted none. At the same time the 
reaction, which followed upon the antiiHindu policy 
of Aufangzib, Bahadur Shah and the Nizam, com- 
pletely alienated the princes of Raj pu tana and the" 
local aristocracy of Malwa. The chief of the latter 
was one Gaud Brahmin, Nandlal by name. He 
was the 'Cliaudliari of Ujjain and was in secret 
•correspondence with the Maratha leaders, Malhar 
Rao Holkar and Udaji Pawar, who occupied Indore 
and Dhar. Nandlal received encouragement from 
Savai Jai Singh, Maharaja of Jaipur, who was a 
great friend of the two Peshwas, Baji Rao and his 
son, Balaji. The local aristocracy very much res- 
ented the administration of the Subedar, Raja 
Bahadur Girdharlal, nephew of Chhabilram Mehta,* 
who bad championed the cause of his master’s son, 
the late emperor Furrukhsiyar. 

The Raja Bahadur enforced a very strict reali- 
zation of the land-tax from the Zamindars^ Amils 
and Chaudharis. The Nizam secretly encouraged, 
the Marathas to invade Malwa in order to escape 
from the effects of their depredations on his own 
lands. Raja Girdharlal was killed in a fight with 

I learn from my esteemed friend, Mr. Manshanker Ptcam- 
bardas Mehta oi Bhavnagar> that this Nagar family had their homft 
in Mangrol in Kathiawar and that it was connected with the 
futtire author, of ;the Sorvih-irTaviarikh^ 
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Baji Rao’s brother, Chimnaji Appa, near Mandu in 
l^ovember, 1728. Girdharlal was succeeded by his 
cousin, Dayaram, who met with the same fate 
next month. His successor, Raja Bhavani Ram, 
who was the son of Raja Girdharlal, resisted the 
Marathas for two years, 1729-1731, but without 
any result. These governors sent pathetic appeals 
to ISiandlal Chaudhari and his party for assistance. 
But the latter refused and sent secretly all the 
information about their movements to the intruders 
from the south. ' Nandlal allowed his own family 
to be blown up by mines in the action at the Tirla 
Pass. The distracted court of Delhi sent 

*Nandlal is mentioned by Malcolm. Vide Central inrtia, 
I, 68. svhere his grandson tells Malcolm the same story. 

A few extracts irom letters^ ivhich passed between the partici 
concerned, are given below from G. S. Sardesai’s Riyasat, II. Dayaram’: 
letter to Nandlal:— ^ «ntT ^ 

Ira. another letter 
he says:-.s^q;n 51195^^ §9i^ Hcl f’ijt 91 JTlTirsir 

•9ii|5r tot fqit |r w 5 s 

B?n ^ ttifrer sri?! |t; ^ if qr % aii%>ir; 

%T 951%% n Inn. sni % nuo %ni ^ fqnl; «iii nf| ^ 
Tinr 53n%r, eilt enq nil nn %. 

Ko answer was given to these pathetic calls for help in an hour ol 
need. The result was that Dayaram was killed. When Jai Singh learnt 
it, he wrote to Kindlal.— qqqiH I qRfi iqf^ 3q? 

«nq nn nral ^i^r, Biqm nqfir |Rr, eit^ nrsin 
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Mtiharnmad Bangash in 1731. Bat he received .no 
better treatment from the court of Delhi- and 'when 
his ally, the Nizam, retired to the Deccan in fear 
of an invasion of his dominion by Paji Rao*s host, 
Muhammad Bangash made peace with the- Marathas 
and resigned his post, December,- 1732. He was 
succeeded by Savai Jai Singh,* who was the secret 
ally of the Marathas and the great friend of -the 
family of the Peshwas. - 

The Maharaja was paid lavishly by the emp-' 
eror to resist the Marathas. But -he turned the 
payments to his private use and passed his days 
mostly in his own kingdom in indolence and tov.'n 
‘planning. He bought off the Marathas by liquidating 
with them the revenues of the best tracts of his 
Suba, 1731-1733. 

Muhammad Shah’s court could not look v/ith 
indifference at this continued reduction on the pro- 
vince of Malwa to helplessness. It organized a great 

^ |iqr, ^ 

mK ^ ferr. Such v,-»s the 

taiterable itate to which Avrangxib brought his empire by hit- 
anti-Rsjput and anti-Hindu polic.'. 

The dates arc given here according to the latest corrections 
from the Pethwa’s ' Baftar and J. Sartar’s Fall of the Zliaghai, 
JUmpire, J. 

'*j3i Sirgh decorated his new capital, Jaipur, and constructed 
obrcrvatorics,. JanUr Zlartcr as the vulgar call their, with the 
help of the Jesuit Father* Boudfr, Antoine Gabelrperguer and Andre 
StrobI Iron Bengal and Ger.T.any rcipectively. 
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plan to resist the Marathas and the Vazir, Kamruddin,'- 
arid the Bakh'shi, Khan-kDaurari, led a‘ great' army' 
of 25,000 men, to expel the enemy from Malwa in* 
1734. They were helped by Rajput princes with • 
their contingents. But the allies' could not ' fight 
•with vigour and decision and the Marathas had to’ 
be bribieiri once more, 1735. The Balchshi promised' 
to pay l^s. 25 la^ as cliauili for Malwa and the* 
Maratha generals, Ranoji’ Sindhia, Mulhar Rao‘ 
Hblkar and Pilaji Jadhav, ' agreed to retire beyond 
the ' Narbada. This agreement was due to the 
friendly intervention' of Savai jai Singh, who adv- 
ised the Mughal commanders to sue for peace; 
Naturally the" imperial court was’ greatly displeased 
with him and Sadat Khan, governor of Oudh, led- 
the intrigue' against the supporters of the Raja’s’ 
policy! The shrewd Maharaja therefore invited 
Peshwa Baji Rao to enter Malwa, ostensibly to 
frighten his enemies at the court, and if possible,- 
to visit even Rajputana. 

The Peshwa was not slow to accept this str- 
ange invitation and he entered Rajputana, visited 
the rulers of Udaipur and Jaipur, and entered into 
•various agreements with the Rajput princes. At 
the same time Maratha forces ravaged imperial 
territory . as far as the Doab. Consequently the 
xiegbtiations for peace did not materialize. 

So Baji Rao led another invasion of Malwa 
in' 1737-38. He ravaged the Gangetic plain and 

17 
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sacked the environments of Delhi. But the, Vazir 
defeated him and he was afraid of the advance ol 
Sadat Khan’s army from Oudh. So he beat a hast;y 
retreat. 

In the late negotiations Baji Rao had deman- 
ded the . full cession of . Gujarat and Malwa, and 
places of Hindu pilgrimage in Oudh and Allahabad, 
besides, rights over the Nizam in the Deccan. Natu- 
rally the demands were refused by the government 
of Delhi, though for the time being, the inundation 
had been averted. But the crisis was not over and 
the emperor and. his advisers were convinced that 
the only means of escape lay in hearty co-operation 
with the Nizam. Urgent messages were .therefore 
sent to him to . hasten up to the metropolis,' A. 
royal welcome awaited the old minister. He was 
made Asaf Jha and his eldest son, Ghazi-ud-din, 
was made governor of Malwa and Agra., The 
Nizam took the held against Baji .Kao, who cros- 
sed the Narbada with 80,000 men and shut up 
his enemy in Bhopal. The imperialists were helped 
by the Rajputs this time and they were 50,000 
strong. But their communications with the north 
were cut of£ So they capitulated. A convention 
signed at Durai Sarai, 64 miles from Sironj, by 
which the Nizam promised .to Baji Rao the whole 
of Malwa and complete sovereignty over the. terri- 
tory between the .Chambal.and the -Narbada; he 
also agreed to prevail upon the emperor to pay 50 
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lacs; January, 1738. The qld .man then returned' 
to Delhi. 

But the Maratha scare was not over. The 
imperial court did not ratify the late convention.!. 
So Balaji, Baji Rao’s son and successor, pursued 
fais father’s policy and asked for the permanent 
cession of Malwa. The Peshwa met the Nizam in 
1741, and although the emperor was prevailed upon 
to agree to the payment of a small sum of money, 
the permanent detachment of Malwa could not be- 
obtained from him. So Balaji sent his generals to- 
Malwa, and himself met Raja Jai Singh. He promi> 
sed help to the emperor in recovering tributes from, 
the disobedient Subedar of Bengal. He even marc- 
hed as far as Murshidabad. Muhammad Shah waa 
advised by Maharaja Jai Singh not t.^ attempt a 
fight with the Marathas. So he issued a firman^ 
granting the naib-Subedari of Malwa to Balaji oat 
condition that he and his servants did not disturb 
the peace of the province and that they sent ioyaS 
aid to their master when necessary, July, 174U 
Thus Malwa was permanently detached from the^ 
empire. 

I^^he decay of the Rajput race resulting from 

tbe withdrawal of the Mughal 

Loss of Mugbal hold protection and the loss of oppor- 
■over Raj pu tana. 

tunity for service 'and acquisitions 
of experience in a larger sphere on account of the 
anti- Hindu policy of Aurangzib, were pointed but ia 
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thfe.critique on. that .etriperor’s Teign. .The eighteenth 
conturv therefore opened with internecine, warfare 
in:;E’ajputana . and Maratha exploitation there. Clan 
fought against clan, state against state, family against 
family. The court of Delhi could offer no protection. 
Its: interference was defied and defeated and the 
different parties vied with one another in courting 
Maratha alliance. In the beginning the oflFer of 
friendship from the= Deccan was even welcome, as 
it was the. only way to turn out the rule of 
Raziya and temple destruction. In. course of time, 
however, the Rajputs found to their bewilderment 
that the fellowship of the Deccan, politician meant 
the partition of their patrimony, which even the 
ruthless wars of Alauddin Khilji and his successors 
had not succeeded, in. accomplishing. Let us see 
how this came to pass in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah. 

Three Rajput states took a leading, part in 
this- affair. They were Jaipur, Jodhpur, and. .Bundi, 
ruled respectively by the Kachchwas, Rathods and 
Hadas. The Hada clan was led by the two houses 
of Bundi and Kota, which fought as rivals under 
Budh Singh and Dalil Singh . with his .son, Dmmed 
Singh, In .Jaipur the succession was disputed by 
Ishwaci Singh and his younger brother Madho 
Singh, who wa^ the nephew, of the Maharana of 
Udaipur .and, to whom the, succession was promised 
hy Ja.i Sjngh. In.,Jp.dbpnr t.he .death, af Maharaja 
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A.bbay Singh, 1749, son of Ajit Singh,' wafe followed 
by ci\il war between ■ Ram Singh, = Abhay Singh’s 
son, and Bhakt Singh, . his nnclci who was the 
ruler of Nagor. 

Maharaja Jai Singh occupied a highly impor- 
tant position at the imperial court and he aspired 
to avail himself of it by imposing his overlordship 
on the whole of Rajasthan. Marwar and Udaipur 
could have odered resistance to such a design. But 
in the eighteenth century, Marwar was torn by 
internal disputes and Udaipur inspired neither 
respect nor fear in Rajput minds. The first step 
in accomplishing this design was taken by Jai Singh 
in 1729 when he occupied Bundi during the absence 
of its legitimate ruler, Budh Singh, installed Dalil 
Singh, a Hada prince, on the throne under his 
protection with the approval of the suzerain power 
at 'Delhi, and gave him his daugther. Budh Singh 
-received help from Pratap Singh, eldest brother of 
Dalil Singh, whose elevation to the throne of Bundi 
roused his jalousy. They solicited assistance from 
Mulhar Rad Holkar and Ranoji Sindhia, who 
entered Rajasthan the first time in 1734. 

The Maratha invasion of Rajasthan roused 
the anger of, all its princes, who could clearly see 
its results. They conferred to-gether to meet the 
situation under the leadership of Jai Singh. But 
-no concerted plan could be fixed and Jai Siiigh 
was too involved in Maratha friendship to lead an 
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all-Rajpat confederacy against his allies and sup- 
porters in Malwa. The Mughal emperor was 
powerless to protect his own empire, much less, his 
feudatories, although the court made some feeble 
attempt to save its reputation. .Jai Singh next 
intervened in the dispute between Jodhpur and 
Sikaner on request from Bbakt Singh, brother of 
Maharaja Paj Rajeshwara Abhay Singh. He died 
in September, 1743. But the dissensions and in- 
trigues which he introduced in his native land 
continued with disastrous results to her princes 
and people. 

Jai Singh’s throne was disputed by his two 
sons, Ishwari Singh and Madho Singh, whose, cause 
•was supported b}’^ his maternal uncle, Maharana 
Jagat Singh of Udaipur, •while the Raja of Jodhpur 
supported Ishwari Singh’s cause. The princes also 
purchased the support of the Marathas, with whose 
inordinate' demands, Raja Ishwari Singh was so tm- 
verved that eventually he committed suicide by 
swalloMwng poison and then allowing himself to 
•be stung by a cobra, December, 1750. Even , his 
most trusted ministers and servants were kept in 
the dark about the matter. His successor, Madho 
■Singh, fared no better with the new allies, with 
whom he got so disgusted tiiat he planned a general 
massacre of the Maratha generals, which lasted for 
full nine hours from ward to ward in Jaipur, Janu- : 
ary, 1751. 
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At Bnndi Ummed Singh was crowned in 
OctobCT, 1748, and Bhakt Singh became Raja of 
Jodhpnr in July, 17S1, but with reduced territories. 
The price of Maratha aid fell heavily on all, 
Rajput or Mughal. The result of Maratha rapacity 
on Rajputana was that the Deccani politician be- 
came very unpopular in that land and all Rajpu- 
tana was glad to replace him by the British. 

Nadir Kuli-for that was the first name of 
Nadir Shah-u'as bom in Khora- 
l^adit Shah. 1688 in the Afshar tribe. 

His father was governor of Dastgarh, his birth 
place. But he died young and Nadir’s uncle refused 
to part with its possession. So the young man 
took service under the local governor and rendered 
loyal and distinguished service to him, especially 
in turning out the Uzb^ inmders. Once he was 
taken prisoner by the Turks. But he managed to 
secure release. Then he took to a free-booter’s 
life. About this time Shah Husain, the weak sove- 
rdgn of Persia, ^vas expelled and killed by the 
Afghan rebels of the province of Kandahar. The 
other provinces of Persia were annexed by Russia, 
Turkey, and the Uzbegs. Nadir Kuli joined Prince 
Tahmasp, the only son of his late sovereign, re- 
covered Persia from the Afghans, defeated and 
killed the usurper and installed Tahmasp on his 
ancestral throne. Then he accepted Sunnism, blin- 
ded and deposed his sovereign and placed a child 
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pn r the - throne and. on , his. death in , 1 736,. himself 
•Jbeqame . the Shah of . Eersia with the unanimous 
ap.prpyal pf the .people. Then he completed .the. con- 
quest of , Kandahar, drove away the Afohans and 
annexed Balkh. also. . 

Mughial emperors and. Persian Shahs; exchan- 
.ged jdiplornatic courtesies even 
iS were -not .,' aiVays 

on friendly terms. -But since the 
accession of Muhammad. Shah, his ministers had 
departed . from that practice and though the Sh^ 


pf Persia sent his. Vakds to, Delhi, no such agents 
•waited on him from Delhi. At the same time .the 

> 1 I . ; t. -i ,i:- 

.Mugh.al government sent secret emissaries . tq the 
Afghan rebels of Kandahar. So Nadir Shah sent 

i. ' ; . . . .' I'll''.’ ti . ■ ■- 

jhis Vakils to Delhi, - asking .the , emperor .not . to 
.give quarters to the rebels -in India or Afghanistan. 
^ he court pf Delhi gave assurances. But ..the 
Ghilzais. entered I^bul and Ghazni.. Nadir , Shah 


.protested - against this and sent .a. third embassy , 
.to Delhi.' -The .court of . Delhi detained the envoy, , 
.^gave -him no • satisfactory .answer-, and made it .ap- ; 
pear that it did not recognise Nadir's rule .as that 
of a constitutional king.. The. Shah j thereupon 
.re-called his envoy after . he had stayed, at, Delhi 
,for. more, than a year, although . his first instruction ; 
-was tp stay there only, for. forty days. The -defe- ! 
.nee of Afghanistan, and the Punjab ..was .at the 
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time in weak condition.'^ There arc even strong 
reasons to believe that the Nizam and Sddat Khan, 
leaders of the anli-Hinaustani parly, invited Nadir 
to make short work of the Marathas t Nadir him- 
self made the abolition of the jaziya and the 
surrender of important rights to Marathas the chief 
grounds for his invasion ! That was however the 
apparent reason; the real reason was the weakness 
of the Indian monarchy. 

Nadir Shah started for the invasion of India 
in May, 173S, captured Gazni 
^ldl^ Shah i triumph. Kabul, where he heard of the 

murder of his agent by a chief at Jalalabad. So he 
seized that place, put all its people to the sword 
and entered India. The governor of Lahore, 
finding resistance useless, submitted and paid a 
large fine. The whole of the Punjab now fell to 
the victor. At Deldi everything was in confusion. 
Appeals for help were made to the Rajputs and 
to Baji Rao. But none came. At last a decision 
.was arrived at and the imperial army was entrenched 

!■■■■ I ir-— - I 11 - T - ^ ^ 

*Nasir Khan, Govetror ol Kabul, laid that he himself \vaa 
but as a rost-bush l^ithered by the blasts of autumn while his. 
soldiery nt more than a faded pageant, ill- provided aud without 
spirit. 

tFraser in . his life of Nadir Shah gives copies ol letters 
which he obtained from Mirza Mughal, son ot Ali Muhammad 
Khan at Ahmedabad, written by' the secretary of Sarbuland Khan^ 
once governor of Gujarat, and others. - 
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at Karnal. The emperor was himself present there 
Tvith all his Amirs. The action took place on the 
12th of February, 1739. The Indian army was 
easily defeated. Vazir Khan Douran was killed. 
Sadat Khan was taken prisoner. Immense booty 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Nadir Shah, on the advice of Sadat Khan, 
■called the Nizam and agreed to retire on receiving 
50 lacs. But Sadat Khan urged Nadir to ask for 
more and even to go to Delhi, for he was jealous 
of the Nizam’s eminence. So Nadir demanded 20 
orores and had the emperor and his camp strongly 
watched. He was proclaimed emperor, the Tchutba was 
read in his name and coin was struck with his 
stamp, March, 1739.^ As Baburao Mulhar, Shahu’s 
Vakil at Delhi, wrote to his master: — ^The Chaga- 
tai-the Mughal empire-was wrecked; the Irani rule 
had commenced. ^ 

Hitherto everything had passed on well; but 
an accident occurred now, which 
Sack and loot o! Delhi, brought untold miseries to the 

people of Delhi. On Saturday 

- - , , 

^i^Anandram Mukhlis, author of the TazTdra says: How strange 

are the freaks of fortune! Here -was an army of 100,000 bold and 
■vrell-equipped horremen, held as it nat in captivity, and all the 
xesonrces of the emperor and his grandees at the disposal oi 
Kazalbash (red caps as the Persians were called). The Mnghal 
monarchy appeared to be at an end” Anandram was an eye-witness. 
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the lOih of March, a rumour v-.ir* nlarlcd by some 
that the Shah wa;; poisoned. At once bad characters 
in the city benan attaching his roldicrr.. The falling 
cf the loti holiday.'', the mine lime added to the 
number of the rifraff and their hoolijranish activitic.';- 
Fiistthc Shah hepl quiet. The tumult still continued. 
So next day, Nadir ordered n general mafsacic of 
the people in those v.ards where the mirchief was 
the wor.sl. The nlaughtcr and pillage la'^led about 
five hours of th.e day. At the least 30,000 
people were butchered to death. The neighbeuring 
villanc.'^wcrcalso pillaged. Then Nadir returned home. 
Thcpeacoch-thronc, the h.hi.r.ur^ immense quantity 
of pearls, jewels, diamonds, silver and gold plates, 
cash, costly cloth, horses, elephants, etc. were taken 
away. Heavy indemnities were cxaclcrl from the 
ciliecns. When the Shah returned home, he excused 
his people from payment of taxes for three years 
and paid lavish .mlarics and allowances to his 
army. Besides this, he took with him a large number 
of artisans and clerks to build a city like Delhi in 
Persia. He had stayed in Delhi for 57 days. His 
son was married to a Mughal princess. 

The worthless and cowardly court of Delhi 


KRectr ol the inraiion. 


was compelled to part with im- 
mense treasures by Nadir Shah 


in a four months’ campaign. But a more serious 


wound was inflicted on the dying empire. Nadir 


Shah annexed the provinces of Kabul, Sindh and 



Kashmir and required the governor of Lahore .to 
^ehd a larger tribute, as payment , out. of. the reve- 
nues of lands which he had conquered east of the 
'Indus. Nadir Shah’s invasion destroyed the good 
"work of the governor. :of Lahore, who had kept in 
•oheck the turbiilent Sikh's. Henceforth local, chiefs 
assumed independence and., even; removed the 
'emperor’s name from .coins. The Sikhs now began 
to ^ther fresh strength. The government of Delhi 
liad not the power- to control them ..and they 
ravaged the land as far Delhi. The Afghans, no 
longer the subjects of the. emperor, looked forward 
to the conquest of the Punjab and if .possible, of 
the Indian empire. So Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasions 
-of India followed inevitably in the train , of Nadir 
•Shah’s work. The Marathas, Jats, and.Rohillas grew 
holder. The events of 1739, thereforjs,. heralded only 
too clearly the impending doom .of the empire and 
the emperor and his court remained in perpetual 
terror of Nadir Shah, ^ 


The invasion of Nadir Shah was followed 

iiabiMuhia later, by thkt of 

Shah’s reign. Death Ahmad Shah Abdalij we shall 
of the Nizam. treat of it in its proper place in 


the next chapter. But it brought about one event 
of some moment. The Vazir, Kamfuddih itxniad- 
ud-daula, died of a cannon-shot -while facing the 

^A'nandram says: The accnihalated wealth of 348 jears 
changed masters in a moment. ' ' ' • 
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enemy. He was the greatest friend of the emperor 
and his death “broke the staff of his old age.’*' 
Muhammad Shah’s body had been completely 
shattered by the free use of opium. He died ia 
April, 1748. The great Nzam died a few months, later.. 

No comments are necessary on the inefficien- 
cy and unfitness of Muhammad Shah. He himself 
was not blind to it; after the departure of Nadir. 
Shah, he ordered that no record should be kept of 
the events of his reign, because it could not be a 
pleasant one. “ The reins of imperial government, 
have fallen from my hands. I am now the viceroy 
of Nadir Shah. ” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Last days of Mughal rule. Emperors Ahmad 
Shah and Alamgtr II, 1748-61. 

“The period, 1750-61, is doubtless most 
eventful and revolutionary in 

latter half of the 18th century, we meet with 
very many personalities in northern India, whom 
our accepted history condemns. Our reason must 
prove or disprove this condemnation. ” So says the 
acute writer on Maratha history, Mr. G. S. Ssurdesai, 
and in the following brief account, we shall try to 
understand the .policies of some of the actors who- 
appeared .during the last. days of the empire. 
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The death of Muhammad Shah was followed 

by the installation of Prince 
Emperor Ahmad Shah. - ,■ , ^ „ . 

^ Ahmad as emperor near Pam- 

pat on his homeward journey after expelling Ahmad 
Shah Abdali from the Punjab. The emperor was 
horn in 1727 and had succeeded in defeating the 
Durani chief. But he had no intelligence. He had 
spent his life in prison and in the harem. His father 
would not allow him even to go out for hunting. 
He would pass whole days and nights in gardens 
and in the company, of women. AH power in the 
state fell in the hands of his mother, Udhambai, 
who was once a dancing girl, and her favourite, 
favid Khan, who was a eunuch and who had no 
experience of state-affairs. As the author of the 
Tarikh-i-Ahmedshahi observes: — The emperor ne- 
ver inquired about the realm, the soldiery or the 
treasury. He became so absorbed in pleasure that 
a whole hos was turned into a woman’s preserve 
by excluding all males from it, and there the 
emperor used to disport himself in female company 
for a week or a month in bower and park.” Some- 
time he devoted a few hours of his day to affairs 
of administration; but then he had ho experience 
and so he could do nothing that was of real ben- 
efit to the state. As time passed/ interviews with 
the emperor became difficult. Javid Khan bestowed 
honours on men without merit’ So the able officers 
of the state turned away froiri the court in disgust 
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and shame. The army . was left in arrears for 
months, while once two crores of rupees were spent 
in celebrating the birthday of the emperor’s mother* 
The ministers took the most, fertile lands as their 
personal jagirs and the most prosperous provinces, 
still left to the empire, were transferred to the most 
selfish and treacherous officers. The court became 
insolvent and often the best articles in the possession 
of the emperor had to be sold in order to pay the 
services and the civil list. 

The Vazirship was first given to Safdar Jang, 
leader of the Persian party, and Subedar of Oudh. 
But he was a man without capacity or loyalty and 
Tie was opposed by Javid Khan and specially the 
Turani nobles, the chief of whom were the late 
ISlizam’s sons, grandsons and nephews. Safdar Jang 
negotiated an agreement with the Maratbas in 1751 
against the Ruhilas in Oudh and Ahmed Shah 
Abdali beyond the Punjab. He brought the Marathas 
in Oudh. Next he caused Javid Khan to be 
murdered. But that threw Udhambai and the 
emperor in the hands of the bitterest enemies of 
the Persian party, namely the Turani nobles, who 
brought about the fall of Safdar Jang from power. 
They represented to Udhambhaiand Ahmed Shah 
that all the ills of the state were due to the Vazir’s 
administration and that all the revenues of the 
crown-lands were really paid to Safdar Jang’s ag- 
ents. The court, acquiesced in the conspiracy and 
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Safdar Jang and his men { werei dismissed irbnk 
offifee; Safdar- Jang- -retaliated by- installing ait. 
unknown- eunuch' whom-.he -declared to be. the; 
grandson of Klam Bakish as Akbar Adil Shah. So' 
Ahmed' Shah declared warron hini. Safd'ar- Jang. waSj 
defeated and compelled- to- retire to -Oudh- As - ’a ; 
result -the' Turani party was supreme- at Delhi. . 

' The. exit of Safdar- Jang -from Delhi did not- 
make, matters any way the easier- for Ahmed S'hafii. 
who had neither the capacity nor the’ experience; 
to control-' the Turani- party. The court- soon 
divided itselfinto factions, the chief of which was the- 
one led by Shihabuddin, son of Ghaziuddih> son- 
of. the great Nizami a lad of 17 years only^ but' 
of unscrupulous character - and great power and 
resoucefiilness.i' 


- -^I-Prof. ]. Sarkar has -the following to say abbot this' irian in; 
hi8- .first volume of the.FaZJ of ffm Mughal. Empirei-'Mir. Shihabadr, 
din vras-the s,on,-of;Ghazt;udrd|n Khan, Fifoz Jung, the .eldcitson 
of^ the Nizam,, and Zeb'iinrmsa or SoUan, Begum, the daughter of- 
ILnmraddin, Vazir of Muhammad .Shah, born in 1737. He “was 
Brought up by his pious .'father with incredible’ strictness; he spert 
Bis' days' e!aciusiveiy wlili tuto's’* and 'mullahs and’the'hiluslim' 
Sabb'a'th '^with' eiinnchs, being never allowed! to mix ^ with boys of’ 
Bis . own age.cr to attend any. 'performance' by dancing- girls, though: 
this, was the nniyersal .amilsemeBt;!pf!!all classes in;thst-age' and 
almost.a niattet. , of,, course at, every social gathering. The-resolt 
was that his intellect passed through a-forced precocious, fiowering., 
He' mastered sweral languages, including Turkish, and learned to- 
WEXte with neatness the 'seven different styles of Arabic penmanships ' 
As'a ^scholar, he- was versed- in' many trafach^s/ 'ol knowUdgfe'ind • 
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Mir Shibabuddin wa« appointed Bakbshi first. 
But he aspired to be the Vazir of the empire. In 
this he wis opposed by the minister, Intizam, who 
wanted to save Safdar Jung from annihilation and 
to crush the ambition of bis youthful rival, with 
the help of the Rajputs and the Jats. Mir Shiha- 
buddin or Tmad-ul-mulk at once saw through the 
game. He therefore anticinated his rival by nejio- 
tiating an alliance with Mulhar Rao Holkar, and 
by a lavish use of his father’s boarded wealth and 
the cruel collection of the rent of crown-lands, 
created a powerful partv. The Ho'kar entered 
Delhi with a big armv, with who^e help Imad de- 
posed Ahmad Shah and placed Azizuddin. son of 
Muizuddin Jahondar Shah, on the throne as Padi- 
Sbah Alamgir II, June, 1754. Just about this time 
Safdar Jang also died. He was succeeded by his 
son Jalaluddin Haidar, better known in history as 
Shuja-ud'daula, Nawab of Oudh. 

Aziz-ud-din, son of Jahandar Shah by Anup- 
bai, was above fifty when be be- 
■Ejnperor Alnmgir II. emperor. But he was worth- 

poet of seme note in his time. His intellectual attainments, 
bowerer, did not tveaken Us power of action. Unlike his passive 
retiring father, he was brave in batt’e, enterpriiing in action, and 
a born leader of men in a degree surprising in a lad not yet out 
of his teens. Bnt all these splendid gifts were vitiated by an 
utter lack of the moral sense, a boundlets ambition, a shameless 
greed of money, and a ferociods cruelty of disposition that msde 
blm one of the monsters of Delhi history. 


IR 
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less. He went oat of his apartments only to say public 
prayers; otherwise he devoted himself, to the study 
pf history, and theology. He was opposed to music, 
arid such pleasures of life. But having passed his 
time in the prison-house of. the.princes-deon salatin- 
he took, no part in the administration of the emr 
pire. The youthful .Vazir, Mir Shihabuddin, there 
tore, conducted the government. The empire was 
now fast shrinking into the province of Delhi» 
though it continued to be the centre of continent^ 
politics on account of its ancient majesty. Najib- 
ud-daula, the Rohilla chief, plotted against the 
Vazir, took AH Guhar, the crown. prince under ; him, 
and himself became Mir Bakhshi or chief paymaster. 
But Mir Shihabuddin was a very resourceful man. 
With the help of the Mirathas, he at once dismissed 
Najib, slaughtered his new rival, and compelled 
the crown-prince to fly for very life, tp Oudh. He 
went still further; he made up his mind to get rid 
of the emperor by crime. Alamgir was very fond 
of holding religious. conversa.tions with Fakirs. So 
the Vazir once gave out that a great recluse from 
Kandahar had put up in the old fort of Fiiroz.Shah. 
The emperor expressed.his desire to visit him. The 
interview was arranged. He went there unattended. 
But as soon as he entered the chamber, he was surrou- 
nded .and cut off by the counterfeit hermit . and 
his. men, November, 1759. -The. Vazir. raised a 
grandson of Kambakhsh, Aurangzib’s youngest son. 
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to the imperial office as Shah Jahan tl. Bat h© 
was never acknowledged as such because prince 
Ali Guhar at once proclaimed himself emperor as 
Shah Alam. The Abdali had in the meantime invaded 
India. So the Vuzir fled to the Jats and then to 
the Peccan. In ^790 the British government arran- 
:ged for his departure from Surat to Macca. During: 
this time the administration of the defunct empire 
rethaind' with prince Mirza Jawan Bakht, while 
Shah Alam was at Allahabad with Shuja-ud-daula. 
of Oudh. There he kept up the appearance of an. 
imperial court. In 1771 he returned to Delhi under 
the protection of Mahadji Sindhia. But by thafc 
time the empire was dead and gone. 

We described above the succession of two 
worthless emperors and the intrigues of their courts 
in order to preserve the unity of our narrative- 
But during: those eventful years, the leaders 
the different factions at Delhi were involved in 
■political relations with rieishbourly and' outside 
powers, which had far-reaching effects on the foitu- 
hes of our country, which called forth from the 
actors on the scene great powers of action, diplo- 
•macy, and organization, and which ultimately led 
to the destruction of the empire and the disappe-. 
arance of its very name,' Before we-, tahe up the 
■events that led: up to. the. great historic, fight at 
Panipat^ we' shall take a brief- notice of the losses, 
-which Babar’s dj'nasty suffered' in the east, im' 
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Orissa pnd in Bengal. . , 

. Prince Azim-ush-shan was governor of Bengal 
. .. when Aurangzib died. Bat he 

to^oi Oris.a.M3r3tl,a administered its affairs through 

Bebar. his deputy, the naih nazivi, 

Murshid Kuli Khan, who was 
ccnfirmed as Subedar by .Farrukh Siyar. Orissa 
was added to his charge on the accession of Muh- 
ammad Shah. Murshid KuH Khan's administration 
brought great prosperity to the eastern provinces. 
His son-in-law, Shuja-ud-din Muhammad, wha 
succeeded h’m as Subedar, was equally popular. 
The court transferred to him the province of 
Behar in 173^ He was succeeded in 1739 by his- 
son, Sarafraz Khan or AlauddauJa^ who was unfor- 
tunately for the people of the provinces, very 
licentious and unpopular. His administration was 
therefore opposed by his hest officers, the chief of 
whom were the famous Alivardi Khan and his eldest 
brother, Haji Ahmed. They defeated and killed the 
Subedar in 1740. Alivardi now became governor 
and even succeeded in obtaining the approval of 
the court. This act opened the provinces of Bengal,. 
Behar- and Orissa to local intrigues and Maratha 
invasions. - j 

I 

The late Subedar had appointed his son-in-law^. 
Rustam . Jang,, to the governorship of Orissa. He- 
now , soughtw to wreak vengeance bii the intruder 
but .was repulsed. ..So he asked Raghuji Bhonsle^ 
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who was sEclcin^ an opportunity for the expansion' 
of his povver in the east because he was foiled by 
Peshwa Balajiinthc attempt to impose his authority* 
at Poona, and who was therefore only too glad to 
accept the invitation to intercede, 1741. He sent 
his minister, Bhaskar Pant Kolhatkar, to lead the 
invasion of Bengal. The Marathas were helped in 
their eastern policy by an able Persian officer of 
Orissa, by name Mir Habib.* The Marathas raided 
Bengal and plundered its richest linanciers without 
mercy on his advice. They captured Hugli fort, 
at that time the seat of the Mughal naval power, 
July, 1742. Ali western Bengal passed into the 
invader’s hands and the Maratha occupation 
destroyed its agriculture and commerce. 

Alivardi Khan now approached Raghuji 
Bhonsle’s great rival at Poona, Peshwa Balaji, 

^Hc “ was A native ol Shiraz in Persia. Emigrating to Hugli, 
he at first earned a scanty living by hawking Irom house to 
house such goods as he could get on credit from the merchants 
ol his own country settled at that port. Though an absolutely 
illiterate man, his ready wit, extreme suavity ol speech, and perfect 
command of the Persian language soon enabled him to make his 
way into the highest circle of society. The pedlar discarded his 
original proicssion and blossomed forth into the chief confidant 
and deputy (;{a b) of Rustam Jang, rising as his master rose in. 
the ser/icc of successive Na«rabs...His ability and tireless activity 
were only equalled by his boundless ambition, implacable enmity 
to Alivardi Khan, and utter lack of moral scruple or generous senti. 
ment.” 79-81, yol. I. Fall o/ the Mti{ihal Einpire,hy J. Satkar. - 
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\vho entered Behar in aid . of the Mughal Subedar^ 
as the imperial, court of Delhi was powerless to 
send the necessary- assistance to him. Raghuji 
Bhonsle evacuated the province. But the price which 
the S.ubedar paid for the help was immense. He 
■was ; required by the Peshwa to surrender the 
chauiJi of Bengal, besides Rs. 22 lacs, to Raja 
Shahu, March, 1743. 

But peace did not come. Bhaskar Pant was 
aiot satisfied with the. loot obtained in the . two 
previous raids. So once more he invaded Bengal in 
1744, and as described by Gangaram, a contempo- 
rary, he spared none. Brahmins, Vaishnayas, 
Sanyasis, even cows, were not spared. The Peshwa 
could not. send Alivardi any help,' because Raja Shahu 
had divided the. respective spheres of influence 
between him and Raghuji. So Alivardi had two 
’ ’ambitious generals to satisfy, now, instead of one. 
He therefore tried the easiest way to get rid. of 
his enemies. He caused Bhaskar Pant and his 
attendants to be massacred at a private interview, 
March, 1744. 

Alivardi enjoyed peace for some time. But in 
1745 his ablest Afghan general, Mustafa Khan, 
revolted and seized Patna, inviting Raghuji Bhonsle- 
once more to raid Bengal. The rebel was killed 
hut the Maratha scare continued unabated. Raghuji 
expelled the governor of. Kattak and occupied the 
■whole of Orissa, 1745-46. In that year emperor 
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Tiluhnm’mncl Sh;ih informed the Subedar that he 
liad pafsed /;r77}OJjy ordcrinjj <*7/nf//?/ to be paid from 
the revenues of Denial and Bchar to Kaphuji and 
Balaji respectively. Alt Vardi Khan hesitated to 
execute the order, as he knew it too well that the 
payment of chauih t‘' Balap would not save him 
from Kaphuji's incursions. 

It is needless to enter into preat details about 
these annual visits of the Marathas to Bcnpal, 
Bchar, and Orissa. They pave no rest to the 
seventy-three year old .Mivardi Khan, who ran from 
province to province month after month. His difft- 
cultics were prcatlv aqpravaled by sedition in the 
armv, disloyalty among ofiicers and intricuc and 
rebellion in the family, for his Balchshi, Mir Jafiar, 
the future Kawab under Ibc Fnglisb protection, his 
own V.eir and son-in-law, the future Siraj-ud-daula, 
and his Afghan officers, all turned traitors to him. 

At last Alivardi Khan saw the need of a 
permanent understanding with his enemies, who 
agreed to live in peace with him on condition that 
Mir Habib should be confirmed in the imih yiazim'x 
post in Orissa and the Maiathas should receive 
Us. 12 lacs a year as chauih on Bengal, June, 
1751. But Mir Habib did not live Jong to enjoy 
the fruits of his victory. His stern administration 
was not liked by Janoji Bhonslc, who had him 
killed one day, August, 1752. 

The late agreement had divided Orissa into 
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two p.irts, of .which .Mw'dinipur .and . Jaleswar. were 
left in ttie undisputed possession of Alivardi Khan, 
while Kitak, Bilesaraiid Puri were to be governed 
by Alivardi’s officers out their revenues were assign 
ned to the Bhonsle Rija. of .Nagpur. Mir Habib’s 
successors m Orissa were very, weak men. The 
ad.ninistration of Bengal was, with the inexperienced 
Siraj-ud-daula. The East India Company could 
refuse to pay the cJiauth of Bengal to the Marathas 
but it could not dislodge the. Marathas from Orissa, 
So the province passed completely under Maratha 
rule. It may be mentioned here that the British 
once negotiated for the surrender of the province 
to them by the Bhonsle on the latter, receiving 
cash payment of the oJiaiith on Bengal. 

The death of Alivardi Khan, the succession 
of Siraj-ud-daula, the battle of 
Behar Plassey, and the rise of Mir Jafar 

to power with the help of Clive 
and his party, are matters of Anglo-Indian history 
•well known to every one of us, though never pre- 
sented from the Mughal stand-point. § Mir Jafar’s 
rise to power was illegal and unconstitutional. 
Prince Ali Guhar fled to Ondh and with the help 
of the governor, of Allahabad, invaded Behar, which 
formed a part of the recent grant of Subedari from 

§ P.’E. Roberts ia his Sistorical Gaogra^hy^ of'. British 
India, Part 1. 130, says that the revolution of 1756-7 was the 
overthrow of a Mthutnedin gjveramsnt by the trading and financial 
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his father, but was repulsed. He made a bold flank 
•movement towards Mjrshidabad but was again 
routed. The British eventually expelled him into 
Oudh, § April, 1760. In 1764, one more attempt 
was made to recover the eastern provinces by 
Shuja-ud-daula and the emparor, Shah Alam, but 
they were defeated at Ba.xar. So the diwani of tha 
provinces was granted to the Company in August, 
17o5. Hitherto the Company was a rebel in the 
eyes of the empire; now it returned to its old 
allegiance. But it was a nominal overlordship. When 
the emperor returned to his capital, Warren Hast- 
ings threw off the mask and declared virtual 
independence against Shah Alam and his court, 1772. 

The ancestors of Ahmed Shah Abdali were 
Afghans by race and hailed from Herat. He was 
known as Abdali because an ancestor of his was 

blessed by a saint as free from all 
^ earthly bonds by reason or his 

classes, Hiadu and British, both oi whom gained commercially.. 
One fails to see the two points raised here; ( 1 ) bow they wanted 
to upset the Mahomadatis and (Z) how tlie Sitidns were the gainers. 
Gnlam Husain the author of the Siyar has a truer perspective — 
he laments the ruin of the locil ari.tocracy after the revolution.. 

§It was during this campaign Chevalier that Law, relation 
of the French financier Law, said to the author of the 5s2/ar that 
as far as he could see, there was nothing that he could call 
government between Patua ani Delhi and' that if men in' the 
position of Shuja-ud-daula joined him, .he wonld not only .beat pf{ 
the Company but also undertake the administration of the em ' ■ 
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«lose Communion with God.' Ahmad Shah is also 
known as Durrani from his title Durr-i-durrani 
meaning “ Pearl among Pearls. ” Ahmad Shah was 
^Icen by Nadir Shah in his service as personal 
attendant arid by devotion and ability he became the 
leader of a large number of loyal troopers. Nadir had 
a' very high opinion about him and had even proph- 
esied that one day he would become a great ruler 
of 'men. That monarch whs murdered in June, 1744. 
The Afghan soldiers, afraid of the Persians in the 
army, chose Abdali as their leader and called him 
Ahmad Shah who was crowned at Kandahar. He 
now seized Gazni, Kabul and Peshawar and collected 
a large army of Afghans. 

The Mughal province of the Punjab was at 
this time seething with discon- 
Thc Papjab. tents and intrigue. Its late gover- 

nor, Zakariya Khan, who had administrered the 
province with great tact and wisdom, died, leaving 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Yahiya Khan, made 
himself master of the province and drove away his 
younger brother, Shah Nawaz Khan. The emperor 
confirmed this revolution .by appointing Yahiya 
Khan deputy governor to administer the Punjab 
In the absence of the Vazir, who was made the 
nominal Subedar. ShahNavaz Khan protested against 
•this, invaded Lahore, took a forcible possession 
of its government and then appealed to Ahmad 
Shrih Durrani for help against the weak and vaci- 
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Hating court of Delhi. He even embraced the Shia 
religion in order to win cheap popularity with the- 
Persian army of the late Nadir Shah. It should 
be remembered, however, that Shah Nawaz remained, 
loyal when Ahmad Shah was fighting against the 
Indians in the Punjab. 

The emperor sent his Vazir and Bahhshi and 

the heir-apparent, prince Ahmad 
, Abdali s first invasion, Punjab to punish the 

revolted governor of Lahore, Hidayat or Shah 
Nawaz, and invest Yahya Khan with the office. 
The army was already on its march towards Sirhind 
when they learnt that Ahmad Shad Abdali had 
driven away Nasir Khan from the frontiers, invaded 
India,' taken Lahore and burnt Sirhind, and was 


advancing on Delhi, Januar> -March, 1747. But at 
Manupur near Sirhind, he was defeated by the 
Indians so effectively that he retired at' once. In the 
course of the campaign, Ahmed Shah bad demand-, 
ed the cession of Kabul and Thatha, besides a 
large some of money. Had the emperor allowed 
his son and generals to pursue the defeated Afghans, 
Abdali would have found it very hard to undertake 
the second invasion of India the very next 3 ^ear. 

The first invasion of the Afghan King had been, 
turned back specially by the valour of Mir Manhu, 


Abdali’s second 
invasion. 


son of the late Vazir and friend 
of Muhammad Shah. So he was 
appointed Subedar of Lahore 
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■with the title of Main ul-mulk. He administered 
the afiairs of the Subedari with great foresight 
•and; strength, specially punishing the Sikhs who 
were about to establish an independent power 
in’, the Punjab how. But the new governor was 
soon attacked by Ahmed Shah by the end of 1748. 
Had the Subedar been supported by the new 
■government at Delhi he would have successfully 
turned out the Afghan intruder, but finding his 
position too weak, he refused to risk a general 
•action and dismissed Abdali -to Kandahar by 
surrendering to him the Mahals of Sialkot, Imanabad 
and Gujarat, 1749-1750. The loss was due to the 
weakness and selfishness of the court of Delhi, 
where the new Vazir, Safdar Jung, . refused to send 
help to the governor of the Punjab and even insti- 
•gated his enemies to trouble him. 

The valiant deience which Mir Mannu had 

made against the foreigner at 
Abdali’s third invasion. .•• ^ r j 

the time of the first invasion and. 

^he surrender which' he made to him at the time 

of the second invasion roused the jealousies and 

suspicions of the Vazir Safdar: Jung, who now 

sent Shah Nawaz Khan as. governor of Multan; 

Mir Mannu opposed and slew Shah Nawaz., He also 

•defeated Nasir Khan, another creature of his.enemy. 

Then he stopped sending the stipulated revenues 

•of. the four districts, to Abdali. So Abdali again 

anvaded India in 1751-52. The two met each other 
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at Shahdnra on the Ravi, bat suddenly Abdali adra- 
need further cast ard besieged Lahore and blocka- 
ded Mir Manna’s post. The Indians were compelled 
to offer battle but were routed by the Afghans^ 
April, 1752. Mir Munnu now submitted. Ahmed Shah 
anne.\cd Kashmir and the Punjab up to Sirhind to hjs 
dominions. Mir Mannu was re-appointed governor 
af Lahore as Faraand Khan Rustam-i Hind. ’ 


Hitherto Ahmed Shah Abdali's progress to 


A radical change. 


Delhi, was opposed only by the 
provincial officers of the govern- 


ment of Delhi most of whom were men of his own 


creed; bat now he came face to face with the 
Marathas. Let us see how this was brought about. 
In the campaigns of Baji Rao Peshwa, the 


The northern policy 
of the Marathaa. 


Marathas had many a time ent- 
ered the doal) or the land between 
the Ganges and the Jamna; but 


* For hit bold but courtcoui and flattering replies to 
the conqueror’s questions sec llistortj of the 1‘unjab, 1*. 224, 
note, where an extract is given Irom Abdul Karim Ulvi’s work 
on Ahmed Shah’s reign. Ahmed Shah asked,, “ivhat would you hare 
done to me il you had captured me:" Muin replied, "I should, 
have cut your head ofl and sent it to ipy master the emperor. ” 
Abdali asked again, “Now that yon have held off so long from 
making a submisiion, what shonid I do to you ? ’’ Mnin answered, 
IE you are a shopkeeper, sell me ( for a ransom ), if you are a 
butcher, kill me, but if you are a Padshah, then grant me your 
grace and pardon.” The quotation is from Sarkar’s Fall of the. 
Mughal Empire, Voh 1- 
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it was only a temporary incursion. Balaji, successor 
of Baji Rao,.was first engaged in making, arrange- 
ments for the permanent, occupation and a profitable 
5idministration of the lands ceded to his father by 
the Mughals and Bundela chiefs in Malwa and 
Bundelkhand. When he completed this work, he 
Ijegan to develop the threads of his acute foreign, 
policy. In one way he was only spinning out the 
ideas of his father into a uniform, and. coherent 
system. Baji Rao had demanded jagirs in Oudh 
and Behar.. Balaji now went a step further. He 
intended to utilize the Mairatha armies of the north 
for. the. recovery of Rohilkhand; to the Mughal 
empire. All places of . Hindu pilgrimage were to.be. 
brought under Maratha control. The. power of the 
Rohillas was to be annihilated; the Vazir of Oudh 
was. to be, compensated, for his. loss of Oudh. in 
Behar and the East India Company in Bengal was 
to be overawed in the name of the empire. The 
first step in this, great imperial policy was to take 
the person of the emperor under Deccani tutelage . 
and to. mike the Vazir and the Bakhshi, the chief 
officers at Delhi, parti^ns of the Maratha cause. 
This clever and original scheme was evolved in.< 
the spade of a decade.. It just missed .consummation 
oh account of, the crushing defeat at B?.nipat. The. 
Rphellas .w.ere the first.to be taken .within the orbit, 
of rthis . imperial’ policy.' 
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Rohilkhand was first known as ICatehr and 
Sambhul-Moradabad and in the 

Moghal rul^ 
formed a part of the Suba of 
Delhi. The Afghans from Roh occupied the south- 
east corner of it in the 17th century and gave it 
the name of Rohilkhand. One Daud, a slave in the 
house of Shah Alam Khan, an Afghan saint’s desc- 
endant, engaged himself under the services of some 
Rajput landholders in Ketehr and established an 
independent power in the beginnings of Muhammad 
Shah’s reign. He was treacherously murdered by 
his Rajput master. So his Sirdars elected his ado- 
pted son, Ali Muhammad Khan, a converted Jat, 
to the chief place. He died in 1749. Hafiz Rahamat 
Khan and Dunde Khan, the two Rohilla Sirdars, 
now installed Sadulla IQian as their chief. Safdar 
Jang happened to be the Subedar of Oudh, at the 
time and he was very anxious to terminate the 
power of the Rohillas. So he requested the Marathas 
to intercede and help him in the reduction, of his 
enemies. Mulhar Rao Holkar and Jayapa Sindhia 
at once agreed and the Vazir procured from the 
emperor a sanad, which is as important as the 
famous ones, granted by. the Sayyad brothers to 
Reshwa Balaji Vishvanath in 1719. 

The emperor issued this important .saiwd.hi 
Tk. o! 1750 . 1^50 and granted to the Marathas' 
the chouthm of the Subas: of 
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Multan', Lahore • and Thatha, and the Favjdaris 
of the Sarkars of Hissar, Sambhal, Muradabad, 
Bad'aun, Ajmere, Agra, Narnol, and Mathura. The 
Marathas agreed to expel Abdali or any other ene- 
my of the emperor from these imperial territories 
and to maintain the existing administrative arrange- 
ments' in those lands undisturbed. A cash of 30 
lacs out of ' 50 lacs was instantly placed in the 
hands of the Marathas to enable them to act at 
once. * The acceptance of such an imperial respon- 
sibility involved the Maratha government into 
iirnrense costs of blocd and money and it made 
Ahmed Shah Abdali and the Rohillas their inveterate 
enemies. But the policy was in full agreement with 
the views of prominent Maratha statesmen cf the 
day, who required their government to get places 
of Hindu pilgrimage right up from Kurukshetra to 
Caya under . their control and thus ensure their 
safety against all possible aggressions from Islamic 
fanaticism, t 


' Iii pursuance of these agreements the allies 


.. »i : 

Sohillas invaded. 


at once entered Farukhabad; 
etc, drove away the Rohiilas in- 


* The sdnad i* .given in Sources of Maratha Bistorit 
^Marathi)' fay Rajwade, 1,. 1-10. Prof. Sarkar in bis Fall' of 
the Mughal Empire VcV'L sees in this an anticipation of Wellesley’s, 
policy in .Oudhi ■ 

• f See . letters quoted by Sardesai ia Eiyasai 1750-1761..- 
pp. ll-14.'.Also. his Sa^e& Peshoa {Marathi), 180 -i 82 ^ 
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to the hills and pillaged the place, which had never 
.been visited bv any plundering army before. The 
Kohillas agreed to pay large indemnities to the 
.allies. and escaped destruction. But they never for- 
got this first Maratha invasion and their leaders 
clearly saw that the aim of the Vazir’s policy was 
none but their political annihilation. Najib Khan 
. Rohilla’s alliar ce with Ahmed Shah Abdali was 
the immediate consequence of this. We should at 
_the same time remember that in the Maratha camp, 
one party, headed by Mulhar Rao Holkar, desired 
to pursue a temporizing policy with the Rohillas. 
Their leaders, seeing enemies all round, turned to 
a foreigner for help and as we shall see later on, 
like all traitors to their country, brought about 
their own destruction. 

The invasion of Rohilkhand was resumed in 
1754-55, when Raghunath Rao conquered almost 
all the places sacred to the Hindus. The Peshwa 
had asked him to make a permanent arrangement 
for the administration of the conquered territories 
but he was running into debts and so he placed 
his officers at Delhi but made no provision for the 
Doab and returned home in August, 1755. The 
Sindhia and Holkar at this time incurred the serious 
displeasure of the Rajputs and Jats by pursuing a 
wrong policy. The latter therefore offered their 
co-operation to the Vazir, Intizam-ud-daula, who 
attempted a coalition of all the northern powers 

19 
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against the Marathas. 

We saw above that the charge of the province 
of Lahore was left to Mir Mannu 

The Indian recovery of Ahmed Shah Abdali when he 
the Funjab. ^ 

’ returned home after the third 

invasion of India. Mir Mannu acqitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his new master, though he was 
careful to see that he did not entirely break away 
from the emperor of Delhi also. He died of a fall 
from his horse while playing polo. So the adniini- 
stratiqn was looked after by his wife, Murad Begum, 
in the name of an infant who also died soon. Then 
letters patent were issued to her by the courts of 
Abdali and Delhi. But her government became very 
unpopular and the Sikhs once more spread anarchy 
far and wide. Mir tshihabuddln or Gbaziiiddin, the 
Vazir, seized upon the opportunity to resume the 
possession of the province for the empire and he 
sent an agent to advise Murad Begum. The latter 
resented this. So the vazir took prince Ali Guhar 
with him and invaded Murad Begum. The Begum 
and her family were carried to Delhi. The Vazir 
married her daughter* and appointed Adina Beg, 

^ Ic seems that Mir Manna. had once . promised the hand of 
his daughter to the Vazir. Note, P. 227, History of the P«nJo6. Murad 
Begum cursed the Vazir for this insult. She said : This conduct 
of yours will bring distress upon the realm, destruction to Shah- 
jahanabad ( Delhi ), and disgrace to the nobles and the state.” 
Ibrat Hama, Khairuddin Muhammad, E ;& D, Vllli 240. 
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appointed Maratha and Mahomcdan governors and 
then leaving very scanty troops, left the province. 
The Marathas in this campaign watered their horses 
in the Indus. Raghobi received letters of congratu- 
lations from Kandahar and even from the Shah of 
Persia in his own hand, asking him to drive away 
the Afghans from that province. The Punjab 
campaign was the culmination of Maratha power. No 
Hindu ruler after Anangpal had ever been the object of 
such royal compliments and no south-lndian ruler 
or general had ever encamped on the Indus. Kag- 
hoba was nicknamed Kagho Bharari* 

Once more the work of a campaign was undone, 
and to add insult to the injury, 
iTdia destruction of the .-^fghaa 

power was consummated by 
Adina Beg and the Vazir Ghaziuddin with the help 
of the Marathas. What if they destroyed the Rohillas 
and assumed the governmenc of India in the name 

and while the intcrett ot everybody else suflcrcd Irom the disorder 
that prevailed, he never allowed hit own to be sacrificed. He 
founded the town of Adinanagar and his memory is still respected 
by all. JZtsf. of the Punjab, 2-2-33. 

* On this triumph, the Pethwa’s Vakil wrote to himr-Only 
you, sir, could avenge the whole of Hindustan on Abdall 
and that has raised your glory to its highest pinnacle. Your Highness* 
career is doubtless glorious. I have no power to enlarge on it in 
this letter. The Vazir was so happy to learn the news of this 
great triumph. Your Highness is the incarnation (of a great idea). ^ 
Breathes there-thc man, who can sing your glory? 
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«f.the emperor? The Vazir jnst then had the emperon 
murdered and raised, a grand-son of Kam Bahhsh 
to the throne. The policy of Abdali was therefore 
clear. He must avenge the wrong of the Punjab oa 
the Marathas, declare Alamgir’s son, Ali Guhar, as 
emperor, save Najib Khan, his only sincere ally in 
Hindustan, from, annihilation and if possiblei even 
assume himself the rule of India. So with this idea he 
sent his general in adyanceto the Punjab. He occupied 
the Punjab between the Indus and the Chenab- 
Abdali himself soon followed up, and drove away the. 
posts of the Marathas and their allies, September, 
1759. In the mean time Dattaji Sindhia entered 
Delhi and pn the request of the Vazir, attacked the 
Rohillas, but was defeated near Shukratal, November, 
1759. Najib therefore sent urgent despatchs to 
Abdali to advance to his rescue. So the Afghans 
crossed the Jamna and were about to enter Delhi 
when .they were opposed by Dattaji and Jahkoji, 
-both of whom were defeated at Badaun Ghat' 
near Delhi, January, 1760. Some ,8000 Marathas. 
were killed in this action. Mulhar Rao Holkar, who 
was lying hitherto idle, now advanced to Agra but 
be was forced to fly for very life near Sikandra by the 
generals of Abdali, March, 1760. “The Holkar had. 
not even sufficient leisure to fasten a saddle on 
bis horse but was compelled to mourit with a 
mere saddle-cloth under him, and fly for his 

t TariUh-i-Ibrahim & D- VIII, 272.. , , 
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His wliole army was destroyed and he look refuge 
with Suraj Mai Jat. These two actions decided the 
fate of the Maralha parly at Delhi. The Vazir 
Ghaziuddin, who had recently caused Alamgir to 
be murdered and who had set up Kam Bahksh’s 
grand-son on the throne, fled to the Jats. Ahmed 
Shah entered the capital which was looted for 20 
days, even though Malikuzzamani and others im- 
plored him to snare it.§ Then he plundered Mathura 
and the country of the Jats and finallj' encamped 
on the frontiers of Oudh. At the same time he 
acknowledged Ali Guhar or Shah Alam as emperor. 
Shuja-ud-daula, the Ka\'ab of Oudh, finding it 
difficult to meet the Marnthas, Joined Abdali. Najib 
and Hafiz Rahamat, the two Rohilla chiefs, had 


already united their forces with the enemy. 

Once more the foreigner had crossed into 


The Grand Armv ot 
Sadathiv Pao Bhao and 
Vhhras Rao. 


India with the help of Indians 
and once more the policy of 
Balaji Rao had been thrown to 


the winds. The Marathas there- 


fore made a supreme effort to deliver the empire 
and with it their native land from the invader’s 


clutches. The Peshwa equipped an army of 75,000 
men placed it under the command of his cousin, 


§ Tarikh-i-Manazil-iil-Faiuh, by Muhammad Jatar Shamlu, 
E & D. VHI, H6-147. 

■*Thc Bhao Saheb’s haJeJeh^r l« most eloquent— 
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Sadashiv Rad Bhad, the hero of Udgif, and sent 
his own son, Vishvas Rao,;with it. A cash of one' 
crore was placed immediately at the disposal • of 
the general. The grand army stairted from Poona 
in MarcH, and entered Delhi in July,’ 1760. The 
command' of the city’ was handed " over to -Naro 
Shankar and all paid ndzarana td Vishvas Rad.' 
Prince Mirza Jawan Bakht was declared 'regent ini 
the absence of his father,- - Shah Alam, and Shuja" 
was appointed Vazir, though he was away with the 
enemy. This argues so favourably for the modera- 
tion, shown by the Ma'rathas.' They had rio idea' 
to extinguish the empire. Money being scarce, , the ' 
Bhao ordered the silver of the ceiling of the 
diwan-i'TcJias to be melted and issued as coin. 

Abdali was hitherto hemmed in the' Doab and 
his means of communications 
The Doab. "were intercepted by the Mar- 

athas. So he crossed the Jamna to block . the . 
Marathas.' The Bhao was therefore compelled to 
guard the Jamna from Agra to Kunjpur, a distance 
of 200 miles, if he wanted td cross it and then 
attack the Afghans. So he -first reduced Kunjpur 
and beheaded its Muslim commander and his son. - 
This was a mistake. Then both the armies encam-- 
ped on the field of Panipat. in October,. 1760. 

Negotiations were being carried on between 
the two parties ever since the 
^*“‘^**’ entry of the Maratliasihto Delhi'." 
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T3ut' Abdali was only bid ng his time and Najib 
Klian Rvhilia was care ul to see that the issue was 
fought out and that no pu-ace was s'gned by the 
•combat nts. At the same time Abdali kept himself 
regulariy informed of the condition of his enemy 
and he intercepted the correspondence that passed 
between the Bhao and the Peshwa. First the ini- 
tiative lay with the Marathas and Abdali was short 
-of money and supplies. But after the defeat and 
death of Govind Pant Bundele, who was cutting off 
bis supplies, the Afghans stood at a great advan- 
tage over the Marathas. In one skirmish, Jankoji 
Sindhia defeated the enemy while in another Najib 
was furiously attacked and deleated by Balwant 
Rao Mehendle who was mortally wounded. The 
advantage now passed to the Afghans. 

The two armies fixed their camps at a distance 
of a cannon-ball. Sadashiv encom- 
The Great Disaster, pj^ggg^j Pdnipat and excavated 

a. ditch round his camp, all along which Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi was asked to place his artillery. The 
Maratha army almost exhausted the limited supply 
of corn and other necessaries in the town of Pani- 
pat. After Govind Pant’s defeat and death, the 
surrounding country passed under Afghan control 
and so the army had nothing to eat. “ The cup 
was full to the brim and it could not hold another 
■drop of water,” as the Bhao wrote to the Vakil of 
the -Vazir. The whole army requested the gen era!’ 



_Thc aftermath' of 
Tanipat. 
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^nd foot, inclusive of camp-followers and 192 pieces 
of artillery, according to an eye-witness arid officer 
i.n the Durrani camp. 

The Peshwa, who had come up as- far as 
Bhilsa, learnt the sad news of 
the great disaster from a merch- 
ant’s letter arid returned hoih^ 
to die iti June, 1761. Ahmed Shah Abdali would 
have very much liked to stay and sponge upon the 
riches of India. But his army demanded to be led 
back to Afghanistan and so he retired after a stay 
of two months iri Delhi. He invaded the Punjab 
thrice after 1761 but t'h&n he warred against the 
Sikhs who were now organizing a federated state- 
system in the Punjab, and even sent an envoy to 
Poona. ^ The throne of Delhi remaind vacant up 
to 1771 when Mabadji Siridhia, the limping fugitive 
■of Panipat, escorted Shah Alam to the capital and 
took the management of the palace under his con- 
trol. The Rohillas returned home,- pOorer and 
exhausted. Ahmed Shah exacted froih Najib Khan 
large fine and his people lost heavily in the late 
war. On the field of Panipat he often said that 
the whole Deccan was at the feet of his allies. ® 
But when he returned home, he found that the 
hlarathas were not destroyed and that he was ho 
longer the great chief, who could , sway politics in 
the north. With all, his acuteness , and, versatality 
^Biyasat, III, 109, ^Kashi Bai’s Bakkhar, 28-29 
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^ his political vision was narrow. His attitude 
convinced Shuja and the Marathas that the Rohilla, 
party was unreliable and that it deserved exter- 
mination. So when Warren Hastings sent Colonel 
Champion to Lucknow, Shuja lost no opportunity 
in destroying the power of Najib’s people and 
Hafiz Rahamat Khan fell without friends and with- 
out allies in. 1774. That was the fruit of Panipat. 
The Jats and. Rajputs escaped unhurt and the- 
former soon acquired fresh political importance on 
account of their proximiiy to Delhi and Agra. The- 
Rajputs were a spent force in India. The Marathas 
.were defeated but not crushed. They returned once 
again to the north and dominated the politics of Hin- 
iustan for two generations more. The culmination of 
Maratha history was reached not in 1761 as is commo- 
nly supposed and taught, but in 1772, the date of 
Madhav Rao’s death. * The Vazir of Oudh made 
the most of the catastrophe. If he did not throw 
in his lot with the Marathas, he did not displease- 
them and in the asylum he gave to Shah Alam, 
he possessed in his hands an important pawn ta 
play his political game. The Sikhs grew more 
restless. Even Ahmed Shah found it hard to crush 

• 1 So wrote VereUt to the Directors once; Keene’s FaU 
of the Mughal Empire, pp. 91-S2. 

* G. S. Sardesai’s Maiti Currents of Maratha History, P. 
,132. As a letter said:— 

The Feshwa’s power still remains bjr the grace of God. 
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them; His losses in the late action' vjrere not slight 
and he refused ever afterwards to proceed beyond 
Amritsar. The East India Company gained the 
most out of the great conflict. It could carry out 
Tevolutions in the Subedari of Bengal at its sweet 
will and when the friendless emperor and Vazir 
were defeated at Buksar, it could legalize its posi- 
tion without fear from any stronger power in north 
India. For, though the government of Poona did 
iiot fall into a state of military or political steri- 
lity, and though the administration of the youth- 
ful Madhav Rao put forth the vigour of his race, 
utill, the Maratha reverse at Panipat forced Hin- 
dustani politics' to relapse into particularism-which 
-is another name for scramble for power-because 
it destroyed for a few years a great military power 
in the north. It incapacitated it for action for a 
‘brief time and during that time, new men, new 
forces, and new ideas began to govern states and 
individual actions in India. Contemporaries could 
not see through this in the midst of the clash of 
interests, the web of diplomacy arid the rattling 
of arms. But the centre of gravity was henceforth 
•shifted to Calcutta. The Sikhs' closed the influx, 
•of men into India from Afghanistan.. The Mughals 
were no longer an imperial race. Little did Majib 
Rohilla dream that in inviting the Afghan foreigner; 
'to crush a formidable Indian power, he -^va's 
unconsciously paving the way for the supremacy of 
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the East India Company at Hugli. One fact was 
however clear to every one. The rule of the Mughal 
was at its end even at his own capital. The shades of 
night had been descending over it since long and it 
-disappeared from sight just as the British power 
began dawning on the eastern horizon. The Mughal 
rule began and ended on the field of Panipat. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

Why the Mughals fell. 

The foremost cause of the fall of the Mughal 
rule in India was its theory of sue- 
• ceasron. The death or nincss ol 

every emperor was followed up by intrigue for the 
throne. It may be said that from Babar to Bahadur 
Shah II who relinquished his palace to the 
representative of the British crown, every emperor 
had a competitor. This gave rise to intrigues, 
wars, and murders. It weakened the sense of 
loyalty in the administration and the nobility. It 
was the parent of mischiefs aboard. Such a theory 
was acceptable in Badakhshan, Afghanistan, and 
Khorassan. But when the rule of the Mughals 
spread over India and when Delhi and Agra became 
its capitals, it became dangerous and unworkable 
The Hindus believed in hereditary monarchy. Then, 
the prize of victory was no longer a small,, rugg^ 
and half-civilized principality with few pr'’ 
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. of 'administration and.imperial. policy : In India the 
prize, was a rich and powerful, empire, -signifying 
rule. oyer, millions and suzerainty, over, autonomous 
atates, ,.,each ;of which could put ;to .Ishame .any 
•flburishingi Khannate of. .Central Asia. .Indian- 
.political , and, social .conditions were ill-adapted ta 

recurring strifes for succession. 

The occupant of the throne of Delhi or Agra 
.i always took care to ensure him- 

remote rivalries by incapacita- 
ting; the .members of the royal family from future 
.action. ; Several methods were employed for this. 
■The.;most usual one was that of murder and 
assassination. The next was blinding-a blind ruler 
is a. contradiction in terms in Islamic states. The 
.third was slow poisoning. The. fourth was a perm- 
anent locking up . of the princes at Salimgadh or 
GwaUar. These practices had' fatal, consequences on 
the fortunes of the Timurids in India. Many able 
princes were, removed from public, .life..' The - perma* 
■nerit alienation, of members of; the royal house from 
the civil and military administration of the state 
impoverished the dynasty, ;the services and the 
empire. A Baji Rab could . count on the loyal sup- 
port, of a Chimnaji; .a, Balaji . could, count on thb 
,able service , of a Sadashiv. Rao Bhao; but a Baha^ 
dur Shah could nqt trust an. Azam, -ah - Azim. or ’a 

.Bidar Bakht. Father disliked , son and .son., deposed 
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father. A brother or a kinsman was a curse and 
a plague, but never a source of comfort. The home 
of the emperor was always converted into a slau- 
ghter-heuse for his children. In course of time the 
dmti or the princes’ quarters at Delhi became a 
convenient hunting-ground for king-makers, mis- 
chief-mongers, and disloyal Amirs. The captive- 
princes spent their lives with the zanana. reading 
history and Ihcolopy like Azizuddin or Alamgir, or 
sporting with damsels like hluhammad Shah, or 
sajnng pravers and calling on the Quran as their 
only help acainst unscrupulous masters as Shah- 
Alam did when pitched against Zabita Khan. No 
subject could claim protection and safety of life 
and property from such rulers. The only care of 
a Timurid w’as to get one of the two-iakht ya< 
ialchiat iaIM ya -the throne or the grave, but 
no intermediate position in life. Needless to say, 
only one man could get the throne. The rest were 
consigned to the grave or the prison. 

The third cause was the characteristic attitude 
of the services to the dynasty. 

' Attitvdc o{ the icrrices. i i 

The services were loyal to the 
dynasty as such. But as the succession was never 
regulated by fixed principles, each member of the 
administration attached himself to one or the other 
prince of the royal family according to his self- 
interest and when the party of his support was 
worsted in the fight, he at once attached himself 

20 
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tp. the victor -who neyer forgaye him. Khan Jahan 
Lodi; Jashwant Singh, . Zalfikar -Khan, the Sayyads, 


Najib Rohilla and Ghaziaddin are.exaniples qf.such 
political trimming. In the great wars of succession, 
the several, parties, committed these differences to 
the arbitrament of -the; sword and- many, servants 
were killed in the fight. The empire lost for ever; the 
seryices of. such distinguished . men. There were seven 
w, ell-fought actions between .1707- 1719 and we have 
only to imagine.the cqndition of the,civil and military 
establishments.; of .the state, after they were.deprived 
of the advice and guidance, of able and old; men. 
'The wonder is that in spite of . these losses, the empire 
could still prpduce men like Mir .Shihabuddin,;Adina 
Beg, Mir Kasimi; etc. .The.; successors of Bahadur 
Shah could not enforce .obedience to. their -orders on 
the. Subedary and^ -Vazirs ’and 'sent. contradictory 
instructions to 'them ? with -a., view to work out the 
destruction of the, party: im , opposition. So. armed 
conflicts took place, betwee.n., different nobles, when 
' many ' young and prorriisiag .rnen were • victimized.. 


•Alam Ali: Khaii-etc. gave up, their lives not for 
' any great idea, but only to. advance the iiiterests of 
a .faction, at* Delhi or .ill the provinces, , 

/ • vThe-'Mughal.. aristocracy .was very ..factious 


A, facytous. and 
mati'al' .service.'- 


; and .Gom.tnunal.' -It. was* divided 
into TuranijfPersian and Hindu- 
; ■ ; <stani;-'paTties.. -It . was loyal to 


the dynasty-. • But-wben,-: the -Timurids . began - -to 
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show signs of wtialcncss and when other commu-* 
Tiitics rose into prominence, they refused to co- 
operate with them. They were so racial and com- 
munal in their outlook that a Nadir Shah or an 
Ahmed Shah, who carried away unspeakable treasure 
from India and who indicted great hardships 
upon the people, was acclaimed more enthusiasti- 
cally by some than a Baji Rao ora Sadashiv Hao 
Bhao, whose only fault was that he belonged tO' 
the other communit}'. The Sikhs, Rajputs, Marathas 
and others felt no glory in being the subjects and 
citizens of such an empire. So when the old 


aristocracy went bankrupt, there was none to take 
its place and the empire fell to pieces. 

The great wars of Rajputana and the Deccan 


Poverty ol T.nlcnif. 


during the time of Aurangzib 
impoverished the administration. 


The generals, who returned to the north, were old 


TTien. But they died or retired. The emperor refused 


to listen to the advice and counsel of experienced 


men like the Nizam. They were feared and suspec- 
ted because their rivals at Delhi were a den of 


flatterers and hangers-on. The result was that there 
was in course of time a lamentable dearth of.able 
■and talented men in the state. With the, alienation 


of the Rajputs, the ground of recruitment was 
•closed frorh that direction. When Afghanistan was: 
permanently detached from the empire and the- 
■court of Delhi grew poorer, n6 Persian or Turani 
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j:aTn^.,fr.oTn Tar-nff Islamic states to save the. falling 
jedjifice ; Provincial governors , became independent, 
becanisf! that, was the; onlv way .to save themselves 
frorn, infarnv rum or insignificance and' all local 
.talents found scope there. The later Mughals could 
not cultivate in India a rule, loyalty to which was 
impersonal, and so few espoused the cause of the 
■empire wh^n it was dissolving. Each provincial 
power loolted to its own safety first and the rule 
of -the emperor disappeared for ever. ; 

. B.abar conquered Ibrahim Lodi, by his superi- 
or . generalship. Akbar turned 
back the invader, Mirza Hakim, 
by his great military resources. But his successors 
lagged behind in the art of war. The . Persians 
oonquered Kandahar. But Shah Jahan could not 
Tecoyer it with all the resources- of his empire. 
The Mughal emperors failed to . keep themselves 
in up-to-date touch with the progress of military 
lienee. In their wars against the Rajputs and Ma- 
rathas they could score easy triumphs because the 
latter were . but poorly equipped... The .Mansabdart 
was an antiquated system to defend India against 
a Nadir Shah or an Abdali. With the same ma,- 
terial but with better officering, the British became 
masters of India. 

The wars of;.Aurangzib’s, .reign . produced a 
^ .• a feeling of uncertainty and pes- 

simi^ in the. Indian mind... The, 
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productioa of wealth became dithcalt. The last 
farttiiug was sucked out of the peasauiy and the: 
trading communities. The emperor could not rec- 
eive, regular payments from provincial governors* 
Admmiatrative poverty was followed up by enono> 
mic exhaustion. The pay of the army lell into- 
arrears. Daily fights took place between lival 
factions at Delhi. The emperor was powerless to 
protect his own person. The empire hdd now outlived 
its usefulness. So it surrendred to superior woiih. 

Alter the time of Shah JaUau, new lorces, 

new ideas, and new cominunities 
Incapacity to awimilate appeared on the stage. Xlie rise. 

ol the Sikhs and iviarathas as 
powerful political communities was not tne conseq- 
uence ol the religious policy of Aurangzib oniy ; .it 
had behind it great moral forces, which were 
gatheiing strength without foreign stimulation. But 
the Mughal rule had not the genius ol a healthy 
political organism to absorb and assimilate tiiese 
uew growths into its very flesh and blouu and turn 
them to account to the great good of the united 
'empire. Akbar had breathed the spirit ol progress in 
the body politic and created a gigantic state-system,, 
where every new idea, or force could have found a 
.iVorthy accomodation. But AurangziD beat an abrupt 
retreat, from that course of policy and the Sikhs and 
Marathas could find sufficient self-expression only- 
by breaking through the antediluvian system^ - 
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:CHAPT.ER XVIII., 

bur dfebt to iih'e Muffhals. 

-If. a student of ;history were called; lupon- to* 
■£x;;a.:perio,d •: when, the people . of India lived iii 
comparative peace and prosperity^. when the peasant 
reaped .the best, fruit out of his -investment and. 
when the. merchant • did . flourishing business, he. 
would, name it between the . accession of Jahangir; 
and. the death of.-Shah "Jahan. ; Other periods of 
Indian, history may .have been much -more * distin- 
guished by the character of the. rulers and by the 
happiness of the people. But it may be said.withbiit 
' fear, of .contradiction that our knowledge about them, 
is not.: supported by such reliable 'evidence -'as it' is. 
for: the years, •..'1605-1658.;*Tjhe'fact!is that the Mu-, 
ghal. emperors * from Babar to Baha'durShah lived- 
and- died as imperial rulers. -The emperors were, 
Padishahs-, not Sultans; The latter- title they reserved 
for their sons and -the rulers of’d'ependent or other, 
independent states like those ’of Khahd^sK, Bijapur-,* 
Goalkonda, etc. -t 

« There is probably no recWd in the history of any family' 
.that has produced stich'-'a long- and unbroken' series of distingoished' 
Talers -as the emperors of :Hinda8tan, descended from' the fierce 
Timur. Beg, known in Europe^ as- Tamerlane.”,. Keene’s F!all 0 / 
the . Mogul Empire,, p. 23. 

t There i‘s a lnhlij? story about this. “ One day Abul fia'san^ 

Sultan' of Ob'alkbnda, mildly pro'testel -'against the' habitual iiisoleric^ 
«t Mitza M.obammad’s' addtess to him, f‘I -too :am called .emperpr--. 
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The Great Mughals gave peace and order 
to a large part of the Indian continent. Their 
rule created in us respect for law and order, which 
is the first condition of progress. They made the 
improvement of the peasantry and the welfare of 
the people an object of their rule. Excepting Aurag- 
zib, they made the state a secular institution, 
where religion was to be treated as a matter of 
personal concern and in which there was complete 
freedorh of worship, so long as it did not encroach 
on the fundamental prerogatives of the state. This 
was ho small virtue if we remember that religious 
toleration was accepted as a rule of political action 
only in the nineteenth century in Europe. The 
history of the Mughal rule was free from any wholesale 
masssacre of non-Mahomedans. Even Aurangzib did 
not carry his war against the non-Sunnis to that 
extent. The Mussulman or Sunni polity in India 
was made to surrender two prerogatives by the Great 
Mughals — firstly the right to coerce the subjects into 
a particular form of belief and secondly the right to 
destroy not only the property but also the lives of 
those, w'ho did not agree to this view of the state. 

in my country.'' The haughty envor retorted. “ It does not become 
you to assume the title of cmacror. If Auranpz'b hesrs of it, 
he will become more angry.” Abul Hasan promptly replied 
You chide me bv mistalic. If we are not Padishahs how can Au- 
rangzib be styled the Padlshih of Pad-hsahs ’ ” And the Mughal 
envoy had to .'.dmil to his friends that the repartee totally silen- 
ced him.” Sartar’s A'.trariC zih, lY, 357. 
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,The . Mughals taug it , as. to- think • and 'act im- 
perially. If the number. -of, non-Mahomedans in the 
superior, services was small when compared .with 
that of the Muslims, that , small number of , men 
occupied the best . positions of, trust and responsi- 
bility, in. the. state. This fact is often, forgotten in. 
these .days.. As Badaoni said, “,A Hindu coujd wield, 
the sword of , Islam. ” No Indian has ever . been 
retained in such trusty, and responsible work in our 
days as Raja. Jai Singh, Todar Mall, or the mem- 
bers of the family of the.Nagar governors, .Daya- 
ram and .Chhabilram. The Highest . offices in the 
state were then open to non-Muslims, no matter 
whether they belonged to princely or middle-class 
families. This rule had, the result of creating an 
iniissoluole bond oi loyalty to the dynasty amon- 
gst- the services and the people. The Mughals there- 
fore gave, us those rare opportunities .ior ' training 
in the affairs of a great .empire.- This ^ accounts ior 
the ; uninterrupted .continuation .of,. a greac . imperil 
tradition .with the, administration and . people even 
when the empire was revealing the symptoms of. its 
approaching. end; .Next,, all the provinces, and feu-, 
datory states of the empire were allowed to haye. 
their ..share in the administration. .Tlie state of 
Amber gave to- the empire for nearly two hundred 
years great statesmen, warriors, arid diplonmts. 
Our debt in one direction deserves a special em- 
phasis. Trie Indian is traditipually a home-keeping 
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indivnduat, who djes njc undertake great risks un~ 
less gOideJ D/ ecuiutnic considerations. The 
Ma^hil rale instilled into us the tradition of aa 
imj):jnai enierpnze an i responsibility, whicn received 
an un ortunatc set-oack alter the time of Aurangzib. 
For two ha idred years at least, we forgot our 
bed-stead patriotism-as the late sister Nivedita put 
it sj happily. VVe o.ve this great impulse in our 
natio idl life to t.ic Maghals. The Mughal rulers 
maintained large civil and military establishments.. 
We could learn, as we had never learnt before^ 
excepting in the d .ys of tne Mauryas, the Guptas 
and ol Harshavardhana, how to obey the orders of 
-a power, which was not visible to every one of us 
always, which sat hi^h on the throne at far-off 
Sikri, or Agra, or Delhi, whose majesty was re- 
presented in the nooks and corners of its large 
empire by a multitude of officers, hailing from dl< 
verse parts of it. And we learnt not only to obey,, 
we learnt how to command also. A Khatri of 
Oudh-Todar Mall-governed in Gujarat; a Nagar 
of Gujarat, Cnhabilrain, held the imperial rod in 
distant Oudh or Allahabad; a Rajput-jai Singh-^ 
•commanded armies of all classes in far-oH Bulkh 
rand he learnt the Tarki language there.- Next, 
this imperial idea was carried into more permanent 
phases of life. Bhimsen. a Kayastha, and Ishwar- 
•das, a Nagar Brahman oi Patan, wrote their histo- 
ries of Aurangzib’s reign in Persian. ‘ ’ 
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'wrote his 2juhhui-iawariJc7i-i' Hind ' in the same 
language. They were followed by a host of others; 

gi ' Subhan Rai, Khushal Ghand, Anand Ram, 
Haricbarandas, etc. Nay, some went a step further. 
They prefaced their accounts of Indian history 
With the histories of the Prophet, his family, etc; 
as all Mussalmari writers did. Sbtrie even inserted 
the'.jtafma of the Islamic faith before they com- 
iriehced their work. Thus the gehitis of the Mughal 
empire' succeeded to some extent in bridging the 
gulf: between the various parts and communities of 
^Ihdia and created a sense of imperial “'citizenship;' 
Ihe Indian mind. It is a matter of opinion how 
far it would have been able to receive and assimi- 
late the civUizatibn of the west and transfuse itk 
result into 'Indian society.-- ' , ‘ ' ' 

- The MughaT rule completely revolutionized: 
the mode of Indian life; The ice-works started by 
Shah^ Jahan near Sirrnur, the gardens planted in. 
all parts of the land after the -manner of cehtfat 
and- western Asia, -the - several fashions in dress; 
the introduction bP new- flowers, • new fruit, neW 
scents, hew inventions, etc. the improvement iii' 
the 'breed of cattle, the- construction of special 
bathsj the- extension of the northern style in houses 
building, the movement's of populations, the culinary- 
art of the rulers -and ' its adoption in India,- alt 
these- subjects are- too wide to ba described here.' 
But we. may conclude - the argument of this* chapfei? 



with the remark that the 17th century ancestor of 
the modern high-caste Hindu dressed at home in 
his old style, said the gayatri mantra in archaic: 
Sanskrltj wrote his home-correspondence in hia 
vernacular, addressed himself to his Mussalman 
colleagues in fairly good Persian and excellent 
Urdu, presented himself at court in the Turani: 
fashion, and fought his emperor’s battle with Eu-. 
ropean artillery. , 

In short the Mughal rule witnessed the^ 
growth and spread of Indo-Mughal civilization,, 
"whose agent was the empire of Delhi. The wholes 
of Hindustan and, much of the Deccan too bowed*, 
under , one., sceptre; administration and cultural 
uniformity was given to all parts. of this continent, 
of ; a country; the artery roads were made safe for, 
the trader and the traveller; the, economic resources 
of . the land were, developed; and close intercourse: 
was opened with the outside world. With peace,, 
wealth, and enlightened court patronage, came a. 
new cultivation, of the Indian mind and advance 
of Indian li.terature, painting, architecture, and, 
handicrafts, which raised this land once again ta.? 
the front rank of the civilized world. Even the; 
formation of an, Indian . nation did not seem an 
impossible.' dream. ”?■, 

1 ]. 'Sarkar: Fall of ihe Mughal Empire, Vol. I. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

An Economic Survey o£ the Period. 

Moreland in his economic survey of India at 
Akbar’s death, following the con- 
Feople. scription method and judging 

from the number of people that enrolled themselves 
in the armies, ekimates the total population of the 
south and north, excluding Assam- and Kabul, to 
be one hundred million souls, nearly one third of 
■the present number, at the time of Akbair’s d^th. 
Further he declares that there was no middle class. 
‘♦ In Delhi ” remarks Bernier, “ there is no middle 
state. A man must be either of the highest rank or 
live' miserably.” There were no lawyers, no prof-- 
esslonal teachers, no journalists or politicians, no 
engineers or such other services. 

^ The above conclusions of Moreland should, 
however, be accepted with certain modifica- 
tions. There was a separate class of professional 
teachers ■ e. g. Maulvis and Brahmins. Again, More- 
land’s > method of computation can never give us 
reliable results. One has only to notice the unusually 
large ; number of ■ soldiers’ etc., which Abul Fazl 
;gives in the Ain-i-Alcbari'va. his description of the 
provinces and be convinced of its futility. Again 
•the armies were mercenary and often they . changed 
their master. So the method involves risks of 
-cross computations. 
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The conditions of agriculture were practically 
the same as they are at present 
AgTicnlturc. with certain exceptions. There 

was no concentration of crops^ 
every province was self-sufficient. Turning first to 
crops grown, Abul Fazl has preserved for us a list 
of the name of every crop. This list is nearly 
identical with those contained in the agricultural 
statistics of the present day. We find cereals, rice^ 
wheat, barely, millet, and the usual kind of 
vegetables. We also produced sugarcane, (both 
thick and thin), cotton and hemp, the usual oilseeds^ 
and such miscellaneous crops as indigo, poppy, 
etc. Tea, coffee, potatoes, tobacco, groundnut, etc. 
were not cultu'ated. 

There was less specialisation of cropping thaa 
at the present day. Specialisation was not indeed 
entirely unknown, for Bengal supplied sugar to 
many parts of India, while the production of indigo 
was to a large extent concentrated in two localities^ 
Biana near Agra, and Sarkhej near Ahmedabad* 
Cotton was more widely grown than is now the 
case, though the aggregate of production was pro- 
bably less and it is reasonable to infer that most 
parts of the country were nearly self-sufficing in 
the matter of clothing, food and other requisites. 

There were not many canals or other 
irrigation contrivances to supply water to the fields 
even during years of scarcity. 
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■ Akbar directed his revenue officers to Advance 
Ttnoney to cultivators, though we cannot infer from 
"this that - the need was adequately, met by state 
loans. So poor ■ was ' some part of the peasantry 
that: at times they did riot hesitate to give their 
wives and children in pledge tO' 'the bankers for 
money advanced on account of ' revenue col lections. 

Famine was not the only calamity' to be feared; 
wars and rebellions also .paralysed the life of the 
village while the oppression of the . state officials 
'drove the peasants to revolt. It is doubtful whether 
the cultivators on the whole were- very much more 
^prosperous than at present. 

-The famines of the year's 1555-56, 1574- 
T575 in Gujarat, one of the richesf.regibris of India, 
1583-84 in Orissa, 161445, , 1618-19, 1630, 1635, 
1640,1641, 1642-43, 1645-46il'644, i648, 1650, 1658, 
1659-60. etc.' caused great ‘ niiseries 'tb the people. 
The poverty in the, years of scarcity - was so great 
that, the masses took several ye'ars to. recoup. . 

• Pestilence, in the ; form of cholera was the 


Inevitable consequence of wide-spread 'starvation. 
The deadly 'epidemics of 1575 -and of 1584-85 in 
Bengal carried away a latge pophlatiohi' including 
Muniih Khan; general -of ’Akbarl' ' 

'The emperors made cbrisidera'bie efforts to 
'relieve the distressed in' yearS -of scarcity. However 
ribtrmany particulars are' fecord'ed''ahd their -effe'ct 
was extremely limited; 'Their r'elief measures ca'n 
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stand in no compatison with the. highly elaborac. 
and extensive organization developed by. the British 
government for fighting famines since 1877. But 
then the conditions are different. 

Labour was of three kinds in the Mughal 
times: (1) Forced labour. This 

ijabour. . 

was very common and was 

exacted by the state, the village, and the religious 

community under various pretexts. The Mughal 

empire did give recognition (2) to slavery, although 

en- paper, at least in the later years of Akbar’s reign 

that institution was abolished. The state had a 

tendancy to monopolise (3) the skill of tenchnical 

labour and it maintained many JcarJchanas or 

workshops where posJMl’s or dresses etc. were 

prepared for distribution amongst the npbility. 

The wages of labour were regulated according 
to tha custom of its caste, which looked after the 
poor and the destitute if they had none to befriend 
them. There were few luxuries which could be 
enjoyed by labour in. those days, bscause tobacco 
was unknown, and drinks were prohibited by 
custom, although Wiang, pan, etc. could be occasion- 
ally. enjoyed by the workmen. Work was given on 
paid wages or in return, for kind. The number of 
skilled workmen was not vary -large, although ’ in 
certain departments, e. g.: spinning, weaving, • en- 
graving, stone- polish,.- dyeing, the - Indian - .workman 
■was, the -most- efficient. PaiioUes -did. the- work.’, of 
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trade unions then and labour showed a tendency 
to migrate to the capstil ahvays. The state supported 
free students, attendents in rnosques, religious and 
learned men, judges, and mvffis or expounders of 
law. It sometime supported ent of public revenues 
even non-Muslim charities. It maintained langar- 
IcJianas or kitchens where food was supplied free of 
charge to Muslims and Hindus. The Amirs also- 
supported such- institutions out of their purses. 

Capital existed, on a very small rcale. 


; It was c>*ncentrated with the 

Banking. court, the nobility, and the 

^anker?-and its distribution \yas very unequal- 
Capital, was supplied by these • people, generally- 


But the rate of interest was exorbitant. New indus- 


tries could be’ undertaken only with the permis- 
sion of the state, which had a share in the profits 
accruing from them. Banking houses known as 
JcotMs financed such enterprises,- the nobility, and- 
even the court. They had branches all over the 
country and they issued Jmndis which circulated 
with great elasticity in the money-market. The 
JcotJm or the sJiroffSi viz banking houses and ban- 
kers,- moved specie on camels, with JiarTcaras or 
messengers, or through the minting establishments 
which Were run by the’ state for the stamping and 
issue :of -coins, that were often of- great artistic 
value. The: JioiJiis and shroffs helped -the internal 
and -external trade of-the-landj -so -much -that -some 
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-tt'cre known after thename.of thearticle in which they 
were most interested: e g. firms which helped the 
indigo trade, were kriown as necl Jcoihis.-iudlgo houses. 
The following table explains the mineral 
resources of India in the Mughal 

Mineral Resources. 

time: 


Mineral 

Suha 

Silver 

Agra, Ajmere. 

Gold 

Oudh. 

Copper 

Agra, Oudh, 
Ajmere. 

Zinc 

Ajmere 

Turquoise 

Agra. 

Lead 

Ajmere. 

Iron 

Gwaliar, Berar. 

Diamonds 

Berar. 

Red Stone 

Fatehpur. 

Salt 

Bengal, Ajmere, 
JBann, Lahore. 


The best camels and cows were bred near 


Kachch and in Gujarat, says Abul 

Cattle, etc. 

part first of the Avi. He observes in the latter 
Ain that a pair of Gujarati cows were sold at 100 
Mohurs and good Gujarati bullocks travelled 120 
Jios in 24 hours. Akbar once paid 2 lacs for a pair 
of Gujarati cows. A fine breed of horse was obtai- 
nable in Soruth and especially in Kachch according 
to Jahangir’s TumTi. Elephants^' roamed almost all 

21 
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wer ithe land. Great care was 'taken to .preserve 
'them because they :cdnstituted an important .Tpart 
•of the army, though after -1761 ..we do not^hear 
'much about their employment in war. . ' 

As regards noh-agricultural production, India 
was very, nearly self-supporting. 
We produced all the ^ood-ad- 
juncts, -though not in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
all our needs. The emperor encouraged the produc- 
tion of sliaiols on a large scale in Kashmir. Car- 
pets and other textiles were woven at Agra and 
Fatehpur Sikri. Good cotton clothes were prepared 
at Patan in Gujarat and Burhanpur. Sohargaon in 
the Dacca district of Bengal was famous for its 
delicate fabrics. Benares, Patna, Tanda in Bengal, 
etc. were busy centres of trade in various commo- 
dities. The ordinary village industries were practised 
•as they always have been throughout the 'ages. 

The Mughals gave great patronage to art 
and the best artisans .were -always employed in the 
service of the state. They were great lovers of 
perfumes, scents, etc.' which were used on.a darge 
scale in the palaces and the houses of the nobility. 
The following table, illustrates the industrial; activi- 
-ties of the empire. 

Saffron . Kistwar in iKeShmir, 

Indigo Biana, ^Safkhej >near 

Ahmedabad. ; 

Elephants -were used to ' extinguish fire. . 


Poppy 

Paper 

Sugar 

Perfumes 
Fish oil 
Knives 
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Malwa 

Bcrar, Lahore. 

Agra, Bengal, Lahore, 
Gujarat. 

Navsari (Gujarat). 
Thaththa. 

Kabul. 


'Weapons 


Lahore, Gujarat. 


•Cloth Khandcsh, Thaththa, 

Allahabad, Malwa, Guja- 
rat, Bengal, Lahore, 
Coromandal coast. 


Carpets 
Woollen cloth 
Glass 


Agra. 

Jaunpur, Kashmir. 
Agra. 


Boat building Bengal, Gujarat, Thaththa. 

The Ain-i-Alibari tells us that .fish formedl 

an important part of the people-s 

FiBh. Pearls. rj- t, , 

food in Bengal and Orissa and 
also in Sind, and various -.travellers record ithat its. 
;use was ;common in the. south of India. Fish was. 
dried .and salted for provisioning ships. Fish-oil, 
-was 'prepared in .Sindh, and •fish“manuie was com— -- 
-mon in Gujarat. Pearbfishery .was .also carried oni 
in^south Indian i waters and off the coast oT'CeyloD.. 
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Pearls were found in Jathnapar waters near Kathiawar^ 
The Mughals did build great roads, but not 
like the Romans. The roads were 
on ,s, etc. only fair-weather ones and not 

much WPS spent on their repairs. The principal 
aim in. building them was military, although they 
w'ere used for purposes of trade and commerce as 
well. Thry terminated at the capital, at ports like 
Surat, or on the frontiers, as for instance at- Kand- 
ahar or Burhanpur. Some of them were prepared 
in the course of imperial marches, as for instance, 
-three thousand stone-cutteres, mountaineers, and 
■Jiggers were employed in the course of Akbar’s 
' march to Kashmir. Forests were not kept in good - 
order, nor did the administration make them serve 
the needs of commerce by building roads there. 

Bridges were of boats. Some time there were 
causeways, built to cross rivulets and streamlets. Iron 
was not used in the construction of bridges. 

‘ ' • Inland navigation was restricted specially to 
; thejndus, the Ganges, the Jarona, the Narbada and 
f the Taptee. It, was of course managed by Indians. 

• The roads; except certain great high- way s - 
; were not; good. Permanent bridges , over even the 
;;smallest rivers were,; rare. Ordinarily rivers had 
• to be crossed by ferries and bridges of boats, and 
.-the 1 passage! was extremely . difficult when the. str- 
reams': were .in "fl<)od. At- Agra .and some other cities 
..boat-.:,bfidges rwere- -kep,tfup; fori'Ordinary, ..traffic, as 
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' Jong’ as the state of the rivers permitted. Public ■ 
inns and wells were provided near the roads. 

Transport was carried on by .means of bullock-* 
carts, bullocks, camels and muies. Jiat/is, horses,- 
elephants and bullock carts were used tor passenger-*, 
traffic; the rich- used palJcMs and elepaants. JL.arge-* 
scale transport and military commissariat were car* 
ried on through the vanjaras- 

For tcadic in the rivers etc., the Mughals. 


made sufficiant provisions as 
McrSSncT' ’regards Small boats for enjoy* 

ment. To protect merchants car- 
rying on trade with foreign countries, some arran- 
gement was made to defy the chanchias or pirates.. 
India produced good timber for the building up o£ 
small' boats, etc. The conquest ot Bengal, Hugll. 
and -Assam was carried out by Akoar, Shaista. 
'Khan, and Mir Jumla by means of strong flotulas 
of boats. The Indian mariners did not display the^ 
nerve and the • strategy which characterized navaJL 
warfare in the west. But the question of Indian, 
defence was- one of land and not of sea. 


The Admiralty -department of Akbar mana*. 
ged ships and boats, supplied good mariners and 
trained up people for that work. It regulated th&. 
ferries and boat-service for passengers. It also levied 
and collected duties at the ports and on the rivers.. 
But it had no fighting quality. - 

■ ' The dawn of the -Ifith- century witnessed 
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^Ttival of Eurojjean&ion the: coasts of Ih dial The” 

Portugueze, the Dutch, the French 

and the' English in*turh captured 
the market of Indian goods that were- exported' 
to' Europe. Every European nation tried its utmost 
to control' our foreign trade; The principal 
settlements of the' foreigners were- Gba, Bassein-, 
Chaul, Danda Rajapur, Broach i Cambay; Surat, 
Calicut, Bhatkul; Neeapatan, PuHcat; Pondicherry, 
Masulipatan, Balasore, Hoogly, Chittagong, and 
Eabari Bun dar in. Sindh. ' 

These' European communities tried to obtain 
from the empprors, their representatives' in the 
pirovinces, or the local rulers, very extensive* privi- 
leges of commerce, freedom of movement and the' 
light of establishing fortified settlements, privileges 
•which were almost equivalent to- what were up to- 
verv recent times known as “Capitulations ” in* 
Egvpt. Turkey, Persia, China, etc. Biit the emperors 
nnd the local rulers did not concede all that' was 
requested by the' Europeans. Much of the' gibe and- 
intemperate criticism of Roe and others will be 
; easily' intelligibl'e ifweiooked at the question from • 
this stand-point: It should' also be "rernembered 
that the- intrusion’bf the* foreigners into, the Indian 
business meant a. corresponding contraction in the; 
profits! of the Indian merchants, and' the- decline in. 
the prosperity of the ohce: famous ; ports; of Surat 
etc. is in novsmall way j traceable to this fact. The; 
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point" however is too broed to be discussed in dcr- 
tails here. As early as 1615, Sir Thomas Roe advised 
his masters to capture the Gujarati trade at 
Sokotra, etc. 

Foreign trade was considerable in imports of 


Foreign Trade. 


articles of luxury. The principal ports 
were Deval in Sindh or Lahari Bun- 


der communicating with Thaththa, Multan and La- 
hore in the interior of the country and with Persia 
and Arabia outside. Surat, Broach, Cambay, Da- 
man, Div, Goa and Ghogha were the important 
centres of commerce with Africa and Malacca 


Straits. Bassein, Dabhol, etc. traded with the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf and even with Arabia and 
China. Further south lay the ports of Bhatkulj 
Koch in, etc. trading with China, Persia, Arabia 
and' Africa. The trade at tiiiese ports was in the 
hands of the Portugueze, the Armenians, the Moors 
and Indians. On the east cost the ports were Puli- 
cut, Negapatam, Satgaon, Hoogli and Chittagong, 
communicating with Northern India and China. 

The trade-routes with Tibet and with Afgha- 
nistan were on a small scale. 


In the. country commerce w'as monopolised 
by the Khatris in the north, by the Banias in 
Central India, and by the Chettis in the south. 

The following table* illustrates the nature of 
the foreign trade of India. 


* From Aibar io Atirangsib by Moreland, P. 57. 
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Godstnl regions 

Principal exports'. .Destination.'^ 

and, seaports 



Sind'.-Laharl 

Bunder. 

Calico. 

Persian Gulf; 
coastwise to 
Go'a. 

Gujarat:- Cam- 
bay,' , Ghogha, 
piv, - Surat.' 

‘ Cotton goods, 
yarn, indigo. 

Red Sea, Per- 
, ;sian .. Gulf, 
;Achin, coast- 
wise to Goa. 

Konkan:'-Cha- 
ul, Dabhol, 
Rajapur.. 

Chiefly Calico 
. and fancy gor.. 
ods; some pe-' 
pper. 

Red Sea, Per- 
sian Gulf, 
Achin,coast- 
. wise to Go^ 

Goa :-Bhitkul 
(decaying- at 
the time.) 

Transhipment; 
few Ibcal ex-" 
ports. . 

Persian Gulf, 
East Africa, 
Lisbon, Mal- 
acca and beyr 
bnd; Ceylon. 

M ilabari-Cali- . 
cut, Cochin; 
several minor 
ports. 

Pepper. ’ 

3chin to. Lis- 
ton, .and, to 
>ylon . . and 
Malacca, Cali- 
cut and minor 
ports to the 
Red Sea. . 

South Coast;- 
Quiion, Tuti- 
corin, . Nega- 
patan. 

Calico, Pepper. 

. . • / 

Mainly.' coast- 
wise; .Negapar 
tarn to Malacca 
and beyond. 



Coromamandal 
Coast ;-St. 
Thome, 
Pulicut. 


Masalipatam. 
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Fancy goods, 
calico and mus* 
lin, yarn. 




Malacca and be- 
yond Achin; 
Pegu and Tenas- 
serim; and coa- 
stwise; Goa and 
Malabar. 

Malacca and be- 
yond; Achin; 
Pegu and 
Tenasserim; 
Persian Gulf; 
coastv/ise, nor- 
th and south. 


Vizagapatam. 


Provisions (rice Chiefly coastwise, 
and oil-seeds) 


Bengal:- Hoo- Provisions (rice) Pegu and Tenajs- 
gly, Balasore. and sugar; mus- serim; Malacca 
Chittagong. lin. and beyond; 

Achin; extensive 
coastwise trade. 

A change m the commerce of Indian exports 
brought in various problems for solution. India’s 
demands for foregn goods much exceeded the im- 
ports. The Indians wanted gold and silver for thie 
excess of their exports over imports. But Europe, 
in occordance with the mercantilist theory, found 
out means^to avoid sending the preciousjpji^'als. Ohlyi^ 
three ways wereopea (1) toexport>^=e 
to India (2) to raise large fu.‘ 
on interest (3) to piy off th 
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foreign; tradiB througK profits made, from business 
•with other countries of Asia. 

The most important fact which should be 
remembered regarding a change in the commerce of 
our country is the export of salt-pe:re to Europe. 
The changes in the art of war in ' Europe gave 
great impetus to the export of this Commodity in 
very large quantities, salt-petre being an essential 
element in the preparation of gunpowder. 

On the contrary our trade in pepper suffered 
much on account of a great revolulion in Europe 
in the art of preparing and preserving food. Once 
the preservation of meat and other food material 
required pepper in large quantities to be exported 
to Europe. But the finding of a aew process in 
Europe gave a great blow to the export of pepper. 

The frontier trade was carried on with Nepali 
Bhutan, Burma, Persia, and Central Asia. Nepal 
cxported'cattle, horns, musk, borax, dyes, cardamoms, 
yak-tails, furs, etc. for textiles, salt, sugar, metals, 
and' spices. Bhutan exported mrsk and' yak-tails. 
From Burma were obtained' gold, silver and 
precious diamonds. 

The Mughal emperors developed a remarkable 
■ , system of coinagei There were 

^ V®** coins of gold, silver and copper. 

The molmrs or gold coins of Rs. ten each were . pretty 
•well in circulation; but the silver rupee of 172r5 
grains' of silver was^the most common ip . use iur the 
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time of Akbar and. after him. The dam ot paisa-. 
Y%a's the chief copper-coin and forty dams equalled 
one rupee. The dauiri was the smallest copper-coin, 
representing one-eighth of a dam in usej although; 
for accounts, the jital which was equivalent to one 
t^vevntififth part of the tfaw- was taken for calculation., 
Goaries were in use as coins and one pice brought 
seventy-two co;r.ncs The Ain-i-Ahhari has given us a 
long list of coins which were in circulation in Akbar’s 
time. They were round, and square and round 
pieces of gold, silver and copper, worth 100 mohars^ 
2Q-mo7mrs, 2 mohurs 12 rupees, 10 rupees, nine 
rupees, one rupee, quarter of a rupee, one eight- 
eenth of a rupee, one-sixteenth of a rupee, and 
lastly one- twentieth of a rupee. Some of these coins 
were coined under special orders only. 

Copper coins were dam. adJiela (half a dam)^ 
2 )aula (one-quarter of a dain), daviri{0Tie-e\ghth 
of a dam) and jifaZ (one-twentyfifth of a dam)> Forty 
dajns made up. a rupee. 

Jahangir gave different names to different 
coins. He issued coins in the name of Nur jahan,. 
whose' currency bore the twelve signs of the sodiao. 
In the sixth year of his reign he issued a gold mohur 
with his portait; in the act of raising a wine cup-, 
to his lips on one side of it and with the sun in,- 
the constellation of Leo on the other side of it. 

The minting activities of Shah Jahan. and 
his successors need not be detailed' here..; ■ ■ 
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The sources of ihcoriie for the empire' were ' 
tributes ffom feudatories, pro- 
perty* which lapsed' to the state 
■on ' the death of a' Mansabdar,- fines, gifts from' 
•conquered rulers, their subjects and- Amir's, coinage,', 
bankings monopolies, customs, commissions on sales- 
and purchases of horses etc., land-tax,' the poll-tax- 
JaziyOi pilgrim tax, tranat- duties, ■ rivcr-tollsi taxes 
on cattle, taxes ' oh trees, jpeslihish, trade-licenses," 
fees' to oSicers, " salam, fees^ on hiring or letting- 
ilciraya)t marW-dues for - hemp, blankets, ffheist 
weighmehtsi slaughter of animals, tanning, gambling, 
etc. hearth-tax, fee on sales of' houses, manufacture 
of salt, lime, liquors, etc, fishing; or cesses, etc. 

Itis sbmetimeargued'that the people of India 
■ were much happier ' and more 
Conclusion. . prosperous'' under the - Mughals 

■than now. On the other hand, some writers', speci- 
ally Englishmen, maintain that' India is- happier- 
to-day than it could ever have been, 'But to com- 
pare 'conditions in this way Is not scientific. India 
•could not have been half so rich' as the “West- 
•is’ to-day, in the 16th,' 17thj and 18th' centuries,’ 
because the conditions foir such a prosperity Were ] 
wanting at - the time.' 'At the saine rime, we must- / 
remeihber that' Indi'a Was certainly much better i 
•off than 'mbst’cbuntries of Europe 'in the centuries / 
which witnessed the growth, expan'rion and' fall of' 
the Mughal -empire,- ■' ■ • ' ' - 
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. CHAPTER XX 

The Mughal Army. 

The Mansahdnrs were the chief constituents, 
of the army. They were appointed for twelve mou' 
ths but payments were never made to them for 
the full term of appointment. The emperor macie 
so many deductions, some of which are pointed 
out belew: — 

(1) Miscellaneous expenses were incurred by 
the court and the officers, holding maiisahs were 
required to make them good. They came up to 

on the allowances. 

(2) Mint-charges or brassage-Z•7/^rrc7^-^sfA:Z•fl7^. 

(3) Moon-rise deductions, equal to one day’s 

pay. 

(4) Deductions on account of supply of food^ 
-etc; they were one-twentieth of the allowances for 
.mounted ranks, one-twelth otherwise. 

(5) Klmrali-i-dawahlh charges for maintenance 
of animals. 

There were rules for less payment during 
absence, illness, discharge, leave and furlough^ 
desertions, death, . fines, etc. 

Rewards of various kinds were paid to the 
Mansabdars,. e. g, titles, of Khans ' etc., robes, of 
honour (JcJiilais) of five, six, and seven pieces, 
.consisting of turbans, long coats fya77zas,} waist-scraf 
.{Txmirlmdhi^ Sar$ech3al(iibandiiK turban, jacket 
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'With sleeves, caps, long gowns trousers, shirts, 
girdles, etc. from the MMKhana or toslialihana- 
•departments for the manufacture of the jyozhaht 
^ifts of jewellery etc, distinctions regarding 
kettle-drums, flags, ensigns, thrones-awm?!^, clihdirat 
^haiban or sunshade, a polished steel ball suspended 
from a long pole known as Jcu-mquma, fish-flags, etc. 

The Mansabdars had their followers, known 
3.S TaUnan and slaves or personel attendants, knovirn 
as chelas- 

The AhaM meant -the gentleman trooper un- 
der the immediate service of the emperor, .while 
the most trusted troops of the Shah-in-Shah were 
Imown as the wala-sTiaMs. 

Admission to the army was regulated on 
considerations of race and creed. Mughals enrolled 
'themselves under Mughal chiefs; Rajputs under 
Rajputs, Persians under Persian Amirs, and Afghans 
"under Afghan Amirs. Of course the recruitment 
was always mixed, viz. there . were certain fixed 
"proportions under which Afghans, Iranis, Mughals, 
Sayyads and Rajputs were accepted by the Amirs 
or Mansabdars, who would send recruiting agents 
to their lands to enlist men on the register. The 
recruits brought their own horses, when they were 
Ithown as silakdars or-borrowed others’ horses when:, 
they were known -as These then were then 
presented- to the . Bakshis who -sent the list to the 
•einp'teorTor approval. - There were'^several. Bakbshis 
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to do this work. 

The emperor maintained a special depart- 
inent to verify the muster rolls, known as the 
branding department, revived by Akbar after the 
manner of Alauddin Khilji and Sher Shah. This 
was necessary becauib every one was required to- 
bring his own horse and weapons and his salary 
-depended on that, with the result that if the 
verifications were not periodical and exact, the 
•equipments would be maintained only on paper. 

The person of the trooper was very minutely 
recorded by the office and his horse was properly 
classified and branded. There were different forms 
•or patterns for branding the animals, maintained 
by the Mansabdars. These branding marks were 
maintained not only by the imperial office but also 
by the Mansabdars themselves. 

Horses were Arabi, Fersian, Mujannas, TurTcit 
Ydbu, Jajii Jangli, and Irakis 

The horse was the most important animal 
in the army, as the Mughal force generally consis- 
ted of cavalry. 

The epuipment of the armywasvariousand.it 
consisted of the armour, worn on a qiiahja or jacket, 
coats, etc. The arms in use were 'for offensive and 
defensive purposes, viz. swords, shields,. maces,.battle- 
■axes, spears, daggers, knives, bows, arrows^ -match- 
locks, pistols, rockets, etc..Some'of the weapons w.ero 
-ikept with great fashion, -splendour and even fpppery. * 
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Hea\'y guns came into use after contact vritb 
'Europeons. Pompous names were given to them. 

The artillery was officered by Turks first, and 
afterwards by Europeons, who were empIo5’ed on 
liberal payments by the Mughal emperors. The 
■chief of the Staff was kndll'n as the Mir Atash 
who supervised the casting of cannon. All stores were 
kept in the great forts^ e. g. Agra, Delhi, Lahore, etc. 

Elephants were used to carry commanders, 
generals, archers and artillery and to batter the 
gates of forts. 

Of discipline, drilling, or military exercsie, we 
find little that is ele^'ating. There was no organisa- 
tion. Uniforms did not ejcist, excepting in some 
troops here and there. But there were military ex- 
ercises, sword plays, tournaments, fights, hunting 
expedetions, etc.^' 

Forts were built on the plains and on hills. 
Seige-warfare of a scientific type was not known 
well and forts were reduced generally by starva- 
tion, although sapping and mining were practised well. 

The army organization of the Mughals was 
■very disappointing. The Mansabdars were never 
loyal to their emperor or country and the soldiers 
were never loyal to thdr commanders. They were 
jealous of one another. The rank and file of the 
•army was brave, and often even feckless. But it. 
•was not well-led. As Ifwlne says, « every fault in 

^Marches, conduct of battles, etc. are not described kerc.- 
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the Hsl of mi])t:\ry vices may be atiribulcd to the 
de^cnemlc Mugliais: itniiscipVme, want of cohesion^ 
luxurious habiis, inncuvily, bad commissariat and 
cumbrous cquipmeni.” 1 

isom 

Some Visilora from nbrond. 


The mon fcnowi.vJ v«>uor to our coaiury alter the Muslinv 
ctcupition wa» Marco I’oJo, who vititCvi the South, Gjjirat, «c~ 
in the latter hall ol the 13th centurp. Ibn liatuta viiiced India, 
in 132“? from 'raujicr. He wa* appoiiucd kaji by Sultan Muham> 
anad Tu};])3lal; and he vitiicJ various placci in the south and 
north. *l‘hc ^'cncll. 1 fl, Niculo dc Conti, trarcUed in India during 
and visited Cambay, Calicut, etc. He was iollowcd by 
a\thanaiiui Nikitin Irani Kastia, and by the Genoese merchant^ 
liicrontmo Di Santo Stciano. The sojourns ol Nunez and others, 
who have left to us valuable infarmation about the history ot the: 
hingdom ol Vijayanagar, need not detain us here. 

Ralph I'iich covered the period (com 158Z to 1591 (or a 
travel to India from Hurope. Master Cn:sar Fredenki went to Goa ia 

1 The Army of the Indian Mttghals; its Or~ 
ganizaiion and Admiiiistrdlioih by Williani Irvine, 
1903. 
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1563. Jolin Mil^m HaM started from London in 1599 and fini- 
shed his journey in 1606. 

' European travelling became more frequent after Akbar*{K 
death on account of the establishment of the various East India 
Companies by Holland, France, England, Denmark; etc. 

Eeference was made to the embassy of Sir Tfiomas Eoe to 
the court of Jahangir in the account of that emperor^s reign and 
to Hawkins. Foe had on his stafi the Feverend Terrv. who stayed 
in India from 1615 to 1618. He has given ns som" interesting account. 

The Dutch East I"dia C'mnany sent Francoys Pelsaert to 
India in 16Z0. He stayed almost the whole time of his appoint- 
ment at Agra up to 1627. and recorded his experience of, the land 
in "Remonstrantee- He makes suecial references to the domination 
of Nur Jahan, the murder of Khushru and the prohibition of cow- 
slaughter by the court out of respect (pr the Hindus. 

An Italian, by name Pietro Della Valle, visited India and 
specially the Deccan during 1623-27. He gives os a good account 
of towns and cities, specially Carabav, where aU European travellers , 
noticed the working of the pinjrapoles or hospitals for cattle^, 
maintained by the Jain and other communities. Valle visited South 
India and his description of the habits of the orthodox Hindus 
is' very faithful and interesting. 

The visit of Sir Thomas Herbert was a very short one. 

Johann Aibrrt Vbn Mandelslo was a German by birth and 
visited Gujarat and Northern India' at a very young age, arriving 
at Surat in 1639. He had seen prince Bulakhi at Qazvin in Persia., 
and he gives ns a thrilling story of thii' sati at Ahmedabad. 

Peter Mundy reached Surat inT628, and. sailed for England 
in 1636. He visited Gujarat, Malwa, Oudh, Allahabad, and Behar. 
.He dcfcribes varions" events of the reigns of Jahangir and Shah 
'^ahan and refers to many., notable religious., and' sdcial enstoms 
of the people, specially , the. -Hindus. The .interesting, feature of 
nis narrative is the description he has given of the famipe.-of 
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1630 in Ga]xTit ini pirt of the Decesn. 

Sebattun M^mrique, i rortu;;uc:e^ tr;ivc]]edl in Che EjiC snd 
corcrcil JNorthern indu, in hii lour during 16<0-41 on his wap- 
back Irom Arakan lo Kandanar. Ills description ol the towns 
and citici ic very intcrcxing. But hit tciercttkct to the events 
oi the timet arc nut inrr«.ct. 

Ribhard Bell and Joun Campbell gave information about 
Shah Jab.n*s reign Iroin bar.ar reports. 

Mow we taec up three mu:t riliablc and instructive records 
o! travels (rum burupcan vniturt. Kiev were I'rai.cis Bernier, Jean 
Bapiiite lavcrnicr and Nicculao Manucii. 

Bernier tvai a t-rencliman and was a gilted observer and 
writer, lie had seen Bgipt, hyria and I'alcttmc. He landed at 
Sural in 1655. lie wat in the service ol one Danishmaud Khan 
and stayed ii> India lor twelve ye>rs. lie has given us excellent 
accounts oi the war ol succession, the death u! Dara, the conquest 
ol Hugh and Tibet, the ho-rfvit the litc o' the coiirt^ and ol 
Kashmir, Iclingana, and Behar. He taught Latin to his patron 
and sent to him lumc books in that language Irom Europe and 
translated tnem In I'crsian. 

; Jcan-Bepiisic Taveruier was a great traveller, and diamond 
merchant oi France. Aurangzib showed him the icwcllcry ui the 
court. He visited India m 1641 and repeated the travel several 
tiroes. He compares the roads ul India favourably with those ol 
Italy and France and his accounts have a highly scientific value 
from the economic stand-puint. He describes the peacock-throne.. 

Dr. Fryer, 1673-1681, Thevenot, 1666, Alexander Hamilton, 
1688-1723, aud Orme have given some interesting accounts ol 
Gujarat, the Deccan, Bengal and Madras. 

Niccoiao Manned was an Italian by birth, who left hia- 
native country at the .age of 14, and passed the most part oi hU 
life' in India, dying in 1717. He knetv Tnrkl and Persian. He 
tvas ^rsc tn the service of prince Dara whom he accompanied. 
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to Slintnopadh, Laliorc. Muttan, Buli{:1iar« ard Delhi. After his 
patron’s dc^th he jotjrnrycd to Bcncal . and then acceptrd Baja 
Jai Sirph’s •ervirc, which he retigred in 1666. He next practised 
as a physician at T ahcrc. In 167B he was introduced to the 
crown-prince, Shah Alam, who took h*m to the Deccan. Manucci 
las given ns nio«t interesting side-lights on contemporary history 
in his S/oWa rio Mooor, 

l^iebnhr staved India from 1763 to 1767 and G. Carreri, 
an Italian, visited Aurangzib in the Deccan in 1695 in the course 
ol his travels- 

Visits to India by 'Etiropeons hccan’c too frcqnent in the 
3.8th rertucy. Tbcy, therefore, do not call for a special notice. 

The raUie of the records of F.nroncan writers shonid not 
Ibc cxagpcrated. Thev gave us valuable information about the 
economic and social condition of India. But their information 
about the political history of the times was very defective. Hcncc 
their accounts should be accepted at their proper worth. 

Over and above these accounts, we have reports of the 
^nglt«h, French and Dutch factors on current events. These rcuorts 
have great local value and much valuable information has been 
Tcccntly obtained from them and the histories of Shivaji Shambhaji^ 
Haider .AH. etc., have been greatly corrected on its basis. 

On tbc whole, therefore it would be correct to accept the 
following judament pronounced on the historical importance of the 
foreign traveller’s accounts “The narratives are vitiated by an 
attempt on their part to catcr to the imagination of their readers. 
Moreover a majority of -them were .obsessed with the idea of 
xace sureriortiy, and were thus unable - to appreciate pfopcrly- 
the institutions which they dcscrlbc.;.Somc of them were half- 
educated men and 'were unfit- either to observe cowectly or to 
xecord.. .precisely, ard ’most of them were, not.in a position to 
obtain- correct information about . political affairs;, hence- they 
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content' themselves Ijy reproducing rumours and current gossip.”*" 
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